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PREFACE 


In tin an Fn»hlmn of Philfm(»phy at 

fho Thnn;' f^'uf<‘sst»r Ivdwnnl CninI miyH 

that ‘‘iihiloHuphy in not n llrnt vtailtin* into n now 
tiold (if thought^ Imi tlu’ rotlunkiii^ <»f a Hooulnr 
and roligiouH oonHoioitHinw whi<d)i has boon dov<d“ 
upccl, in tho niniuj iiidoj^'mlontly of phi!<JH<jphy/' ^ 
If thorn bo any inHjdrnlitaj and originality in thin 
boiik^ thov aro dtio to my groat <h*Hiro tliai pluhw- 
phy Hhotih! aj)ponr in its vital rolatiiam to more 
familiar oX|HwionooH. If philoHoplty in, m in oom"* * 
mmdy aHHtimod, approprinto to a phnao in tho do“ 
vtdopmoni of ovory imlividnal* It Hlamhl f/mio tml 
iif intoroatH to whioh Iio in alrontly alivo. And if i 
tho groat pluloHophorn aro Jmlood novor doa^li tliii ^ 
faot nhould niaidfoHi itnolf in thoir olaaaic or hia- : 
torioiil roproHonfntinn of a {«*romuiil ontlmik upm 
tho World* I am not booking U% at! noli to pluk^i*- 
phy a fiotitunm livolim^HH, whorowitlj to iniinniitci 
it into tlio leanl graooa tif tlio aim lout I liopo 

* lliw. t'iilol: mtd Philmui^y^ VoL |n i0'7» 
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rather to be true to the meaning of philosophy. 
For there is that in its stand-point and its problem 
whieh makes it universally significant entirely 
apart from dialectic and erudition. These are 
derived interests, indispensable to the scholar, but 
quite separable from that modicum of philosophy 
which helps to make the man. The present book 
is written for the sake of elucidating the inevitable 
philosophy. It seeks to make the reader more 
solicitously aware of the philosophy that is in him, 
or to provoke him to philosophy in his own in- 
terests. To this end T have sacrificed all else to 
the task of mediating between the tradition and 
technicalities of the academic discipline and the 
more common terms of life. 

The purpose of the book will in part account 
for those shortcomings that immediately reveal 
themselves to the eye of the scholar. In Part I 
various great human interests have been selected 
as points of departure. I have sought to intro- 
duce the general stand-point and problem of phi- 
losophy through its implication in practical life, 
poetry, religion, and science. But in so doing 
it has been necessary for me to deal shortly with 
topics of great independent importance, and so risk 
the disfavor of those better skilled in these sewral 
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inattorH. Thiii m evi<l(*ntly true of the chapter 
which dmh with luittiral 8«hen(’e, But prnb*- 
lf‘in whi(*h I thf‘re, faecal diffenal ra(li<*ally from 
tlume of iIh) for(‘g<aug ehaptena^ and the method 
of treatnauit in e()rreHjK>n<Huglv different In the 
(we of natural Hei(*nee oiu5 han to deal wdth a 
iHuly of knowledge \vhi<di in fre(ju<mtly regarded 
m the only knowledge. To write a eluiptfU' about 
Heienee from a pluloHophieal Htanih|Hfnit in, in the 
prt\Hent Htat<» <d' (vpinion, to luidcwtake a |xdemie, 

agaiimt exeltuHive naturalism, an aftitmie \vlri<di is 

# 

itaelf philosophieab and m aneh is \V(dl known in 
the hiHtory of pliilosophy m pth^itiviam or nr/no.y/e 
1 have avoi<le<l the polemnml npirit and 
undhod HO fur as ]ioSHihh% but have, lUwawtheleHH^ 
here taken aideH agaiuHt a <le!inite pbiloHophieal 
{Kwition. dduH <dtapter, together with tlu^ tkmehi* 
aion, in tfu*ref(>re an excM^ption to tin* pundy in- 
troduetory and ejcfaisitory n^premmtatiou which I 
have, on file whole, aotight to give. Thv relatively 
great apa«! iieeorded to the diHcmHaion <ff religion 
in, in my own ladief^ fair to ilu^ general inhweat 
in this topie, and to tlu^ intrinnie Hi.^ufk!aiw!e of 
rtdatimi to philoaophy* 

I' have in Part II tmderfaken to furiiiah the 
reii«h*r wi|h a limp of the country to whieli In* Inm 
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been led. To this end I have attempted a brief 
survey of the entire programme of philosophy. 
An accurate and full account of philosophical 
terms can be found in such books as Kiilpe’s ^in- 
troduction to Philosophy’’ and Baldwin’s “Diction- 
ary of Philosophy/’ and an attempt to emulate 
their thoroughness would be superfluous, even if 
it w^ere conformable to the general spirit of this 
book. The scope of Part II is due in part to a 
desire for brevity, but chiefly to the hope of fur- 
nishing an epitome that shall follow the course 
of natural and historical differentiation of the 
general philosophical problem. 

Finally, I have in Part III sought to present 
the tradition of philosophy in the form of general 
types. My purpose in undertaking so difficult a 
task is to acquaint the reader with philosophy in 
the concrete ; to show how certain underlying prin- 
ciples may determine the whole circle of philosoph- 
ical ideas, and give them unity and distinctive 
flavor. Part II offers a general classification of 
philosophical problems and conceptions indepen- 
dently of any special point of view. But I have 
in Part III sought to emphasize the point of view, 
or the internal consistency that makes a system of 
philosophy out of certain answers to the special 
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prublt'HiH of |:ihikiHophy, In siu^h u (livi^iou Into 
linc.i nro notxnsHity tirawii too sharply. 
Ilu'ro will ]h^ nuiny historical ]>hilosopliios that 
ri‘fuso to hi, and many posmhilitics unpnwidod 
for, 1 nniHt leave it to the iinlividtial rianler to 
ovoreoiHe this ahstrju‘1ness t.hrongh his own rcdltav 
tion n]K>n the intennediah' and variant Stand- 
poinfH* 

Althongh tile order is on the whoh^ that of pro- 
gressive <ManpleKit\% I huv<‘ songht to treat <‘aeh 
ehapter witli inde}woHlenee enough to make it pos- 

m 

sihle for it to In* read Hi'paraiely; and I have pro- 
vid(sl a eandully H(‘h»eted lnhli<»graphy in tin* liop{*i 
that this Imok may H4'rve as a Ktimnlns and gnido 
to tie* noiding of other Injoks. 

T!u* <»arlier (diapters have already apjaninHl as 
arfielins: (’hapter I in tla^ IntvrnafUrtml JtmrmtJ af 
PUhifH, Vid, X 1 1 1, No. I ; ( ‘Imptiw 1 1 in the 
Hophient Vu\. XI, No. d;<1ntpier III in 

the VoL XIV, No. 5; CliappT IV in the 

hilrmnliomil Jaurnal of VoL X V, No. 1; 

and Hoint» [airagrapliH of (liapter V in the Journal 
o/ JJiiimopfu/, Pniftholufjip and Hrwn'tifie MelJunlH, 
VoL I, No. 7. I am iiuhdaeti to the. editors of 
these |Kwiodieals for imriitisibn to reprint with 
mium ehangi^s. 
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In the writing of tluB^ my tirnt I hfivi^ 

l}een often reminded that a higlaT eritir, killi tl 
in the study of internal evidenve, emiM jimhiibly 
trace aU of its ideas to stiggesthais that Imvi’ 
to me from my teachers and etdleagiirH tin* I iv 
partment of Philosophy in liiirviird riiivm^itv. 
I have unscrupulously fiirgotlen whitl mI* ftii'ir 
definite ideas I have a<lapt(‘d !<» my nwn init 
not that I received from tlumi the mnjor 
of my original philosophical capital I mu 
cially indebted to Professor William dmiH’s fur the 
inspiration and resoureeB which 1 have rei^idved 
from his instruction and pc^rsonal friendiihip, 

Ralcii rivirriiN l*rictiv. 


Cambridge, March, 
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PART I 
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CHAPTEE I 


THE PEACTICAL MAIST AHD THE PHILOSOPHEE 


§ 1. Philosophy suffers the distinction off being 
regarded as essentially an academic pursuit. The 
Is Philosophy philosophy, to he sure, is used in 

Ac^demfc common speech to denote a stoical man- 
interest? accepting the vicissitudes of life ; 

but this conception sheds little or no light upon the 
meaning of philosophy as a branch of scholarship. 
The men who write the books on Epistemology ’’ 
or Ontology,” are regarded by the average man 
of affairs, even though he may have enjoyed a 
higher education,’^ with little sympathy and less 
intelligence. . Not even philology seems less con- , 
cerned with the real business of life. The pursuit I 
of philosophy appears to be a phenomenon of ex- 
trerde and somewhat effete culture, with its own 
peculiar traditions, problems, and aims, and with 
little or nothing to contribute to the real enterprises 
of society. It is easy to prove to the satisfaction 
of the philosopher that such a view is radically 
• 3 
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iniBtaken. il ib uiiHiiNT mim! hmti’ nuif'' 

. ter to bridge <)V(*r fin* very real lo-ii'i fliaf -t'j»anifra 

pbiloBopliy and emnineii ^en-e, Siieh an uini U 
realized only when pbil»HM|ihy i ,Hei n 1 m iVuni 
some special interest fiiat i-- funnajity iin|«*rfanf; 
or 'when, after start ing in tleairlit at n pnint whrre 
one (leak with ideas niid inleri Nf * rninifj»»u in all, 
one is led by the inevitiddeness o.f ianiHi.-.fi'nl think- 
ing into the apln^re of pliilnsMphy, 

§2. k but on<» startini,': iwnnf f*»r roller* 

tion_yvbqn all men fir<* invited tot share in it 
life as a Starts Though tlmre k* a great many spa'in! 

ing-pointfor . . ‘ 

Thought platiormH wliere sja-einl groups tnini 

may take their atand tttgethei% theri* k only one 
platform broad enough f(ir idh lids iinivi'rsid 

I stand-point, or cmmnon {ilatfuHH, in lif,% ft 
^ I our more definite IIh'hw, tln'n. t hn! 

TT" even to its most abstniHo twliiiieiiHfy, in 

, life; and that it is inw^parahly {Kitiitii up witli the 
,*^f practical nwwls, juu! tho wilutinn rtf 
practical problems. 

Every man knows what it i« t«i live, and bis 
immediate experience will verify tlnw fentiitM of 
the adventure that stand out eoiispienouMly. 'Po 
begin with, life is our birthright We iiid nrrf mk 

lor It, but wheu we grew oM eatitigli iki Im widf* 
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conscious we found ourselves in possession of it. 
'Not is it a gift to be neglected, even if we had the 
will. As is true of no other gift of nature, we 
must use it, or cease to be. There is a unique 
urgency about life. But we have already implied 
more, in so far as we have said that it must be 
usedy and have thereby referred to some form of 
movement or activity as its inseparable attribute. 
To live is to find one’s self compelled to do some- 
thing. To do something — ^there is another impli- 
cation of life : some outer expression, some medium 
in which to register the degree and form of its 
activity. Such we recognize as the environment 
of life, the real objects among which it is placed ; 
which it may change, or from which it may suffer 
change. Ifot only do we find our lives as unso- 
licited active powers, but find, as well, an arena 
prescribed for their exercise. That we shall act, 
and in a certain time and place, and with reference 
to certain other realities, this is the general condi- 
tion of things that is encountered when each one 
of us discovers life. In short, to live means to be 
compelled to do something under certain circum- 
stances. 

There is another very common aspect of life 
that would not at first glance seem worthy of men- 
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tion. Not only does life, as we have just described 
it, mean opportunity, but it means self-conscious 
opportunity. The facts are such as we have found 
them to be, and as each one of us has previously 
found them for himself. But when we discover 
life for ourselves, we who make the discovery, and 
we who live, are identical. Erom that moment 
we both live, and know that' we live. Moreover, 
such is the essential unity of our natures that our 
living must now express our knowing, and our 
knowing guide and illuminate our living. Con- 
sider the allegory of the centipede. From the 
beginning of time he had manipulated his count- 
less legs with exquisite precision. Men had re- 
garded him with wonder and amazement. But 
he was innocent of his own art, being a contrivance 
of nature, perfectly constructed to do her bidding. 
One day the centipede discovered life. He dis- 
covered himseK as one who walks, and the newly 
awakened intelligence, first observing, then fore- 
seeing, at length began to direct the process. And 
from that moment the centipede, because he could 
not remember the proper order of his going, lost 
all his former skill, and became the poor clumsy 
victim of his own self-consciousness. This same 
self-consciousness is the inconvtoience and the 
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great glory of hiiniaii !if(\ \V(» nuiBt vBtunihle 

aloTig m hoBt wo eaiL guided by the feeblf^ light 
of our own little intelHgen(*e. If nature starts 
ns on our way, slu' s(ion IuuuIh <jver tiie torein attd 
bids ns ftnd the trail for finrsehTs, Most men 
are brave (‘iiough to regard this as the lK\st thing 
of all; Bonn^ despair on aeeonnt of it* In tnfher 
ease it is adinitte<ily the tna' stiry of Innnan life* 
We mnst live as H<tparate scdves, ol)H<wving, fore- 
seeingj and planning, ''rheri‘ are two tilings that 
\vi) ean do ahont it We ean n'pudiate our nat- 
ures, deeliiK^ the r(‘spon8il41ity, ntnl <!eg<‘nernfe 
to tlie Iev(‘l of thos<^ anitnals that never hatl our 
<dinn(U‘; or \vv ean leap joyoimly to the ludm, and 
with all ilu'. stnaigth ami wisdom in tis guide our 
lives t(^ their destination* But if W(' do the for- 
mer, we shall lie unable to forg(‘t what might have 
been, and shall haunt(al by a senmi of ignm 
tniny; and if W(‘ do tlu'. H<‘eoml, w(* shall ex|mri- 
enee tlm uni<iue IiappiiussH of fulfilment and Htdf- 
realization. 

Life, then, is a situation thui apfKuds to intelli- 
gent aetivify. Ilmnanly sjaatking, there is no 
Bueh thing as a situation that is not at the same* 
time a tlieory* As we live we are all tim^^rista 
Whoever hts my misgivingH as to the praetieal 
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value of theory, let him rem<'ml«>r fluit, speakitig 
generally of human life, it in true t<t nay fhaf, there 
is no practice that fha'a not issue, at leiigtli from 
reflection. That which is the eeunuonest exjM'ri- 
ence of mankind is the conjuiielion of these two, 
the thought and the deed. And as surely as we 
are all practical theoriat.s, so surely is philosophy 
the outcome of the Imuideuing iiml <ieep(>niug 
of practical theory. But to uiiderslund how the, 
practical man hecomes the phihisopher, we must 
inquire somewliat more carefully into th<' manner 
of his thought about life, 

§ 3. Let anyone insjwct the lust moment in his 
life, and in all probability h<» will timl that his 
ThePracacoi mind was employed to diseover the 

Knowledge of 

Mean*. means to some end. lie was already 
bent upon some definite achievement, and was 
thoughtful for the sake of selecting the economical 
and effectual way. His theory made his practice 
skilful. So through life his knowledge shows liini 
how to work his will. Example, expiirieneo, ami 
books have taught him the uses of nature and 
.society, and in his thoughtful living ho is enabled 
'to reach the goal he has set for the next hour, day, 
or year of his activity. The long periods t>f 
human life are spent in elaborating the moans to 
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some imquostionerl end. Here (me iiK^etH fhr* 
(nirions tnith that we wake np in tla' middle of 
life, aliTady making lieadway, and under tin' gnid- 
an<*(3 (»f some invisilde spM'rsnian. Wln'ii first w(' 
take.' the l)n8ineBs of lifo Herionslv, th(*re is a (‘oie 
sidmnible stoek in trade in the shape of habits, 
and inclinations to all sen’ts of things tfuit we nev<‘r 
conscnotisly (Vh'tded to pursmn Hin<*(^ we do luji 
iK^gin at tin'. b<*ginning, our first probbmi is tf» 
accoinmodate onrmd\a‘s to oursidva's, and onr flrsi 
deliberate acts are in fulfilnnmt of ))IanH otif lined 
by some predee<*ssor that lum alnaidy HjH^kc'n for 
m. Tho same flung is irm* of tin* nna* of men. 
At a. eendain slag(‘ in tladr (hwidopnnmt nnm fourud 
tliemselv(\H (mgag('d in all nnunu'r <»f ritual and 
(mHionq and bnrdeiual with eomMwns that wt‘n» mR 
of their own ehoosing, Tlu'y vv(*re burning in- 
eeuBe, kcieping festivalsj and naming nannw, all 
of which th<w must now pr<K*<a*d to jiwtify with 
myth and h'gend, in ordcT to r(*ndt»r intelligible 
to t}iems(dv(»s tla^ didilKwate and self-iamseioiis 
rei'mtition of tlumu Kvtm so much jnstification 
was left to tlu^ f<n¥, and \\w gremt majority eon- 
tinned to seek that good which wadal tisngt! coun- 
tenanced and individtiiil predisfKwition confirimal* 
So every man of m acta from day to day for 
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love’s sake, or wealth’s sake, nr }h<u-(t'h sake, nr 
for the sake of some near ami tungililn nlijn(>f ; 
reflecting only for the gn-nter rtlivinncy nf his 
endeavor. 

§ 4. But if this bo the connimii iiuimitT nf think- 
ing about life, it does not represent the whnln nf 
Th*Pr»cflc«i thought. Nor d*s’s it fnllnw that 

Se'End'mc becauso it iK-eupies us so tiiueh, it is 
therefoK) eorresjxuiditigly fundunientHl. 
Like the myth makers of old, we all waist mori' 
or less to know the reamn of our rnil.'i. Here, 
then, we meet with a somewhat diiTereiit tyjH> of 
reflection upon life, the ndleetimi that underlies 
the adoption of a life psir{H)se. It is oiwious that 
most ends are selected for thii sake of other ends, 
and so are virtually moans. I’hus one may strug- 
gle for years to socuro a college eihieatinn. This 
definite end has been adopted for the sake of a 
somewhat more indefinite end tif wdf iidvam^ss- 
ment, and from it there isssies a whole series of 
minor ends, which form a hierarchy of slt'jts ns* 
cending to the highest goal of aspiration. Now 
upon the face of things we live voiy unsystiunatie 
lives, and yet were we to examine ourstdves in this 
fashion, we should all find our lives to bo marvels 
of organization. Their growth, as wo have seen, 
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before we w<tc 5 eonHt^iotiH of it; aiol we are 
commonly ho absorlKal in some partieular 
or fruit that we for^(‘t. tin* roots, and t!ie design 
of IIk^ whole. Ibit a ladliH^tion reveals a re- 

inarkabh* nnitnry adjnstnHmt of parts, llie nnity 
is due to ihi) domiiuuiee of a group of c'eutral pur 
|H>ses. fludge<l from the stand-point i>{ eK[H‘riem‘e, 
it secuns hitter irony to say that eviTVom^ gets 
fnnn life just what h(» wishes. P>ui a eiutdid 
Hearebing of onr own laairts will ineline us to 
admit that, after all, tin* way w(» go and the length 
we go is <l{»ttuiuined pr<‘tty mm*b by tlie kind and 
the inteiisity (^f our Ht»er<*t longing. That f<w 
wlueli in the time of eladet* wc^ are willing ti^ Siuv 
rifiee all else!, is tin* formula that d<*fineH the law 
<rf (*a<di individual life. All this is not int<*nd(Hl 
to mean that we have (*aeh named a <d<*ar and 
definite ideal wltudi is otir <dansen gtjal. On the 
contrary, studi u eoneeption may he almost ineam 
inglcss to some of us. In gtmeral the* higher the 
i<leal the vagm^r ami lt*HH vivitl is its pn‘sc*ntation 
t4) our amscionsnem Hut, nam<*d or uimaiiiial, 
sharp or blurred, vivid or liulf-fcwgotUai, thewe may 
Ik) found in the heart of every man tliiit which of 
all tliinp lie \vants tu Ih^, that w*hich of all deeds 
ha wants to do. If he has had tht^ normal youth 
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of dreaming, he has seen it, and wurimni fo the 
picture of his imagination; if ho lias In-on aunio- 
what more thouglitfnl than thtj ordinary, itin rofi- 
sonhas defined it, and adopted it for Iuh vix-ution; 
if neither, it has l)een prcucnt as an iimiorfono 
throughout the rendering of his more inevitnldn 
life. He will recognize it wlaui it is named aa 
the desire to do the will of (5od, or to have as 
good a time as possible*, or to make other jx<oplo 
as happy as possible, or to Iw etpjal to his n'sjsm- 
sibilities, or to fnlfil the ex|K><’tation of his mother, 
or to be distinguished, wealthy, or itdlueiifinL 
This list of ideals is miswllaneous, and ethically 
reducible to more fundamental <’on<'epfs, hut these 
are the terms in which men are ftnUnarily con- 
scious of their most intimate pur|io(««H. We juust 
now inquire respecting the nature of the thought 
that determines the selection of stjch n pur|a>se, 
or justifies it when it has been unconmdously ac- 
cepted. 

§ 5. What is most worth while? Bo far «» 
human action is concerned this obviously deisuids 
ThepuiMo- what is possible, upon what is 

DCTotoe?ti» expected of us by our own natures, atn! 

what interests and concerns are 
voiuptu»ry. conserved by the trend of events in our 
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environment. What I had best do, presupposes 
what I have the strength and the skill to do, what 
I feel called upon to do, and what are the great 
causes that are entitled to promotion at my hands. 
It seems that practically we cannot separate the 
ideal from the real. We may feel that the high- 
est ideal is an immediate utterance of conscience, 
as mysterious in origin as it is authoritative in 
expression. We may he willing to defy the uni- 
verse, and expatriate ourselves from our natural 
and social environment, for the sake of the holy 
law of duty. Such men as Count Tolstoi have 
little to say of the possible, or the expedient, or the 
actual, and are satisfied to stand almost alone 
against the brutal facts of usage and economy. 
We all have a secret sense of chivalry, that 
prompts, however ineffectually, to a like devotion. 
But that which in such moral purposes appears 
to indicate a severance of the ideal and the real, 
is, if we will but stop to consider, only a severance 
of the ideal and the apparent. The martyr is 
more sure of reality than the adventurer. He is 
convinced that though his contemporaries and his 
environment be against himj the fundamental or 
eventual order of things is for him. He believes 
in a spiritual world more abiding, albeit less 
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obvious, than the nuiteriul worhi. 'riiotij'h every 
temporal event contru(li<'t iiiiii, In* lives in the ('er- 
tainty that eternity is his. Hueh an eiie niny have 
found his ideal in the voice of (rod iiinl His pn-fih- 
ets, or he may have Ixicn led to Hod us the justi- 
fication of his irreaiatihle ideal; hut in either ease 
the selection of his ideal is reasonable to him in 
so far as it is harmonious with the uliiinate nature 
of things, or stands for the promise of reality. In 
this -wise, thought alxait lifi; expnn<ls into some 
conception of the dccTK'r forces of the worhi, 
and life itself, in res^xa-t of its fundauientul 
attachment to an ideal, implies sonw' Ixdief con- 
cerning the fundamental naturt* of its <'nvirou- 
ment. 

But lest in this account life credited with test 
much gravity and import, or it He<*in to la* as- 
sumed that life is all knight-errantry, h-t us turn 
to our less quixotic, and perhaps UK)re effectual, 
man of affairs. He works for his daily hr<‘nd, 
and for success in his vocation. lie has s<<Ie<‘fcd 
his vocation for its promise of return in the form 
of wealth, comfort, fame, or influence, Il<^ like- 
wise performs such additional service to his family 
and his community as is demanded of him hy pub- 
lic opinion and his own sense of resjfjonsibiUty. 
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TI(^ may have* a <‘<‘rlain contc^iupt tla‘ man who 
mm viaionH, 'I'his may Ix^ Iuh manmn’ of testify- 
in^ to liis own pr(*foreiK*<» for the ithai! (if tiKoful- 
nc^sH and imnuMliatt^ (dheieney. lint even nn he 
would never for an iiintant admit that lie waa |)nr- 
Huing a mer(‘ly eoiuamthmal good. lie may Inh 
larg(‘ly imitative in hia Htandurda of value, nunig- 
!u/Jng HU(*h aiiUH an are common to Home time or 
race; nevertheh'HH uoih* %vonld 1 h‘ more Hure than 
he of tli(‘ truth of his id(‘ul, (im^slion InuL 
h(‘ will maintain that hin in tlM‘ reanonahh* lih* 
nnd(‘r the (‘onditioiw of Iftnnan ('xinPau*!*. lie 
may maintain .that if then* Ik* a (omI, la* cun lH\Ht 
Herv<^ Him hy ja-oiuoting the tangilih^ wt*lfan* of 
himwdf and fhoH<‘ dependimt ujion him. He may 
maintain that, .since* tluua* in n<i (tod, lie must win 
Huch nuvardH an the world (uin givi*. If In* huv(* 
Honu^thing of the Ia‘roic in him, la* may tell yon 
that, HiiK’c then* in no <}od^ la* will Inhor U> the 
nttermoHt for htn f(‘llow-mem When* h<* Iuih not 
Bolved the* problem of lih* for liimw^lf, he may 
believe himH<*lf to he nlxwing the iuHight of H(mte 
one wiam* than IiimHc*lf, or of Hoeiety m exjinwxed 
in itHcuHtoniH and inatitniionH, Htit no man ever 
admitted that lua life wan pun*ly a matttw <(£ ex- 
jHidieney, or that in bin domiiiani ideal lie wm 
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the victim of chancci. In tli« huckgroiuid of tiio 
busiest and most preomipird life <if iitTairs, then? 
dwells the conviction that such living is ajipropri- 
ate to the ixniverse; that it ia culled for hy the 
circumstances of its origin, opjairtunitica, juul 
destiny. 

Finally, the man who mak(?a light of lift* haa of 
all men the most transparent inner eoiiseloiiHiieaH. 
In him may ho clearly ohMn*v<*d tin* rtdnfioii 
between the ideal and the reflection thut in aa- 
sumed to justify it. 

Mementos Halt^ — a moitunitary 
Of Being from the Well atnid the *•« 

And Lo! — ^the phantom Caravan him reaehM 
The Nothing it act out from-**** , . . 

" We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that mnw md go 
Round with the Bun-illumhCd lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Hhow.'' 

Where the setting of life is construed in thc?HO 
terms, there is but one natural and appropriiito 
manner of life. Once believing in the isiilution 
and insignificance of life, one is sceptical of all 
worth save such as may be tasted in tho moment 
of its purchase. If one’s ideas and exjMjriencess 
are no concern of the world’s, but iacidt?nta of a 
purely local and transient interest, they will real* 
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izc nioHt wluni tlu*v r(niHz(‘ un jL^ralifi- 

cation. Wh(*rc> one <1 <k‘s not lH*lif‘Ve that he is a 
tneinher of th(‘ nniv<*ra(', aiui a c^onirihutor to its 
(HkIh, he (Inert well to ininiinizc* tia^ fri(‘tion that 
arirtert from itn ueeidcaitnl jjro[uiu|uit and to 
kindle* Hoim* litth* tire of ('njfyimmt in Idrt envn 
Itniely luairt, Idiirt is the lift* <jf idmndonnjent to 
]d(‘artur<\ iu*(*ompani<‘d hy tin* eonvieiitm that tlm 
eonditioiirt of lift* warrant no ni(»re rtfrenuotjH or 
}u*roi(* jdam 

th In sneh wise do wt^ adttpl the* lift* imrportej 
<»r jnrttifv it wlaai nneonrtmtjurtly nd(»pt(*d. 'fhe 
Tb« Adoption pnfrtnit <tf ail id(*n! iinpliert a ladied in 

ot rUfjKIIMJi , y , 

and the itrt (‘mn’inalitv, 8neli a htdief will iie 

Philamphf . I , 

of Life. varnduy ap]>(*ar when the* grotmdwork 
of the daily living ia laid hart* hy a litth* relhaiitaL 
And if our analvHiH han ntd. Item in <*rfoi\ then* 
is rtoinethiiig nmn' dtdinife t<» ht* (ddaiiaMl fnan it. 
Wo all lH*Iieve in prnetieal wisthun ttf tnir finn 
damental idtatlrt; hut wtt heliev(% lH*Hidi*H, that aueh 
wisdom invoivert the Huuet itai of tlu^ universe m 
a whole. The moinentourtuertH of au individuiira 
life will Iw Hatirttled with nothing hm liniil than 
an ahrttilutely wIhi! diHjaisltion of it. ’For every iin 
dividual, his lif«» is all his {siwer iiiul rtidies, and 
is not to Ihi s|S!tit save for the greuied gmid iJmt 
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he can reasonably pursue. tlic nolution of 

such, a problem ia not to Iks obtaiuod abort <if u 
searching of entire reality. Ev<'ry life will rep- 
resent more or less of such wisdom and enlighten- 
ment; and in the end the Wst selection of i<leal 
will denote the greatest wealth of es{KTi«‘uc<‘. It 
is not always true that he who has wnm inon' will 
live more wisely, for in an indivi<huil caH«> in- 
stinct or authority may Im; Is-ttor sources of us{>irn- 
tion than experience. But we trust instinct and 
authority because wo Ixdievt^ them to r<>i>res(*nt a 
comprehensive experience on the' part of the ru<’e 
as a whole, or on the part of (5od. IB* whose 
knowledge is broadest and trij<wt w<iuld know lamt 
what ia finally worth living for. On this account, 
most men can see no more reasonable plan of lifti 
than obedience to God’s will, for (hsl in the abun- 
dance of his wisdom, and since all eternity is plain 
before him, must see with certainty that which is 
supremely worthy. 

We mean, then, that the selection of otir ithmls 
shall be determined by the largest |K)SsibIe knowl- 
edge of the facts pertaining to life. We moan to 
select as one would select who knew all about tlio 
antecedents and surroundings and remote conse- 
quences of life. In our own weakness and tini- 
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wi‘ may gn hni a liHlt* way in tin' dirnrtinii 
of Hiinli an iiisi]u:ht, and may i>r<*fnr In ina^cpt thn 
jinl^iiaaif f*f frinlifintj fir nuflttirity, hut wi* 
nizn a dinfiiinf tyjif* uf kiinwh‘f!p* uh ahum ■wurtliy 
to justify im indivitluars adf»pti<in r*f an ifInuL 
1'hat tyiH‘ of knnwlin!g(‘ is the knowioii^r that oruu- 
prrimiulH tin* univfu'sr in (dtality* Hufli knowl^ 
<‘dgo fhn's Uiif involvf* rtanpIf’tnioHs fif infornuitiori 
n*HjK’otiii|L 2 : al! parts of r<aUify. litis, huniunly 
aprakinf*:* is ht«th unutfuittahli’ niui inroiu'iuvuhlo. 
It iri.volv!»s ratlior a fsinnoptitut thn kintl of roal- 
ity that is ftindmnrntal. For n wiso pnrjHiHo it 
in tninnrosHarY that \v<* shotthl know tnatty mat I ora 
c»f fauh Sjasltio laws, proviihnt wt* nro non- 

vinnal of tho innor an4 ossnilial ohitnn’ti*f f?f tho 
univnrsu. Si*mo of tho altoruativoH am inatifTH of 
ovoryolay thongitt am! H|w‘orh. Clim rumiot toll 
tli«^ Hiiiiplost story fif human lifo without tlimlftH- 
ing fliom. I'fi livo (tm human lifo moans to pur- 
mm itlonls* that in, fo havo a thing in miml| iinil 
tlmii to try to masimplish if* Ht*ru is otm kimt <if 
mility amt jKiwur. llu' planutary syatinig cm thu 
otimr liiimt, ihs's nof pnrsim idunls, hut imm*a itii* 
conwumw <if with a inurlninitnil prcHnsion 

that t*aii Ik^ I'xprusmat in a inathmmtlimil foriiiulii; 
ant! i« rr|ir<wntiitivt^ td lumllmr kirn! tif rriiHly 
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and power. Hence a very cdiiuikiii am] a very 
practical question: Is there an lunieriyinjr law, 
like the law of gravitation, fninlatnentully ami per- 
manently governing life, in .spite et it.s appiireiif 
direction hy ideal and aspirutinu? Or is there 
an underlying power, like purp(».s<s fnmlanientnlly 
and permanently governing tlni planetary sy.'itetn 
and all celestial workhs, in spite of the apparent 
control of blind and irresistible fen-es i 'I’hi.s is 
a practical question hceuiw; mithing euiihl }h> ui<tr<> 
pertinent to our choice of ideals. .Xufhing eiaihi 
make more difference to lif<‘ than a Isdief in tia* 
life or lifelessness of its envirtinineut. 'I'lie faitlw 
that generate or confirm onr ideals uKvays refer to 
this great issxie. And this is hnt one, allwit the 
most profound, of the many iHsne.s that arise from 
the desire to obtain some eonvietion of the inner 
and essential character of lif(». Tliougli so inti- 
mately connected with jiraetleal eoneerns, these 
issues are primarily the Imsiness iff tlmiight. In 
grappling with them, thought is t-alled ujk.h for 
its greatest eomprehensivenesH, ]H‘nt'trHtio«, ntnl 
self-consistency. By the iim'SHity <»f <*onii‘ntrH- 
tion, thought is sometimes led Btrget its origin 
and the source of its problems. But in iinming 
itself philosophy, thought has only nttipuml Iho 
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<letiTntt‘iHSs iuhI oanirstnosH of its larjzost task. 
I^hilosophy is still thoiiji^ht alunit Hfi% n'prosoniing 
but tlio <lcM*poniiig; and l»roa<l(*ning of th{‘ roinincai 
praof iral thoughtfulness. 

W<* who hc»gan tog<’ther at the startingpoint <vf 
rtff\ hav<* now enfertal tog('th<T the haven of phi 
losophy. It is not a ilnnl haven, hut owly 
point (h’parttire for tla^ fi<*l<l of p!u!oso|>hy 
projHU’. Xev(‘rtheless that lii*Id is now in the 
plain vi(‘W <»f th<* man who oe<’upif‘S the praetihail 
stamhpivint. lie mtisi rf‘<*ognize in philosophy a 
kind i\{ reths’tion that tlifTf^rs oidy in extent and 
persistenee fnan th<‘ retleetioii that gni<l(*s and jus- 
tihc*H his life. Uo may m^t eonseionsly iilentify 
himself with any one of th<* thrts* getnwal gnmps 
whic’h Inive hc’en eharaeteri/.iah lint if lie is 
n<*ither an idealist, nor a pluHstine, nor a phaisure 
lov(*r, mindy Iw is etanjKmmled of sneli elements, 
and <hN^H not twape tlndr impHeations. lie de- 
sires s(aiH*thing most <»f all, <w(m thongli his liigle 
est iileal he* only an inhwfmei* from the gradation 
of his imnuHliate purposes. This tdgliesi ideal 
represents what he eonetdvcw to the greatest 
worth or vahie atfitinahle in the universe., anti its 
adoption is laiscsl uinm the largtmt gmHWiilir.fition 
that he ean makt^ or kirrow. The eoniplele justi* 
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fication of his ideal would involve a true knowl- 
edge of the essential eharaeter nl the universe. 
For such knowledge he substitutes either autliorit y 
or his own imperfect insight. But. in either <-ase 
his life is naturally and orgnnieally correlated 
with a iJiougU about the univem- in its Itifaliiij, 
or in its deepest and essc7itial clmrarfvr. Stu-li 
thought, the activity and its results, is |iliiloso- 
phy. Hence he who lives i.s, farUi, a jihiloso- 
pher. He is not only a potential philnsojilK'r, but 
a partial philosopher. II<s has already begun to 
he a philosopher. Between the fitful or prudential 
thinking of some little man of alTairs, and tlui sus- 
tained thought of the devote<l lover of truth, there 
is indeed a long journey, but it is a straight jour- 
ney along the same road. Philoso})hy is ladther 
accidental nor supernatural, but inevitable nntl 
normal. Philosophy is not ])rop<‘rly a v< sad ion, 
but the ground and inspiration of all V(H'ations. 
In the hands of its devotees it grows tcK-hnieal and 
complex, as do all efforts of thought, and to pur- 
sue philosophy bravely and faithfully is to encoun- 
ter obstacles and labyrinths iiuiumerabli*. 'I'he 
general problem of philosophy is niothor of a 
whole brood of problems, little and great But 
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'vviH'thcr Wf^ 1 h* ninnlK*r<'d atnnnir <tr 

tlu‘ir lM‘iu^lieiarit's, an vqunl signili(»un(U‘ 
to tlio tnith that philcKsophy in oontinuoua 
with 
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POETKY AND Ptllt-OHOl'in' 

§ 7. As the ultimate eriticism of nil hniuan in- 
terests, philosophy may bt; ai)pr<>n<‘li('il by avoiinoa 
whoisth. as various ns thos?' iiitvrosts. Only 
PhibsophM philosophy is <Iisrovt’r<'(l ns the 

implication of well-recognizc<l sp('cinl int<‘n‘Hls, is 
the significance of its- function fully njsprocintciL 
For the sake of such a f\irthcr umh'rstiinding of 
philosophy, those who find citlu'r inspiration or 
entertainment in poetry arc invitisl in tlm present 
chapter to consider certain of the relations Isfi ween 
poetry and philosophy. 

We must at the very outset decHn(> to ne<*ept 
unqualifiedly the poet’s opinion in tlu; matter, bir 
he would not think it presumptuous to incoriK>rat<i 
philosophy in poetry. “ No man,” said ( 'fd<v 
ridge, “ was ever yet a groat poet without la'ing at 
the same time a great philosopher.” This would 
seem to mean that a great poet is a great philos- 
opher, and more too. Wo shall do better to begin 
with the prosaic and matter of fact minimum of 
24 
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trntli : snma ]>t)atry is [>hii<»sf>pin('nl. llns will 
ennhlp UH tr» s<‘ur<‘li for tlio port ion 4>f philoso|>hy 
tluit is in snino pootry, wit haul finally ^loflning 
their ms{K’c‘tive honntiarios. It may he that all 
true poetry is |>hilosophienl, as it may Ih’ that all 
tr!ie philnsopliy is poeti<ad; Imf it is nnteh inon* 
etTtain that mueli aelual po(‘lry is far from philo- 
Hopln<*ah nn<l that most netua! plulosophy was not 
eoiieeivetl <ir written hy a js^et. The mere |>oef 
am! the m(*re philosopher must he toleruteth if it 
la* only for th(‘ purjHise t>f sluMhiini^ li^^ht n}Mm the 
philosrtpher poi*t ami the ytH»l philosopher. Ami 
it is to fhi’ philosopher poet tiuit we ttnuR in the 
ho{M' that under the putial spell of pisary we may 
1 m» hronght witfi understumlin/^ to the name forhid 
ding !an<l of pinlosophy. 

S H, Ihairy is well ehnraeterizetl, tliotigli not 
di*fuH»d, as an iuterpretatuai life, Ida* term 
^*life*' lien* signifies tla* human piir* 
ponive eotiseiousm^sH, imil netive pursuit 
of ends. An interpretation «>f lift'* is^ then, it 
seleefion and iieeount of sueh vahies in huintin ex- 
l-Hwienee as art' aetually sought iir tire worth the 
seeking. For the |SM*t all fhinp are good or had, 
and never otily matters of fuel. He is neither nn 
annalist nor t atatistknan, ami is mmi m ol^emr 
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only for the sake of a liiglior dpsigii. lie in nno 
who appreciates, and expresses his appreeiation so 
fittingly that it becomes a kind of Init h, and a per- 
manently communicable object. 'Fhat “ nniHHlie.l 
joy,” the skylark’s .song and flight, is through the 
genius of Shelley so faithfully einlmdied, that, it 
may enter as a definite joy into the lives of count- 
less human beings. The, aensuoua or suggestive' 
values of nature arc caught by the piH't's quick 
feeling for beauty, and fixed by his <'reative a<’tiv- 
ity. Or with his ready sympathy he may perceive 
the value of some hupian ideal nr mast<'ring pa.s- 
sion, and make it a reality for our eouimon feeling. 
Where the poet has to do with the baw^ and hate- 
ful, his attitude is still appn'ciutive. 'Phe evil is 
apprehended as part of a dramath^ whoh* having 
positive moral or lesthotic vahio. Moral i<leas 
may appear in both poetry and life as the inspira- 
tion and justification of atnigght. Where there is 
no conception of its moral significance, the r<*pul- 
sive possesses for the poet’s conseiousnesH the 
sesthetic value of diversity and contrast. Mveu 
where the evil and ugly is isolatcul, as ii» certain 
of Browning’s dramatic monologues, it forms, kith 
for the poet and the reader, but a part of souks 
larger perception of life or character, which i.s suli- 
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hfMUiiiftd nr g<»(HL INietry inv(4vf*8, then, 
l!if* (liHcnvcry and pr(\Hnntatinii nf htinain f‘X]K‘ri‘ 
tairnH that an' satisfying and appiading. It is a 
language fnr human jdnasurus and idnais. Ihwtry 
is witlinut dnuht a gr4’at dtad iimru than this, and 
niily aftnr n <*nn‘ful analysis nf its jMsmtinr laU' 
guag4M*ou!tl nun distinguish it fnuu kimlrnd arts: 
hut it will sutlirn for uur |iurpnsrH tn nhnra<*turi/,n 
aud nnt tlitTcrtajliafn. Starting fnan this iimst 
gnnura! truth n'S[)fa»ting {K*ntry, \vv may nnw ItHtk 
fur that asjHS'l of if whnndy it may Is* a wifnrss 
<if phihwfphifail trtdln '• 

11. Fur tim nuswur fu <mr qtmHtiun, wu must 
ttirn to an t'xaiuinut inn uf thn intnllrrtuul nhauunfs 
sbcfdtyin <vf pustry. lu thu tirst p!acM% t!u’ ruun 
Whiimam umn d(‘uuuid that tlin pu^q shall Iw' ar- 
cunitu in his n*pr<'Hnntntiuns is stiggnslivu uf im 
indispunsahln int<dluHtuil fatiur in his giauus. 
Ah wu liavu siauq he' is nut tu rnprudurt' niUnra, 
hut till* human appmuiativc* uxpnriums* uf miturn. 
Nnvurthuh'ss^ liu must uvnn hnru !m‘ truu tu Ids 
ulqurf. 1 1 is art invedves his ahillty iu e'Xpruss 
gmmimdy and sinre'ruly what hu himmdf ux]HU*i« 
unarm in fhu |>rrmunrr* uf naftrrrq, or wliiii hu unii 
catelt uf titu innur iivus uf ufliurs liy virtni' <»f Ids 
intalligcmi sjmpifhy* No immint of unmtirm ur 
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even of imagination -will profit a niiicsa lie 

can render a tnie account of thoin. 'Fo 1 h> .snrt', 
lie need not define, or oven explain; for it is hi.s 
function to transfer the immediate <inaIitieH of (ex- 
perience: hut he must he able, to apeak the truth, 
and, in order to speak it, lui iiiuat have known it. 
In all this, however, we. have made no demand that, 
the poet should sec more, than one thing at a tiim*. 
Sincerity of expression (hn'S not reijuire what is 
distinctly another mode of intelligimee, ctmrpri'hrn- 
siveness of view. It is easier, and aeeordingly 
more usual, to render' an account of tla* momenfs 
and casual units of experience, than of its tetality. 
There are poets, little and great, who i«>hs(‘sh tin' 
intellectual virtue of sincerity, witlauit the intel- 
lectual power of synthesis and reeoneiliation. 
This distinction will enable us to separate the in- 
telligence exhibited in all iwetry, from that <liK- 
tinct form of intelligence exhibited in such jxwtry 
as is properly to be called philosoplneal. 

The “ barbarian ” in poetry has recently been 
defined as “ the man who regards his passions as 
their own excuse for being; who does not domes- 
ticate them either by understanding thnir cattse* or 
by conceiving their ideal goal.” ' One will read- 

’ George Santayana, in hi# Poetry and Religion, p. 176 . 
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Whitntnn mnnifnsfa a ^unrvvh 
ity *to itiul nnninuiiiirnff* n 

aboixt; roninnan’st Wn 

ut wifli kill! In nil ninl 

Bxx"fc \vi^ nnniii»f dniiy him frnth, 

is Ixoxic^Hf V nml tmt umh^rntamUnj^. 11 m* 
les ixx ■\vl*i<*h 1 h‘ tlinruvMrrt hu muMh w<»rfln 

Dm a,xi.<l iuhI <!tt nnt rounfitulM 

e. To thv Hululinn (if ultiiiinfn ijm'HtidUH 
bixtos 4't uf myi4tnr\% ninl tin* iHinviM.- 


, SLT& ‘-thfii lif*» itnil {i|0ntHy* 

po-w©3rfiLAl |»ltty till, nnti }mt niity r«ntiribvii=0 


d is jjiiBtl.v tU'w-rilMHl by ti»» writer jiiMt 
^ “ SL j>li,niitttH!nng«triH of «*oii{inii«iurt vin 
id, iinpTC'«‘«Hiv<», bit iiumottfimuH niiti hnrd 
(uisln in. xjioinorj*, liki^ thi! wtivt-H tif th« kwi 
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or the decorations of some harluirotis trni|!!<\ siil)> 
lime only by the infinite inn nf parfs/' " 

As is Walt Whitman, so are many jinef^ greater 
and less. Some who hav<^Meen the wnrhi view, ex 
Mbit the same partienlariHiii in their iyrie mnnds; 
although, generally sp(*aking, a ftnef wlm nnet^ 
has comprehended the world, will see the pnrfM fif 
it in the light of that wisdom. Pmt Walt Whit^ 
mania peculiarly representative of flte pnetrv that 
can be true, without Inang wise in tlie manner that 
we shall come shortly to understan<i ns the manlier 
of philosophy. He is^is desultory in hin pt»et ritp- 
tures as is the common man when he lives in his 
immediate experiences, Tla* truth woti hy eaeh is 
the clear vision of one thing, or of a limife»t e<d ■ 
lection of things, and not tin* broad inelusivt* vision 
of all things. 

§10. The transition from Whitman to Shake* 
speare may seem somewhat ahrupf, fnit th»' very 

Constructive diffcreilWH iH'tWtH'Il flitw. 

KnowUdgein iutcn'Ht ijijj iltlilliiy. 

Shakespeare. Noithor hilH [>Ht UU.V mtiturV I-. r>lf 

tion -upon hnniau life and itn fiivirumiM-iit. 
iN'cithcrj &8 polity iH the of iitiv wttrhl vii'W j 

which will mottu for im flint iiciffiiT h h phthm- 

* Santayana : ap, p. imr 
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ophor-jKmf. Ah mHjxrtH Shakrspcan*, this m a 
liard Haying. Wn are aeeuHtuined te the eritieal 
jinlginent that iindn in tin* Shakf'H|}eariuii <lrainiiH 
nn apprelHaiHiuu of the universal in liunuui life. 
IiUt though tluH judgment is tnu‘j it is !»y no liieans 
eoueIuHiv(‘ as respects Shakes|)ean‘\H relation to the 
philoHophi<ad type of thought. For then* <’an he 
univi^rsality without })hiloH<»phy. Thus, to know 
the groups and the marks <d' the vt^rtehrates is tt» 
know a truth whicli possesses gent*rnlity, in 

trailistim^tiou to the partieularism of Whitman's 

« 

p<M*tic eousidousnesH. h'.ven so to know well tin* 
gnmps and marks of Inmuiu <*hnra(’ter, verfehnU(* 
ami invertc'hrate, is t<» know tlint <»f wlneh the uv<‘r* 
age nuifij in his hand t<» lumd strtiggle with life, 
is iguorard. Sueh a wisdom Hhakespean* pus- 
HeHH(»d to a unitpie degree, ami it enul)h*d him to 
reeoUHtrm’t Imumii !iA*. lie <lid not merely {ht- 
e<*ive‘ human Htat(*H and umtiviss, hut he uiiderstmat 
human natun* so well that he <*ould ereatt* CHUisist* 
ent im»n and wo!m*m Mor<Hna*r, Khakc*HjH*are’H 
knowledge was not <mly thtm universal in iHung 
a knowkslgt* of g(‘nernl grotips and laws, hut also 
in respwt of its extensity. IUh timle-rsfiimling 
was IIS rich as it was acute. It is trm*, then, that 
Bliaki*Hpi»ara read human life as an <jpc‘ii hmk^ 
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knowing certainly the manner of human thinking 
and f eelingj and the power and interplay of human 
motives. But it is equally true, on the other hand^ 
that he possessed no unitary conception of the 
meaning and larger relations of human life. Such 
a conception might have been expressed either by 
means of the outlook of some dominating and per- 
sistent type of personality, or by a pervading sug- 
gestion of some constant world-setting for the 
variable enterprise of mankind. It could appear 
only provided the poet’s appreciation of life in de- 
tail were determined by an interpretation of the 
meaning of life as a whole. Shakespeare appar- 
ently possessed no such interpretation. Even 
when Hamlet is groping after some larger truth 
that may bear upon the definite problems of life, 
he represents but one, and that a strange and un- 
usual, type of human nature. And Hamlet’s re- 
flections, it should be noted, have no outcome. 
There is no Shakespearian answer to the riddles 
that Hamlet propounds. The poet’s genius is not 
less amazing for this fact ; indeed, his peculiar dis- 
tinction can only be comprehended upon this basis. 
Shakespeare put no construction upon life, and by 
virtue of this very reserve accomplished an art of 
surpassing fidelity and vividness. The absence of 
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plrilc^Hnphv in 81uikn8p<Mr«‘, and tin* prrsnncn <»f 
thn. nawt <*liariu*tc‘riHtic qtmlily <>f hin inav 

both bn ini|nitnd by thv onn atlinnatioiq that ihrm 
is no Shakrspvarian point of viow, 

lliin truth aii^nifinH bnth gain aiui bmH, llu* 
philoHophinn! cTitic^isju of lifn may vary from tho 
i<k‘al ohjnntivity of abnoluto truth, to tlu* atibjoc*- 
tivity iif a p<»rHonul roligiou. PhiloHopby aiiuH to 
norroH. tho partiality of particular jKontn of view 
ly mcauiH of a {Hunt (»f view that aba 11 cmuprtdieiul 
their relatiouHj ami idTect auch recomhliationH or 

m 

tranBformaticUiH an nhall enulde tlauu to eoUHlitute 
a uuiv(u'H<^ IduloHophy alwaya aHHumen tlu» hyp*)- 
tlu'ticnl view of onmiHci<mee. The neecHHity 
Httch a final <*riticiHm in implicit in ev<*ry Hcientific 
itiun of kuo\vhHlgc‘j ami in every jiuifictnent that in 
piWHcd u|H>n lif(\ Philosophy maken a distinct 
am! peetdiar ciuntribution to human kmnvledge by 
its liertiie effort to measure all kmmdedgea ami all 
ideak by tlm Htandard of totality. NevertheleHS 
it k significant that no human individual can |am- 
sibly possesH tlui range* of omniscience, I'he most 
aelequate kmuvledgi! of \vhi<*h any generation of 
men is capalde^ will always la* that which is c«ue 
tndved by the most synthetic and vigorously luetio 
pliysical minds; but every individual |)liilcmo|iliy 
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-n-ill nevertheless be a premature synthesis. The 
effort to complete knowledge is the indispensable 
test of the adequacy of prevailing conceptions, but 
[j . the completed knowledge of any individual mind, 

i will shortlv become an historical monument. It will 

i 

j belong primarily to the personal life of its creator, 

[ as the articulation of his personal covenant with 

I the universe. There is a sound justification for 

such a conclusion of things in the case of the indi- 
vidual, for the conditions of human life make it 
inevitable; but it will always possess a felt unity, 
and many distinct features, that are private and 
subjective. Xow such a projection of personality, 
with its coloring and its selection, Shakespeare has 
avoided; and very largely as a consequence, his 
dramas are a storehouse of genuine human nature. 
Ambition, mercy, hate, madness, guilelessness, con- 
ventionality, mirth, bravery, deceit, purity — ^these, 
and all human states and attributes save piety, are 
upon his pages as real, and as mysterious withal, 
as they are in the great historical society. Tor 
h ^ ordinary reader, these states and attributes are 

more real in Hamlet or Lear than in his own 
I <iirect experience, because in Hamlet and Lear he 

I can see them with the eye and intelligence of gen- 

1 ins. But Shakespeare is the world all over again, 
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and tliere is loss as ■well as gain in s'acli realism. 
Here is Eumaii life, no donbt, and a brilliant pag- 
eantry it is ; but human life as varied and as prob- 
lematic as it is in the living. Shakespeare’s fun- 
damental intellectual resource is the historical and 
psychological knowledge of such principles as 
govern the construction of human natures. The 
goods for which men undertake, and live or die, 
are any goods, justified only by the actual human 
striving for them. The virtues are the old win- 
ning virtues of the secular life, and the heroisms 
of the common conscience. Beyond its empirical 
generality, his knowledge is universal only in the 
sense that space and time are *aniversal. His con- 
sciousness contains its representative creations, and 
expresses them unspoiled by any transforming 
thought. His poetic consciousness is like the very 
stage to which he likens all the world: men and 
women meet there, and things happen there. The 
stage itself creates no unity save the occasion and 
the place. Shakespeare’s consciousness is univer- 
sal because it is a fair field with no favors. But 
even so it is particular, because, though each may 
enter and depart in peace, when all enter together 
there is anarchy and a babel of voices. AH 
Shakespeare is like all the world seen through the 
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eves of each of its iolialututit-^. liuinuii 

eiico in Slmkesp<*urc in liunjun rxjH riMin* an rvvrv 

one feels it, an comprelionhivf fla* aiiirrrpitr nf 

innumerable lives. lint Innuaii e\prrifau*i' in |ihi 

losophy in tlu‘ exp:Tienee t>f all m by a 

synthetic mi mi. Ilenc’e the wealth “f ti fe depiiinl 

by Shakesp(‘are h^tvch only to |Mtinf ent fhi* pb;. 

losopherB problem, ami fo ehidleiip* lu‘^ [Hnvi'rs. 

Here he will find material, and rea roHnlfH; mneh 

to philoHophi/.e about, Imt no pldb»suphy. 

§11. The diseuasion up to tln^ pjdnt bus attrih* 

nted to poetry very definite in!r!l«*eiua! fuflurs 

Philosophy ia that m*vertheless do m«t c*onHfitute phi’ 
Poetry. Th# 

World-View, losophy. Walt Wlatunin HjHaikH his 

Omur Khay« » t . , 

yam. feelmjy^ with truth, hut in ^uieral mane 

feats no compndienaive insight* SliakeHjM’Hre has 
not only sincerity of expression hut an underMiaiiib 
ing mind. He hm a krmwledge imi <mty of par^- 
ticnlar experieneea, but of buiniiti nnliirr: and a 
conscionaness full and varied like sotdrty ilself. 
But there is a kind of knowItHigo p^Hm^ssrd by 
neither, the knowkclg«t sought by et#i*rdiiniling iilt 
aspects of Imnian exiK'rienee, Isitb jiftrlirtihir ititil 
general. Not oven Shikivjaniro' In wtm» as om* 
who, having seen the wlicikfi unit fiindiimimliilly 

interpret a part But though thii p!iii«iiojilirr'jXM'*l 

« 
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may not yet be found, 'we cannot longer be ignorant 
of bis nature. He will be, like all poets, one wbo 
appreciates experiences or finds things good, and 
be will faithfully reproduce the values which he 
discovers. But he must justify himself in view 
of the fundamental nature of the universe. The 
values which he apprehends must be harmonious, 
and so far above the plurality of goods as to trans- 
cend and unify them. The philosopher-poet will 
find reality as a whole to be something that accred- 
its the order of values in his inner life. He will 
not only find certain things^ to be most worthy 
objects of action or contemplation, but he will see 
why they are worthy, because he will have con- 
strued the judgment of the universe in their 
favor. 

In this general sense, Omar Khayyam is a phi- 
losopher-poet. To be sure his universe is quite the 
opposite of that which most poets conceive, and is 
perhaps profoundly antagonistic to the very spirit 
of poetry; but it is none the less true that the joys 
to which Omar invites us are such as his universe 
prescribes for human life. 

“Some for the Glories of This World; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum.” 
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Herein is both poetry and philosophy, nllndt hut 
a poor brand of each. We are invited to oeenpy 
ourselves only ovith .spiritual ea.sh, lK*ean.sc the; 
universe is spiritually insolvent. 'I’tn' immedi- 
ately gratifying feelings are the. mdy ftsdings that 
the ■world can guarantee. Omar Khayyam is a 
philosopher-poet, because his immediate ilelight in 
“youth’s sweet-scented manuscript” is jiart. of a 
consciousness that vaguely Ke<*s, llmugh it <‘annnt 
grasp, “this .sorry scheme of things <>ntire.” 

“ Drink for you know not whence^ yon cotiK*, nor \v!ty ; 

Drink for you know !iot why you go, nor whori'.*’ 

§ 12. But the poet in his world-view ordinarily 
sees other than darknes.s. TIk! sanu'. innate spir- 
Wordaworth. itual cntorpriso that sustains religious 
faith leads the poet more often to tind the miiv<'rse 
positively congenial to his i<leala, aiul to ideals in 
general. He interprets human (‘xperieiK'i* in tlui 
light of the spirituality of all the. world. It is to 
Wordsworth that wo of the present agt*. are <’hiefly 
indebted for such imagery, and it will profit us 
to consider somewhat carefully the phiIos<»phienI 
quality of his poetry. 

Walter Pater, in introducing his appreciation 
of Wordsworth, writes that “an intimato eon- 
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scioTisness of the expression of natural things, 
which weighs, listens, penetrates, where the earlier 
mind passed roughly by, is a large element in the 
complexion of modern poetry.’^ We recognize at 
once the truth of this characterization as applied 
to Wordsworth. But there is something more dis- 
tinguished about this poet’s sensibility even than 
its extreme fineness and delicacy ; a quality that is 
suggested, though not made explicit, by Shelley’s 
allusion to Wordsworth’s experience as a sort of 
thought in sense.” ITature possessed for him not 
merely enjoyable and descvibable characters of 
great variety and minuteness, but an immediately 
apprehended unity and meaning. It would be a 
great mistake to construe this meaning in sense 
as analogous to the crude symbolism of the educa- 
tor Froebel, to whom, as he said, the world of 
crystals proclaimed, in distinct and univocal terms, 
the laws of human life,” Wordsworth did not 
attach ideas to sense, but regarded sense itself as 
a communication of truth. We readily call to 
mind his unique capacity for apprehending the 
characteristic flavor of a certain place in a certain 
moment of time, the individuality of a situation. 
JTow in such moments he felt that he was receiving 
intelligences, none the less direct and significant 
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for their inarticulate form. Like the hoy on 
Windermere, whom he himself describes, 

"while he hung 

Loitering, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind. 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks. 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 

Tor our purpose it is essential that we should 
recognize in this appreciation of nature, expressed 
in almost every poem that Wordsworth wrote, a 
consciousness respecting the fundamental nature 
of the world. Conversation, as we know, de- 
notes an interchange of commensurable meanings. 
Whatever the code may be, whether words or the 
most subtle form of suggestion, communication is 
impossible without community of nature. Hence, 
in believing himself to be holding converse with 
the so-called physical world, Wordsworth conceives 
that world as fundamentally like himself. He 
finds the most profound thing in all the world to 
be the universal spiritual life. In nature this life 
manifests itself most directly, clothed in its own 
proper dignity and peace. But it may be discov- 
ered in the humanity that is most close to nature, 
in the avocations of plain and simple people, and 
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tlu' uiiHophisticapHl d(‘lightH <>f cliiidn'n; and^ with 
tin* jH'rspHd iv(‘, of eontoinplatioyi, (*vcm arntm|i: IIh'. 
nndtitndrs (yf that huge', (dtv/’ 

So Wordswortli m nuuluriug a Inu' aroouiii of 
hin own oxporionrc' of n-ality wlu'iij m in Tho 
Prolud(‘,'^ he' Hayn uneMjuiv<H*ally : 

** A gnioiouw «pirit oN*r thi« <atrih 
An<! in t lu' heart of man ; inviaihly 
It eoin<*H to workn of tm reproved delight, 

And tendency Inmign; directing thone 

Who care not, know not, think not, what iln^y do,*^ 

Wonlnworth h not a plnloaophor potd In'enuist' by 
Bcairrhiug hln pagoH wt' oaiPlinei an oxpli<‘ii pliito- 
Hophical (*r<*rd Huoh an tluH, hut hreaiUHo all fho j(»yH 
of which hiH jxKd-Houl c.oinpt'lH him to niug have* thtdr 
pe’ctilinr note*, and compoac tladr ptMudiar harnnmy, 
hy virtue* of au<‘h an inehve'lliug ciinHciemHiioBa, lleu'e^ 
in one* who is a philoH<iphe‘r in an<! throtigh hin 
jKHdry. He* is a pluTeysoplau' in nn far as the* eiedail 
of his apfirce’iat ion hnels fmidamt*ntal jnstiti<*atieai 
in a worhhvienv, Frean the* inmumemce* tif ilm 
universal he*artP* there' fedlenva, not thrcmgli any 
mcdiati^ re*aHeniing, htit Ijy the itinnc*diate e'xp4*ri- 
ence <if its propriet.y, n eonee'jvtiem of that whi<*h 
is of suprernt' wevrth in lifth 1lie' hight'st ami b'st 
whieh life is capable is eonteunplatiean nr tlu' 
eonseiouHiiew of the universal indwelling of ({{hI 
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Of those who fail to live tlius fittingly in tlir niidst 
of the divine life^ Walter Pater speaks tor Werds- 
worth as follows: 

''To higher or lower ends they move too often with some- 
thing of a sad countenance, with htirried and ignoble gait, 
becoming, unconsciously, Homething like tliorns, in tlieir 
anxiety to bear grapes; it being possible for p<‘o|>Ie, in t he. 
pursuit of even great ends, to Iweome themwdves thin 
and impoverished in spirit and tcmiper, thus diminish- 
ing the sum of perfection in thtJ world at its veay 
sources/'^ 

The quiet and worshipful spirit, won by tln^ <»n!ti“ 
vation of the emotions appropriate to tin* pn^siuiee 
of nature and society, is the mark of the. c^oinpifd.** 
est life and the most acceptable Hervi<*e. 1'huH f(»r 
Wordsworth the meaning of Hf{^ is iiiHeparuhh^ 
from the meaning of the universe. In appreliend- 
ing that which is good and heatitiftd in hniniin 
experience, he was attended by a vinion u{ thc’i 
totality of things. Herein he has had if 

not with the form, at any rate with the very snh* 
stance of philosophy. 

§ 13. Unquestionably the supreme philosopher* 
poet is Dante. He is not only pl]iilosoplii<*al in tlie 
Dante. temper of his mind, but Ins greatest 
poem is the incarnation of a definite system of 
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philoHophy, the most definite that the world has 
seen. That eoneeption of the world whi(*h in tlie 
thirteenth <’entnry found nrgtnn(‘ntative and or- 
derly expression in the “ SuTinna 'rheologiie '' of 
llimnas of Aqnino, and constituted the faith of 
the ehurchj is visualizcil hy Dante, and nuuh* tite 
basis of an interpr(‘tation of life*. 

The Divina Conunedia"' d<‘ulH with all the 
heaveUB to tlu^ Kinpyreati itself, and with all spirit- 
ual life to th(‘ v<*ry {)reH<‘nee. of (}od. It derives 
its imagery from the cosmology of th(* day, its 

m 

dramatic motive* from the (liristian and (}re(‘k 
conceptions of (lod and his <l(‘nlings witli tlm 
world. Sin is |)unish(Hl D'cause of the justiet* of 
(5od; knowledg(', virtue, and faith haul, throtigh 
(lod’s grace and m<*rey miunfest<*d in (dirist, to a 
per|K*ttuil nnion witii Him. H<‘11, purgatory, and 
paradise give jdaet* and setting to the events of 
the drama. But tin* d<»eper uu'aning the |K>ein 
is allegoricuL In a lett<*r <iuottal by Lowell, Dante 
wrih^s : 

*'Thc literal subjert of the whoh* work is the state of the 
s(iul after death, sinj|>ly eonsidered. Itut if the work he 
taken allegorically tfu* mdiject is man, m by merit or de- 
mc*rlt, through freedom of the will, he renders himwdf 
liable to the rcwanl or ptmishment of jiisticeP^* 

* Letter Can Grande, B©ti l,ewalP« on Danie^ p. ^*^*1 • 
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In other words, the inner and essential nienninp!: 
of the poem has to do not witli exteTiial n'trilmtioii, 
hut with character, and the laws which (h'termine 
its own proper ruin or |Kn-feeti<in. 'I'lie ]inuish- 
ments described in the “ Inf<>rno ” an* ae<-ounts of 
the state of guilt itself, implications of th<> will 
that has chosen the part of brntishness. Sin itself 
is damnable and deadening, but tln' ktiowledgo 
that the soul that sinnetb slml! di(^ is the iirst way 
of emancipation from sin. d'he gnidnne<* of Virgil 
through hell and purgatory signities the knowlcdg<> 
of good and evil, or moral insight, as the guijle 
of man through this life of struggle and progress. 
The earthly paradise, at the <dose of tin* “ Ibirga- 
torio,” represents the highest Htat(( to whi<di biiiuan 
character can attain when choice is dotiwmined by 
ordinary experience, intelligence, and understand- 
ing. Here man stands alone, einbma’d with an 
enlightened conscience. Here are uttensl the last 
words of Virgil to Dante, the e-xplonw of the spir- 
itual country: 

“Expect no more or word or sign from me. Fre(‘, up- 
right, and sane is thine own free will, and it wouhl Is* 
wrong not to act according to its pleasure ; wherefore thts; 
over thyself I crown and mitre." • 


* Pwrgatorio, Canto XXVU. Translation by Norton, 
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Vnxt moral is ti<R lla* last word. As 

Boatri(‘o, the* iuuip‘ of t(*n<k*rn<‘ss ami hoiim^ss, 
miiH'S Dante in the earthly paradise, am! leads 
him from the suininii of purpitory iut<» the lieaviai 
of heavens, and ev<‘n to the eternal light; S(» there 
is ad<hal to tlu’! in<‘re lunnan, xaRdhudiial, and 
rmn’al resonrees of the soul, tin* sustaining {anviu* 
of the divim? gra<*e, the illuniinatiiig pow<»r <»f 
divine truth, and the trunsforining {H>\V{‘r of divifie 
love. Through the ai<l <d* this higlier wisdom, the 
journey (d life l>e<H)nH‘H lh(* way to (lod. I'hus 
th(^ ull<^g<uvK*al truth of the"^*’ DIvina fomnuaiia” 
is not nu'ndy an analysis <}f tlie inornl nuttirc* of 
man, hut tin*, revelntiou of a xmiviu'sal spiritual 
order, mnnilVstiug itsedf in llu‘ moral <»volution 
of th<‘ individual, and ahov(‘ all in his tiliimah* 
community with the etiwuul gootltiess. 

**Th<>u shouldsi not, if I <l<Han aright, wonder m<jre at 
thy aseeat, than at a Htream if from a high mountnin it 
dtwends to the A rnarvad it would he in thee, if, 

deprives! of liindrani'e, thou had.st sat Im'Iow, even an 
quiet by living fire in <*arth wouhl 

Buell, in brief, is Dante^s worhbvi<»w, so suggi'stive 
<»f the freer iilcailisiitt eoiua*ptioim of later thought 
as to justify a ViHHnii (‘harueU^ri^^ation of him as 
one who, accepting witlioiit a shadow of a doubt 
* Paradimt Cmito h 
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or hesitation all the constitutive ideas of inediieval 
thought and life, gras}X‘tl tliem so tinnly and gave 
them such lumiiums cxiiresnion that the sjdrit in 
tliem broke away from the form.” ^ 

But it must be added, as in the cast* of Words- 
worth, that Dante is a philosopher- juM-t not !m’- 
cause St. Thomas Aepunas apja-ars and speaks with 
authority in the Thirteenth (’unto of the “ Para- 
diso,” nor even because a philosophical d*H>frin(> 
can be consistently fornmlated from his writings, 
but because his consciousness of life is informed 
with a sense of its dnivcrsal hearings. 'I’iiere is 
a famous passage in the Twenty-second < 'anfo of 
the “ Paradiso,” in which Dante tlewriis’S himself 
as looking down upon tho earth from the starry 
heaven. 

‘“Thou art so near tho ultimate 8alvatii«i,’ t»egan }h'«- 
trice, ‘that thou oughtest to have thine eyes cleur and 
sharp. And therefore ere thou further euterest it, look 
back downward, and see how great a world I luive already 
set beneath thy feet, in order that thy heart, m far as it 
is able, may present itself joyous to tho triumphant erowd 
which comes glad through this round ether,' With my 
sight I returned through each and all tho seven spheres, 
and saw this globe such that I smiled at its mean win- 
blance; and that counsel I approve as thtj Ix^st wliieh 
holds it of least account; and ho who thinks of other 
things may be called truly worthy." 

'Edward Caird, in hk Uterature ai\d PkikMophy, Vol. 1. p, "4. 
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IRintcos Henk' of vahioa is that wliioh appf^ara from 
the Htarry hoavoii, IIib apstoro pioty, his inviii- 
oihlo (’ourng<% an<l his tuioomjmniiisinju; hatnn! of 
wrong, art^ noith<‘r aocnchmts of lomjH'ruiiumt nor 
hlind nwTioTiH, hut coinpoH^' tin* jirojau’ olmruotor 
of on<‘ wlio has hotii noon thi» worhl from (lod, 
ami roturmal t<» s <‘0 (»od from tho world. IIo was^ 
as Lowoll has said, a. man of g<miuH who omild 
hold In^artbnaik at laiy f<Kr tw<‘nty y<airs, and w<mlil 
not 1 ( 4 , hims(4f di(‘ till !u‘ had doia^ Ids task''; 
and Ids ]K)W(‘r was md olmtimuw, Imt a vision of 
tla^ ways of (Sod. Ho kmnv a truth tlud justiliod 
him in his Hnori{i(M‘H, and mud(‘ a groat glory of 
Ids d<^f(‘at and oxih*. K%a‘n so his jMK4ry nr up- 
prc‘(*iation of lif(‘ is tin* ('Xprossioti of an inward 
<*ont<anplati(m of tin* w<}rld in its tinily or <»ssmua\ 
It is hut an idahoration of tin* pi(4y whioh la* 
attrilndoH to tin* l<*HHor saints of paradisis whon In* 
has thoin say : 

^^Nay, it wonmnitial to tliis hlt^ssial t*xmtrnr«* to hold our- 
rndvas within thr divim^ will, wh(‘n»hy our vary wills arn 
nmda ona. Ho that as w(.! am froui staga in HtaKo through- 
out this rrtdm, to all tin* n‘ahn is phasing, as to iho King 
who inwills us with His will* And His will is our |)<»inT; 
it is that mm whrrrunto is moving all tliat whhdi It oroairs 
and which nature makesP^* 


* ParMm, CanU> II L 
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§14. There now rcmaiiH tlf iirh-f fa k of lii-i- 

tinguishing the plulowijtiKT-jMK'i fntm th<’ phikod- 

Th.Difi.r.nc.I>^«r himself The philns..pher jH„.t in 

between \vh<», huvitlg Illinle tile phil'Hi ijihicHl 

Poetry and ' 

PhUosophy. of view his own, espro'i.Ht's hiiiiHelf 

in the fom of poetry. The philo.si.phieul jniinl 
of view is that from whieh the universe is euiiipre 
bended in its totality. The wisdom of ih<' philos- 
opher is the knowdedge of eaeh through the knowl- 
edge of all. Wherein, then, ths's the {HH-t, whim 
possessed of such wisdom, differ from the philo.s<»- 
pher proper? To thiif qiu'stimi one ean give read 
ily enough the general answer, that the differenee 
lies in the mode of utterunee. Furthermore, we 
have already given some ueemmt of tlie js'euliar 
manner of the jHiet. He invites ns to exjH'rienee 
with him the beautiful and moving in nature and 
life. That which the {wet has to s-xpress, and 
that which he aims to arouse iti others, is an appre- 
ciative experience, lie nHpureM what Words- 
worth calls “ an atmosphere of sensation in whieh 
to move his wings.” Therefore if h<* is to la* 
philosophical in intelligence, ami yet eawmlially a 
poet, he must find his universal truth in immediattj 
experience. He must he one who, in waung tlw 
many, sees the one. The philoBOpher-jxiet is he 
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who vi.stializi‘H a fuialainfaital iiifcrprotnt inn nf tlu» 
world. A jHH'm/’ Hayn one* poet, “ is tlie very 
iina|Li;e of lih* expressed in its <*t<*rnul truth/' 

The philfJsnplH'r proper, on the other hand, has 
the Htennw uu<l h»ss inviting tusk of rendiudng sueh 
an iuterpn'tation artieulute lo thought. That. 
whi<‘h the p(H*t sees, tla^ phih»sopher must ilefine. 
That wliieh the poet divities, the phihmopher must 
ealeulute. *Thi‘ philosopher imisi dig for that 
which th(* jH)et sees shining through. As the jSH‘t 
transeemlH tlaaighi for the sak<* of exjHudenee, the 
phihwoplier must transeeml e^ptwieiua* hu’ the sake 
of thought. As fin* poet sc*eH alt, and all in each, 
so tin* p!dlosopln*r, krnrwing ea<dn must think nil 
eonsistentiy togi*ther, ami tlien know tau’h again. 
It is the part of philosophy to (sdleei and eritit*ise 
evidence, to formulate and (*<H»rdiiuite <*om*eptIons, 
anil limilly ilefine in mxact terms. Tin* reani 
mation id tin* structure id tlnutght is in*ctanpliH!ieil 
primarily in religion, wlii<»h is a geni‘ral eon- 
ception <d the world iiuMle tlm hasis of dally 
living. 

For religi«ai tlu're is no subjective csirrehitive 
less than life itself. Foetry is ancuher ami mori? 
circuniHcrilHsI menns of ri»Htt»ring thought to Hfi% 
By the |KHit^8 tiiiiigiiiiition, and through the art id 
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his expression, tkmght nuiy In- wnsumisly {mt- 
ceived. “ If the time shouhi ever ennn'," snyH 
Wordsworth, “ when wliut is iiuw Scii'iicc, 

thus familiarized to men, shall he ready Ut jiuf oii. 
as it were, a form of flesh ami IiIihmI, the ihs-l will 
lend his divine spirit to aid the transtigiirntion, 
and will welcome the Being thus prodnee<l. ns a 
dear and genuine inmuh! of the Ismsehidd of 
man.’”* As respects truth, philosophy lias an in- 
dubitable priority. The v<Ty steriiiiesH «tf the phi- 
losopher’s task is due to his supreme dedii-ntion to 
truth. But if validity k the merit of philosophy, 
it can well be supplemented by immediai’y, which 
is the merit of poetry. ProHnp)Kis<' in the jsH-t 
conviction of a sound philosophy, and wi* may say 
with Shelley, of his handiwork, that “ it is the j«'r- 
fect and consummate surfatte ami hhsim of all 
things; it is as the odor and the color of the rosti 
to the texture of the elements whi<di comjMtH<« if., 
as the form and splendor of unfaded iKuiuty to the 
secrets of anatomy and corniption.” “ ImUaal,” 
as he adds, “what were our consolations on this 
side of the grave — and our aspirations lK>yomi it— 
if poetry did not ascend to bring light an<l firo 

• Observations prefixed to the second edition of Lwifal 
Ballads. 
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from those eternal regions where the owl-wi^s^^i 
faculty of calculation dare not ever soar ? 

The unity in outlook, attended by differences of 
method and form, which may exist between poet 
and philosopher, is signally illustrated by the rela- 
tion between Goethe and Spinoza. What Goethe 
saw and felt, Spinoza proved and defined. The 
universal and eternal substance was to Spinoza, as 
philosopher, a theorem, and to Goethe, as poet, a 
perception and an emotion. Goethe writes to 
Jacobi that when philosophy lays itself out for 
division, he cannot get off with it, but when it 
confirms our original feeling as though we were 
one with nature,’’ it is welcome to him. In the 
same letter Goethe expresses his appreciation of 
Spinoza as the complement of his own nature: 

“His all-reconciling peace contrasted with my aU-agita- 
ting endeavor; his intellectual method was the opposite 
counterpart of my poetic way of feeling and expressing 
myself; and even the inflexible regularity of his logical 
procedure, which might be considered ill-adapted to moral 
subjects, made me his most passionate scholar and his 
devoted adherent. Mind and heart, understanding and 
sense, were drawn together with an inevitable elective 
affinity, and this at the same time produced an intimate 
union between individuals of the most different types. 

A Defence of Poetry. 

Quoted by Caird in his Literature and Philosophy ^ Vol. I, 
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It appears^ then, that ^han* with a!! 

philosoplierB that nf vh*\v fnan wliirh fh«‘ 

horizon line in the hnutularv (d all tin* 

Poetry is not always (»r <'SHentially pliiln'4Mj*lii<‘al, 
but may be ao; uihI wlnai tfn‘ jtMotir iinajiriiuit inn 
restores philosophy to inuii(*tliaey, hiimun oxpori- 
ence reaches its most eKultod state, exf‘«*ptin|^ nnly 
religion itself, wherein (hul is 1 m4|i seen ami ul*^o 
served. Nor is the part tvf philtfst^phy in [Htotry 
and religion either ignoble or jir«‘sumptuous, fur, 
humanly speaking, tin* owbwingerl faculty n( «*al‘ 
dilation ” is the only safe and sure means of aeeess 
to that place on high, 

Whore the aiglitiiigulc doth wing 
Not a HenHoh«HH, thiag, 

But a divine inehMUous irtuh; 

Philosophic munlH'-rH 
Tales and golden histories 
Of heaven and its inystericn/" 


CHAPTEE III 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIEHCB ’ 

§ 15. The least religions experience is so mys- 
terious and so complex that a moderate degree of 
The Possibility reflection upoH it tends to a sense of 

of Defining 

Religion. intellectual impotence. If I speak/^ 
says Emerson^ I define and confine, and am less.” 
One -would gladly set down religion among the un- 
speakable things and avoid the imputation of de- 
grading it. It is certain that the enterprise of 
defining religion is at present in disrepute. It has 
been undertaken so often and so unsuccessfully that 
contemporary students for the most part prefer 
to supply a list of historical definitions of religion, 
and let their variety demonstrate their futility. 
Metaphysicians and psychologists agree that in 
view of the differences of creed^ ritual, organiza- 
tion, conduct, and temperament that have been true 
of different religions in different times and places, 
one may as well abandon the idea that there is a 
constant element. 
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But on the other hand wo liavo the tostirnony 
afforded by the name religion; and the ordinary 
judgments of men to the effect that it aignifiea 
something to be religious, and to he more or h’-sa 
religious. There is an elementary logical |irin- 
ciple to the effect that a group name iniplieH cer- 
tain common group characters. 1 input i<'n<‘e with 
abstract or euphemistic definitions should not blind 
us to the truth. Even the psychologist fends in 
his description of religious phenomena to singl<> out 
and emphasize what he calls a ty'piml religious ex- 
perience. And the same applies to the idi'ulisl’s 
treatment of tho matter.^ Keligion, h<> luaisous, 
is essentially a development of whieli the true 
meaning can bo seen only in the higher sfaf^-s. 
The primitive religion is therefore only implicit 
religion. But lower stages cannot Iki regarded ns 
belonging to a single development with higher 
stages, if there bo not some actual promist« of the 
later in tho earlier, or some element which endures 
throughout. It is unavoidable, then, to assume 
that in dealing with religion wo are dealing with 
a specific and definable experience, 

§ 16. The profitableness of undertaking sueli a 
definition is another matter. It may well bo that 
’ Cf. Caird: The Evolution of Religion, Lecture# 11, III. 


THE HELKUOUB EXPEHIENEE 


in so hnnuin and {iraetical an affair as religion, 
definition is {Kuadiarly inappropriate. I?nt is thco’o 
Th<? Profit- hnman and pra(dicai vahxo in the 

Dcfini*nf^^ Very defining of religion? Is there not 
Eeiigion. demainl for it in the petniliar rr^la- 

lion that exists betwt'en religion and tlie progresH 
of enlightenment ? Religion asHCKnateH itself %vith 
the halhts of soeic'ty. Tho jnogrc^ss of enlighten- 
numt im^ans that more or 1 (‘hs all the time, and 
profoumlly at e(*rtaiu erititml times, soeiety mtist 
change its habits. Th(» c(nis(Min(‘m*e is that religion 
is liktdy to la* nbandomsl willt the ohl habits. The 
netal of a new ndigion is th(‘refore a chronic one. 
The r(Torm(*r in religion, or tin* tnun who wislu^s 
to he both enlightt*tied and r(*ligions, is ehiefly oc- 
cupied with tla* probhun of <lis<n)tjingling religion 
pnn* and nndelilcMl frotn <lefnutt^ diseri'dited prac- 
tices anti opinions. Ami the Hohdion c^f the prob- 
lem turns upon some u))pr('h<msi(m of the essence 
of religion. 'There is a larger amount of necessary 
and tmneecwnry trag<‘dy dur* to tlie extrinsic con- 
nection betwe(*n ideas and certain modes of their 
expressioTi. Then^ can Iw no more serious and 
urgent dtily tlum that of c^xpressing as directly, 
ami HO as truly as possible, the grcuit iKWinnmmt 
human conceniH* The men to whom edm^ationiil 
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reform has been largely due have been the men 
who have remembered for their fellows what this 
whole business of education is after all for. Co- 
menius and Pestalozzi served society by stripping 
educational activity of its historical and institu- 
tional accessories, and laying bare the genuine 
human need that these are designed to satisfy. 
There is a similar virtue in the insistent attempt 
to distinguish between the essential and the acces- 
sory in religion. 

§ 17. Although declining to be discouraged by 
the conspicuousness of past failures in this connec- 
Tbe Tmt by them. The 

amazing complexity of religious phe- 
nomena must somehow be seen to be con- 
sistent with their common nature. The religious 
experience must not only be found, but must also 
be reconciled with the varieties of religious ex- 
perience.” The inadequacy of the well-known 
definitions of religion may be attributed to several 
causes. The co mm onest fallacy is to define relig- 
ion in terms of a religion. My definition of re- 
ligion must include my brother’s religion, even 
though he live on the other side of the globe, and 
my ancestor’s religion, in spite of his prehistoric 
remoten^. Error may easily arise through the 
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attempt to di^fine religion in terms of mv own re- 
ligioiij or what I <*f)n<*eive to 1 m* the true r(‘Hgio!L 
Whatever the relation In'tween i<h‘al religion and 
a<‘tual ndigion, the ti<d<l of religion eontains hy 
efuntnon eonsent <*ult.H that must on their own 
gromuls <»on<l(‘nui oiu^ atiother; ndigiona that are 
bad ndigioiiH^ an<l yvt r(digionH. 

A more (mlight(‘n(‘d fallaey, and a more dang(*r“ 
ouB one, is dn<‘ to the Hupponition that religion ean 
he (h*fined ex(duBiv<dy in t<*nnH of Bonn* <l<‘partnu*nt 
of litnnan nature. have, Ikh'U deseriptionH 

of religion in terinH of feelifig, int(dl(H*t^ ami e(ae 
duet r('Hp<‘etively. But it is ahvays <*aBy to over- 
throw Hu<*h a <leH(n*iption, hy ruiBing the (piesfion 
of ilB appHealiou t(M»vi<l(*utly r(digi<mH <»xjHud<meeB 
that h(dong to H(un<‘, other aHp<‘<’t of lift*. Rt*ligion 
is not f(*tding, lH*eatiHe tiuua*. art^ many phh*gnuitit% 
(hxhftaudng imm vvliost* religitm eonsistB in gtHal 
workn. Rt‘ligion in not <*ondu<*t, for then* an* 
many tnysties wlawe^ v<*ry n*ligion in witlulrawal 
from tht^ fu^ld of aetion. Iteligitui is n<»t intt*lk*i> 
tion, ftvr no tmt* has <*ver l>i‘{‘n ahk^ to formulatt* a 
ereed that in (*ommon to all ndigions. Y<d; witle 
out a doubt c)ne mmi lm>k for the eftaenet* of relig' 
ion in human nature. The preaent pByeladogieal 
interest in religion haft t*niphaai>.ed this truflu 
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How, then, may we describe it in terms of certain 
constant conditions of Imraan life, an<l yet (‘stuipc* 
the abstractness of the facultative inetlind Mod- 
ern psychology suggests an answer in demon- 
strating the interdependence of knowledge;, feeding, 
and volition.^ The perfect case of this unity is 
belief. The believing experience is ceigiiitive* in 
intent, but practical and emotional as well in <'e>n- 
tent. I believe what I take; for grante’d ; and the 
object of my belief is not merely kne)wu, but alse) 
felt and acted upon. What I believe ('.cprevurH 
itself in my total experience. 

There is some hope, then, of an adequate d<di- 
nition of the religious experience, if it b(; n’ganh'd 
as belonging to the psychological typo of belief.* 
Belief, however, is a broader category than relig- 
ion. There must be some religious type of h(diev- 
ing. An account of religion in terras of l)eli<‘vi!)ig, 
and the particular type of it here in question, 
would, then, constitute the central stern of a psy- 
chology of religion, and affords the proper concrq)- 
tions for a description of the religious experience. 
Even here the reservation must be made that Irelicf 
is always more than the believing state, in that it 

’Cf. Leuba; Introdwiim to a Psychological Study of Relig- 
ion, Monist, Vol. XI, p. 195. 

’ Cf. Leuba: lUd. 
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means to be irue^ Hence tf) cmnjjk^te an accoinit 
of religion one Hhoitld eonsidi'r its object^ or its 
(’ognitiV(H iinplicationH. ]>ut this treatment; 

of tin' relation betw<'en religion an<l philosophy 
niUHt be d(»f(n'n‘(l until in tlu^ pn^nent chaf^ter 
shall have come to appr<Khat(^ th<' inwardness of 
the religious (HjnHeionHiunss. d**o this (*nd we nnist 
p('nnit onrBelv<‘H to be eidightened by expmn- 
once of religious people as vicnved from within. 
It is not our opinion of a inaids rtdigion that is 
here in qnestion, hut the eontcnit atul nu^atung 
which it has for him* 


“I wotild have you/' saya Fielding, in his Hearts of 
Men/' “go aiul kius^l lamide the Mahonuneiian ns he 
prays at th(^ sunsc't hour, and put your lu'art to his and 
%vait for the et^ho that will surely eoin(‘. ... I 
would have yo\i go to the hillnian sinearing thc^ stone 
with butt<^r that his go<l may 1 k', pleawal, to the woman 
crying to the fon^st god for her sick chihl, to the boy 
b(dore his monks learning to he good. No matter where 
you go, no matter what the faith is calhal, if y<ni have 
the hearing ear, if your lumrt is in unison with the heart 
of the wcrld, you will hear always th<^ same song."* 


18* The general i<lentiiieatii>n of religion with 
belief is made without serious difliciilty. Hit! 


E«U|^oii 

m 


eH8€ntial factor in beli«tf, is, aa wc havtj 
seen, the reaction of tho whole por«>n- 


Cf. §2». 


» P. 322. 
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ality to a fixed object or aocoptod situation. A 
similar principle xmdorlicH connunn judgments 
about a man’s religion. lie is accnunti'd most re- 
ligious whoso religion penetrates ins life most inti- 
mately. In the man wiioao religion consists in the 
outer exercise of attendance, TijK)n <>hnrch, we ret;- 
ognize the sham. lie appears to be religions. 
He does one of the things which a religions man 
would do; but an object of religious faith is not 
the constant environment of liis life. H<' may or 
may not feel sure of God from his janv, hut God 
is not among the things that count in his <Iaily 
life. God does not enter into his calculations or 
determine his scale of values. Again, discursive 
thinking is regarded as an intcrrujition of religion. 
When I am at pains to justify my religion, I am 
already doubting; and for common opinion dotibt 
is identical with irreligion. In so far as I am 
religious, my religion stands in no need ttf jtistifi- 
cation, even though I regard it as justifiable. In 
my religious experience I am taking aomxithing for 
granted; in other words I act about it and fe<d 
about it in a manner that is going to bo determined 
by the special conditions of my mood and tem- 
perament. The mechanical and prosaic man ac- 
knowledges God in his mechanical and proeaix! 
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way. lie InvlicvOvS in divine n‘tributien an he 
belicjves in (*einmercial or H<K*iul ri'trihution. lie 
is as carefnl to pr(‘pare for tla' n(‘Xi worhl as he 
is to \h) r(:‘S})eetable in this. The iKKd^ on tin* (Mber 
hand, believes in God after th(‘ manner of bis 
genius^ Though he worship God in spirit lie may 
cotiduct his life in an irregular manner {K‘euliar 
to hims(‘lf, DifTercmee of mood in tlu5 same in- 
dividual may he judged by th(‘ same measure. 
When God is most real to him, brought home to 
him most vividly, or <*onHei<niHly olnyinl, in these 
moments he is most ndigious! Wlaui, on th(‘ tdht^r 
hand, God is nuu’dy a name to him, uml eluireh 
a routine, or wlnm both ar<‘ f<)rgotti*n in the daily 
oc<nii)ations, he is least religicniH, II is life on tht^ 
whol<‘ is said to he religiotis in so fur ns pt^ritKls 
of the second type are subordinated to iHu^itnlH of 
the first type. Furtlier wtdl-kmnvn (dements of 
belief, corollaries of tlie above, ari^ (‘vichmtiy pn‘s- 
ent in ndigiom A ec^rtain mnir/ery remaim con- 
stant througliout an ixidividuaFs (‘Xijeriimec*. Ifo 
comes back to it as to a pbysi<»al in 8pa<*cu 

And althougli redigion is sporadically an exclusive! 
and isolated affair, it tends strongly to be social 
The religious object, or God, is a social ohjiH!i, 
common to me and to my neighbor, and presup- 
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posed in our collective undertakings. This reduc- 
tion of religion to the tyjjc of tlu; Indieving stnto 
should thus provide us with an answer to tiiat old 
and fundamental question concerning the relative 
priority of faith and works. The test of the faith 
is in the works, and the works are religions in sf) 
far as they are the expression of tin? faith. K(«- 
ligion is not the doing of anything nor th<‘ feel- 
ing of anything nor the tluTiking of anything, 
but the reacting as a whole, in tf'rins of all [tos- 
sible activities of human life, to somi' aeta'pted 
situation. 

§ 19. We may now face the more interesting 
but difficult question of the sjwcial (•hara(^tt‘r of 
ReBgionas leligious belief. In spite of the fu<^t 

DUpositionor personality of (3od 

Attitude. ig regarded as a transient feature 
of religion, that type of belief which throws moat 
light upon the religious experience is the belief In 
persons. Our belief in persons consists in the 
practical recognition of a more or less jKsraistent 
disposition toward ourselves. The outwanl be- 
havior of our fellow-men is construed in terms of 
the practical bearing of the attitude which it im- 
plies. The extraordinary feature of such btdiof 
is the disproportion between its vividness and the 
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direct evidence for it. Of this we are most aware 
in connection with those personalities which we 
regard as distinctly friendly or hostile to ourselves. 
We are always more or less clearly in the presence 
of onr friends and enemies. Their well-wishing 
or their ill-wishing haunts the scene of our living. 
There is no more important constituent of what 
the psychologists call our general feeling tone.’’ 
There are times when we are entirely possessed by 
a state that is either exuberance in the presence of 
those who love us^ or awkwardness and stupidity 
in the presence of those whom we believe to sus- 
pect and dislike us. The latter state may easily 
become chronic. Many men live permanently in the 
presence of an accusing audience. The inner life 
which expresses itself in the words, Everybody 
hates me ! ” is perhaps the most common form 
of morbid self-consciousness. On the other hand, 
buoyancy of spirits springs largely from a con- 
stant faith in the good-will of one’s fellows. In 
this case one is filled with a sense of security, and 
is conscious of a sympathetic reinforcement that 
adds to private joys and compensates for private 
sorrows. And this sense of attitude is wonder- 
fully discriminating. We can feel the presence of 
a great man,” a formidable person,” a superior 
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or inferior, one who ib int(*roBt(‘d or indifToront to 
onr talk, and all the Biihtk'.Ht d(*gr(‘0H of approval 
and disapproval 

A similar sensibility may quiekon m wvn in 
situations whore no direct itulivi<luHl attittule to 
ourselves is implied. Wv regard plaec^H and <»oin“ 
munities as congenial wlum we are in .sympathy 
with the prevailing x>ur{K)S(*B or staminrds <d' value. 
We may feel ill at ease or tlionujghly at home 
in cities where we know no single human .soul 
Indeed, in a misanthrope lik(‘ llcnissc^ati (and who 
has not his Rousseau raoods!) the m<‘rc ahsmuH* of 
social repression aron.ses a most intoxicating stmse 
of tunefulness and aeetirity. Naiurt^ plays thcs 
part of an indulgent parent who permits all Horts 
of personal liberties. 

“The view of a fine country, a BUcceHsion of agrtHv 
able prospects, a free air, a goocl apx>ctite, and tht* healt h 
I gain by walking; the freedom of inns, and tiui distance? 
from everything that can make me re(‘ollect the de- 
pendence of my situation, conspire to frw! my soul, and 
give boldness to my thoughts, throwing me, in a manner, 
into the immensity of things, where I combine, (*hoom», 
and appropriate them to my fancy, without restraint or 
fear. I dispose of all nature as I pieasci/** 

§ 20. In such confidence or distrust, inspireil 
® Rousseau: ConfeBnom^ Book IV, p. IM. 
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originully l»y tho Hocial enviromiioiit, arxl siniiiarly 
sugi^cHted l»y oth(!r aurrouiunn^H of lifcj wn hnvo 


Religion «i 
Belief in the 
Bbpoiition of 
the Reiidual 
Environment, 
or Universe. 


tho k<\y to th<^ n*ligioti8 
lint it in now tinio to add that in \]u) 
CUHO of roligion th<‘S(^ attitudea aro <*on- 
ooriKMl with thci universal or HUjHwnatu- 


nd ratluw than with pr(»H<nit and nonnal human 
ndationHliipH. IleligiouH nuietionn aro “ total 


aotioUH.’’ 


To g(’‘t at tbain/' nayn Willianii Jainw, “ you ruuKt 
go iK'hind th(^ forogrouial of (‘xintiairo and n^ar!» <iown 
to that (‘urioUH nemv of the whole ri'nidual comum an an 
everlaHtimj prewneef intitnait* or alitni, Uo'rihk* or ainuH* 
ing; lovable or odioUH, whicli in Honu* degn^e evt^ryoiu^ 
poHH(^ss<‘H. Thin aense o/ the teorhl^s /av*K(7/rr, appt^aling 
as it doi'H U\ our poeuliar individual temperament, makes 
tw i‘itlu‘r HtrenuouK or eandesa, <lev<mt or UlanphemoUH, 
gloomy or exultaut about life at large*; ami our reaetiou, 
involuntary ami inarticulate ami ofUm half uneoimeiouH 
m it is, is (lu* comj)l<d(‘Ht of all our anHwern to lh(» <pU'H- 
tion, *What is th<‘ <’haraci(*r of thin univerw* in which we 
dwell?' 

TIub rcHidual environment^ <ir lunrfiniiuler realm 
of tnulition and nutun*, may lum' any degree of 
unity from ehaon U> eosmoH. For n*ligion its aig- 

^ William James; The Varietm oj Ueiigmm Ex^Hrirntr, 
p. The Italics are mine. 1 am in the present chapter 
under c(m«tant ohligatUm U* this Wimtlerfully Hympaihetle 
and stimulating hook. 
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nificanee lies in tlic idea of orip;innl and fnr-rt‘adi- 
ing power rather than in the ideal of totality. lint 
that which is at first only “ beyond,” is pradkaUy 
the same object as that which eonms in the develop- 
ment of thought to be conceived as the “ world ” or 
the “ universe.” We may therefore use t hese latter 
terms to indicate the, object of ridigion, until the 
treatment of special instances shall <lefine it nioni 
precisely. Religion is, tlien, man’s .s'en.se (if tlu' 
disposition of the unherso to himsrtf. We sliall 
expect to find, as in tlie 8<H‘ial phentrnu'na witli 
which we have just dealt, that the manifestation 
of this sense consists in a general rea<“tion apiiro- 
priate to the disposition so attributed. He will lat 
fundamentally ill at ease, profoundly confident, or 
will habitually take precautions to bo safe. 'I’lio 
ultimate nature of the world is hero no sfiecula- 
tive problem. The savage who could feel soimi joy 
at living in the universe would lx.* more religions 
than the sublimest dialectician. It is in thii vivid- 
ness of the sense of this presence that the acuto- 
ness of religion consists. I am religious in so far 
as the whole tone and temper of my living rcficils 
a belief as to what the universe thinks of such 
as me. 

§ 21. The examples that follow are schs-tiHl 
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l)(H*ansc‘ thrar <lifr(»roiicoH in pcrKtnml flavor nerve 
Examples of to tlirow intx) relief tlieir c‘(»inm<)n re- 

Religious . 

Belief* ligioUH (‘huracter. i iieo(l<jre Parker^ in 

(leneribing bin own boyhood, writen m followa: 

I ran hardly think without a shudder of the terrible 
effeet tiu! doetrine of (denuil damnation had on xne. 
How many, many hours have I W(*pt with terror as I 
lay on my ImmI, till, In'tweiui praying and wec^jiing, slei^p 
gav{^ me r('p<me. But. h(»fore I wnis nini^ years old this 
f(‘ar wtmi away, and I saw <‘l(sir<‘r light in the goo<hu‘HS 
of (lod. But for years, say from H<^V('n till ten, I said 
my prayers with mueh devotion, 1 think, and then 
tinned to repeat, ‘laird, forgive my sins,’ till sleep eame 
on med'* * 

Compare witli this Stcvcmson’s (diristiuas hdter to 
his mother, in which h<' says: 

“The whole necessary morality is kindness; and it 
should spring, of itself, from the one fundanumtal doc- 
trine, Faith. If you are sure that Cotl, in the long run, 
m<*aiis kindnesH by you, y<»u should he hap|>y; ami if 
happy, surely you should be kind.”® 

Here is d<^stiny frowning and dc^stiny Bmiling, 

l>ut in eaeli case, so real, so prt^sentj as to be imine- 

diatxdy respomhul to with ladpleHS terror and with 

grateful warm-lieartmlmms. 

Tlie author of the “ Imitatio Christi ft}Kiaks 

thus of the daily living of the (diristian: 

* Chadwick: 7%mlor$ Parker ^ p. IH, 

^Btoveuson: Letters^ VoL I, p. 22a. 
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^'The life of a Christian who has dedicated himself to 
the service of God should aboimd with eminent virtues 
of all kinds, that he may be really the same person which 
he is by outward appearance and profession. Indeed, 
he ought not only to be the same, but much more, in his 
inward disposition of soul; because he professes to serve 
a God who sees the inward parts, a searcher of the heart 
and reins, a God and Rather of spirits: and therefore, 
since we are always in His sight, we should be exceed- 
ingly careful to avoid all impurity, all that may give 
offence to Him whose eyes cannot behold iniquity. We 
should, in a word, so far as mortal and frail nature can, 
imitate the blessed angels in all manner of holiness, 
since we, as well as they, are always in His presence. 
. . , And good men have always this notion of the 
thing. For they depend upon God for the success of 
all they do, even of their best and wisest undertakings.^^ 

Such is to be the practical acknowledgment of God 
in the routine of life. The more direct response 
to this presence appears abundantly in St. Augus- 
tineas conversation and reminiscence with God. 

“How evil have not my deeds been; or if not my 
deeds my words; or if not my words my will? But 
Thou, 0 Lord, art good and merciful, and Thy right 
hand had respect imto the profoundness of my death, 
and removed from the bottom of my heart that abyss of 
corruption. And this was the result, that I willed not to 
do what I willed, and willed to do what thou willedst. 
. . . How sweet did it suddenly become to me to be 
without the delicts of trifles! And what at one time I 

*®IlK>mas k Kempis: Imitation of Christ, Chap. XIX. 
Trairfat^n by Stanhope, p. 44. 
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feared to lose, it was now a joy to me to put away. For 
Thou didst cast them away from me, Thou true and 
highest sweetness. Thou didst cast them away, and 
instead of them didst enter in Thyself — sweeter than 
all pleasure, though not to flesh and blood; brighter 
than all light, but more veiled than all mysteries; more 
exalted than all honor, but not to the exalted in their 
own conceits. Now was my soul free from the gnawing 
cares of seeking and getting. . . . And I babbled 

imto Thee my brightness, my riches, and my health, 
the Lord my God.”^^ 

In these two passages we meet with religious con- 
duct and with the supreme religious experience, 
the direct worship of God. Jn each case the heart 
of the matter is an individuars indubitable con- 
viction of the world^s favorable concern for him. 
The deeper order of things constitutes the real and 
the profoundly congenial community in which he 
lives. 

§ 22. Let us now apply this general account of 
the religious experience to certain typical religious 
Typical phenomena: conversion; piety; and re- 
PheS^^ena* instruments^ symbolisms, and 

Conversion, modes of Conveyance. Although recent 
study of the phenomenon of conversion has 
brought to light a considerable amount of interest- 

^^St. Augustine: Confessions, Book I, Chap. I. Transla- 
tion in Schaff: Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I, p. 129. 
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ing material, there ia some dniiger of niiseoiiceiv- 
ing its importance. The pvsehology (.f eniivcrHion 
is primarily the psycliolngy of <Tisis or rudieal 
alteration, rather than tluf jtsychology of religion. 
For the majority of religions men and women eon- 
version is an in-signifioant event, and in very many 
cases it never occurs at all. Religion is more 
purely present where it hs norma! and motiotonous. 
But this phenomenon ia neverthele.ss higldy sig- 
nificant in that religion and irreligion art* }ilaeed 
in close juxtaposition, and the eontrihutiiui of re- 
ligion at its inception thert'hy ennihasizetl. In 
general it ia found that wnversion takes jilnee tliir- 
ing the period of adolescence. But this is the t ime 
of the most sudden expansion of the environment 
of life; a time when there is the awakening 
sciousness of many a now presence. This is some- 
times expressed by saying that it is a jwriod of 
acute self-consciousness. Life is conwinus of itst'lf 
as over against its inheritance; the whohi setting 
of life sweeps into view. Some sohition <»f the 
life problem, some coming to terms with the tuii- 
verse, is the normal issue of it- Religious con- 
version signifies, then, that in this fundamental 
adjustment a man defines and accepts for his lift) 
a certain attitude on the part of the universe. The 
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examples cited by the psychologists, as well as the 
generalizations which they derive, bear ont this 
interpretation. 

‘'General Booth, the foimder of the Salvation Army, 
considers that the first vital step in saving outcasts con- 
sists in making them feel that some decent human being 
cares enough for them to take an interest in the question 
whether they are to rise or sink.'' 

The new state is here one of courage and hope 
stimulated by the glow of friendly interest. The 
convert is no longer out in the cold.’^ He is 
told that the world wishes him well, and this is 
brought home to him through representations of the 
tenderness of Christ, and through the direct min- 
isterings of those who mediate it. But somehow 
the convert must be persuaded to realize all this. 
He must believe it before it can mean anything 
to him. He is therefore urged to pray — a pro- 
ceeding that is at first ridiculous to him, since 
it involves taking for granted what he disbelieves. 
But therein lies the critical point. It is peculiar 
to the object in this case that it can exist only 
for one who already believes in it. The psychol- 
ogists call this the element of ^^self-surrender.” 
To be converted a man must somehow suffer his 

“ James: Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 203. 
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s-urroundings to put into him a jww lirurt, which 
may thereupon confirm itn ohjorf. kSuch belief In 
tremendously tenacious la'cansf* it largi^ly on*- 
ates its own evidence*. Once helievf* that 
in the long ruiij moaiiB kindn(‘HH Ijj yotj/’ and yen 
are likely to stand by it to tin! end- tin* more so 
in this case because the external (‘videma* eit her way 
is to the average man so insuflicient. Hu<di n belied 
as this is inspired in the convend, not In* reasiudng, 
but by all the powers of sugge^stion that persiunility 
and social contagion can afford. 

§ 23. The psychologists d<*s<*rilie pud// m a sensi^ 
of unity. One feels after nanling tlnor aeeonutH 
Piety. that they am too ahstrutd, b'or Itu^rc^ 

are many kinds of unity, charaettwiHfic of widely 
varying moods and states. Any state of rapt at- 
tention is a state of unity, and this (ktuts in the 
most secular and humdrum monumfs <d life. Nbir 
does it help matters to say that in the eas<* nf relig- 
ion this unity must have h^tm prec(Hl(*d I>y a state 
of division; for we cannot proiwrly chnraeteri^.ci 
any state of mind in terms of anotluw state unh*sH 
the latter be retained in the foniien And tliat 
which is characteristic of the religious sense of 
unity would seem to ho just such an overcoming of 
difference. There is a recognition of two distinct 
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attitudes^ which may he more or less in sympathy 
with one another, hnt which are both present even 
in their fullest harmony. Were I to he taken out 
of myself so completely as to forget myself, I 
should inevitably lose that sense of sympathy from 
which arises the peculiar exultation of religious 
faith, a heightened experience of the same type 
with the freedom and spontaneity that I experi- 
ence in the presence of those with whom I feel 
most in accord. The further graces and powers of 
religion readily submit to a similar description. 
My sense of positive sympathy expresses itself in an 
attitude of well-wishing; living in an atmosphere 
of kindness I instinctively endeavor to propagate 
it. My buoyancy is distinctly of that quality which 
to a lesser degree is due to any sense of social 
security; my power is that of one who works in 
an environment that reenforces him. I experience 
the objective or even cosmical character of my en- 
terprises. They have a momentum which makes 
me their instrument rather than their perpetrator. 
A paradoxical relation between religion and moral- 
ity has always interested observers of custom and 
history. Religion is apparently as capable of the 
most fiendish malevolence as of the most saintly 
gentleness. Pielding writes that. 
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“ When religion is brought out or into dntly lifo aiui uniMi 
as a guide or a weapon in the* world if. han fdloii rithor for 
goodorevil Its effect is simply in sfrengt honing the heart, 
in blinding the e^yes, in deafening tlm ears. It in lui inten- 
sive force, an intoxicant. It douldcH or trehles a tnan’s 
powers. It is an impulsive fon'c* s^unling him liemllong 
down the path of emotion, wliether that path leiol to ghiry 
or to infamy. It is a tremeiulous stimulant, that in alL 

Eeligion does not original* life purposi’S or dotiiio 
their meanings but stiinulatoH tlmm by tin* hiuuo 
means that works iu all (‘orporato and Hoeial ac- 
tivity. To work with the universe is the most 
tremendous incentive that cait ap|H*al to the indi« 
vidual will. Ilonec in highly (dhical religions the 
power for good oxcoods that of any other sotdu! and 
spiritual agency. Such religion tnakes present, 
actual, and real^ that good on the whtde wlueli tiu* 
individual otherwise tends to distingiusli from 
that which is good for him. In daily life the mor- 
ally valid and the practically urg(*nt are commonly 
arrayed against one another; but the ethical rtdig- 
ion makes the valid urgent. 

§ 24, The instruments of religion are legioti, 
and it is in order here only to mention eerttdn 
Re^ous prominent cases in which their wdet^licm 
Symbolism, would seeffli to havo direct nsference to 

and Modes of 

Gonysyuice. the provocation and porjwtuation of 
Fielding: op. eii., p, 162. 
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such a sense of attitude as we have been describing. 
This is true in a general way of all symbolism. 
There is no essential difference between the relig- 
ious symbol and such symbols as serve to remind 
us of human relationships. In both cases the per- 
ceptual absence of will is compensated for by the 
presence of some object associated with that will. 
The function of this object is due to its power to 
revive and perpetuate a certain special social at- 
mosphere. But the most important vehicle of re- 
ligion has always been personality. It is, after all, 
to priests, prophets, and believers that religious 
cults have owed their long life. The traits that 
mark the prophet are both curious and sublime. 
He is most remarkable for the confidence with 
which he speaks for the universe. Whether it be 
due to lack of a sense of humor or to a profound 
conviction of truth, is indifferent to our purpose. 
The power of such men is undoubtedly in their 
suggestion of a force greater than they, whose de- 
signs they bring directly and socially to the atten- 
tion of men. The prophet in his prophesying is 
indeed not altogether distinguished from God, and 
it is through the mediation of a directly percep- 
tible human attitude that a divine attitude gets 
itself fixed in the imagination of the believer. 
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What is true of the prophc't in equal! v tru<^ of the 
preacher whose fuiictiou it is tioi to rf‘pn‘seiit (h»rl 
in his own person, hut to depief hint with his 
tongue. It is generally recMJgniziM! that fin* 
preacher is neither a moralizer nor a theoingian. 
But it is less perfectly understood llni! it is \m 
function to suggest the pres(‘nee of C{o<L His 
proper language is that of the iinnginatioiq and 
the picture which he portrays is that of a roidpro- 
cal social relationship l)et\veen innii and tin' Sto 
preme Master of the situation of lif<‘. He will n(?t 
define God or prove God, Init introdu<’<» 11 tin an<l 
talk about Him. And at tlie satiu* time the asso- 
ciation of prayer and worship witli his s<*nnon, ami 
the atmosphere created by the inec*titig togetlaw of 
a body of disciples, will act as confirinufton o{ 
his suggestions of such a living pnwuuau 

The conveyance of any single religitms emit from 
generation to generation aifords a signal illustra- 
tion of the importance in religion of thc^ re<*,ogin- 
tion of attitude. ReligionB manage s<aiieliow to 
survive any amount of transformation of erecal 
and ritual. It is not what is done, or what w 
thought, that identifies the faith of the first 
tians with that of the last, but a eartaiii reclaming 
with the disposition of God. The |uccessivo g<!n« 
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erations of Christians are introduced into the spirit- 
ual world of their fathers, with its furnishing of 
hopes and fears remaining substantially the same ; 
and their Christianity consists in their continuing 
to live in it with only a slight and gradual renova- 
tion. To any given individual God is more or 
less completely represented by his elders in the 
faith in their exhortations and ministerings ; and 
through them he fixes as the centre of his system 
an image of God Ms accuser or redeemer. 

§ 25. The complete verification of this interpre- 
tation of the religious experience would require the 
Historical application of it to the different histori- 

Religion. cal cults. In general the examination 

such instances is entirely beyond the 
scope of this chapter; but a brief consideration 
may be given to those which seem to afford reason- 
able grounds for objection. 

Tirst, it may be said that in 'primitive religions, 
notably in fetichism, tabooism, and totemism, there 
is no recognition of a cosmical unity. It is quite 
evident that there is no conception of a universe. 
But it is equally evident that the natural and his- 
torical environment in its generality has a very 
specific practical significance for the primitive 
believer. It is often said with truth that these 
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earliest religions arc tmmi profomi<llv pantlieintie 
than polytheistic. Man recognizes an 
ing interest that is capal)lc Innng dirc‘<‘t(al to 
himself. The selection of a deity is not <lni* to 
any special qualification for deification p<issi\sH(Hl 
by the individual object itself, but to the tacit ]>re“ 
sumption that, as Thales said, all things are full 
of godsd’ The disposition of re,Hidual reality mani- 
fests to the believer no conBistem*? or unity, hut it 
is nevertheless the most constant ohje(»t of his will 
He lives in the midst of a cajiricdotisni^ss whi(»h Ih^ 
must appease if he is to eHtahlish himsidf at all. 

§ 26. Secondly, in the ease of Buddhism ari^ 
Buddhism, said to meet with a religion tliat is es- 
sentially atheistic. 

'^Whether Buddhas arise, 0 priests, or whctlicr 
Buddhas do not arise, it remains a fact and the fmnl 
and necessary constitution of Ix^ing, that all its c<m- 
stituents are transitory. 

The secret of life lies in the application of this 
truth : . 

“0 builder 1 IVe discovered tlieel 
This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild I 
Thy rafters all are broken now, 

And pointed roof demolished lies! 

This mind has demolition reached, 

And seen the last of all desire! ” 

Warren: Buddhism in Tfandolions^ p. 14. 

“ Ihid., p. 83. 
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The case of Buddha himself and of the exponents 
of his purely esoteric doctrine, belong to the re- 
flective type which will presently be given special 
consideration. But with the ordinary believer, 
even where an extraneous but almost inevitable 
polytheism is least in evidence, the religious ex- 
perience consists in substantially the same elements 
that appear in theistic religions. The individual 
is here living appropriately to the ultimate nature 
of things, with the ceaseless periods of time in full 
view. That which is brought home to him is the 
illusoriness and hollowness of things when taken 
in the spirit of active endeavor. The only pro- 
found and abiding good is nothingness. While 
nature and society conspire to mock him, Nirvana 
invites him to its peace. The religious course 
of his life consists in the use of such means as 
can win him this end. Brom the stand-point of 
the universe he has the sympathy only of that 
wisdom whose essence is self-destruction. And 
this truth is mediated by the imagination of 
divine sympathy, for the Blessed One remains 
as the perpetual incarnation of his own blessed- 
ness. 

§ 27. Binally there remains the consideration of 
the bearing of this interpretation upon the more 
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refined and disciplined religions, 'rhe religii,n 
of the critically enlighten<'<I niun is less naive 
and credulens in its imagery. (Jed 

Critical 

ReUgion. tcnds to vaiiisli into an i<ieal or u uni- 
versal, into some object of theei’i’ticHl dellni- 
tion. Here wo are on that l>«»r<!(*rland where an 
assignment of individual <'nseH <‘an never l«! 
made with any certainty of eorrectneas. We 
can generalize only by <leHeribing t!>e enmlifions 
that such cases must fuliil if they are prop- 
erly to be denominated religious. A ml then' can 
be no question of the justice of deriving such 
a description from the rejHirts of historical and in- 
stitutional religions. An idealistic, philosophy 
will, then, bo a religion just in si> far ns it is ren- 
dered practically vivid by the imagination. Hueh 
imagination must create and sustain a smual nda- 
tionsbip. The question of the Iegitim«<*y of this 
imagination is another matter. It raises the issue 
concerning the judgment of truth iinplietl i»i re- 
ligion, and this is the topic of the ne.vt chapter. 
At any rate the religious e,x{)crienc{3 may hf real- 
ized by virtue of the metaphorical or jsH'tical nq)- 
resentation of a situation as one of intiTcnmmuni- 
cation between persons, where refltsetivo defitntion 
at the same time denies it. The human worshipjior 
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*^5^ STo. tiie personality of God from Mmself, 

Himself as from tlie divine stand-point. 
Ut "wlaatever faculty supplies tMs indispensable 
qxiality of religion, be "wbo defines God as 
^ 'Lxl-bimate goodness or the ultimate truth, has 
f tainly not yet worshipped Him. He begins to 
* ^^lig’ioTis only when such an ideal determines 
^ a-troLosphere of his daily living ; when he regards 
ixiaiiiaiience of such an ideal in nature and his- 
as -tlae object of his will ; and when he responds 
' its presence in the spirit of his conduct and his 
•txtenxplation. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIOXS OK KELKHON 

§ 28. It has been muintaiiied tlmt rdigion is 
closely analogous to one’s belief in the disposition 
Resmneof towaid oiio’s sclf of inon or eommuni- 
of Edition, tics. lu tlio casc of religion this <lisjKi- 
sition is attributed to the more or less vaguely <>on- 
ceived residual environment that is reeognizisl as 
lying outside of the more familiar tiatural and 
social relations. After the rise of seienei' this 
residual environment tends to bo conc<‘iv{>d as a 
unity ■which is ultimate or fundamental, but for 
the religious consciousness it is more coniuHinly 
regarded as a general source of influence pructi<;ally 
■worthy of consideration. Such a belief, likti all 
belief, is vitally manifested, tvith such emphasis 
upon action, feeling, or intellection us tempera- 
ment and mood may determine. 

§ 29. But if the psychology of lailief is tho 
proper starting-point for a description of the r«- 
ReBgion ligious experience, it is none the less 

be True. suggestive of the fact that religion, just 

82 
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because it is belief, is not wholly a matter for psy- 
chology. For religion means to he true^ and thus 
submits iteelf to valuation as a case of knowledge. 
The psychological study of religion is misleading 
when accepted as a substitute for philosophical 
criticism. The religious man takes his religion 
not as a narcotic, but as an enlightenment. Its 
subjective worth is due at any rate in part to the 
supposition of its objective worth. As in any case 
of insight, that which warms the heart must have 
satisfied the mind. The religious experience pur- 
ports to be the part of wisdom, and to afford only 
such happiness as increasing wisdom would con- 
firm. And the charm of truth cannot survive its 
truthfulness. Hence, though religion may be de- 
scribed, it cannot be justified, from the stand-point 
of therapeutics. Were such the case it would be 
the real problem of religious leaders to find a drug 
capable of giving a constantly pleasant tone to their 
patient’s experience.^ There would be no differ- 
ence between priests and physicians who make a spe- 
cialty of nervous diseases, except that the former 
would aim at a more fundamental and perpetual 

^ As Plato interprets the scepticism of Protagoras to mean 
that one state of mind cannot be more true than another, 
but only better or worse. Cf. Theoetetus, 167. 
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suggestion of serenity. Now no man wantn to 1h» 
even a blessed fool. He <l.oe8 not want to dwi‘11 
constantly in a fictitkms world, even if it l)e after 
his own heart. Ho may from the eynieal jwdtH. of 
view actually do so, but if he Im* rcdigkniB In* thinks 
it is reality, and is satisfied only in so far as In* 
thinks so. He regards the man who lias said in 
his heart that there is no Clod as the fo<d, and not 
because he may have to suffer for it, but iMHniusci 
he is cognitively blind to the nail nature* of things. 
Piety, on the other hand, ho regards m the standard 
experience, the moat voracious life. fUauMs it is 
not an accident that religion has had its creeds aiul 
its controversies, its wars with seienee and its ap- 
peals to philosophy. The history of these affairs 
shows that religion commonly fails iti understand 
the scope of its own demand for truth ; but they 
have issued from the deep conviction that one's 
religion is, implicitly, at least, in the field of trutli ; 
that there are theoretical jndgmants whose troth 
would justify or contradict it. 

This general fact being admitted, there reiniiina 
the task to which the present diMussion addremsem 
itself, that of defining the kind of tkeoreHeoLl judij- 
merit implied in religion, and the relation to this 
central cognitive stem of its effloreseenees of myth, 
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theology, and ritual. It is impossible to separate 
the stem and the efflorescence, or to determine the 
precise spot at which destruction of the tissue 
would prove fatal to the plant, but it is possible to 
obtain some idea of the relative vitality of the 
parts. 

§ 30. The difficulty of reaching a definite state- 
ment in this matter is due to the fact that the truth 
ReUgion iu which any religious experience cen- 
^ ^^GS is a practical and not a scientific 
G^^is a Bis- A practical truth does not com- 

which^conT- itself to auy single scientific state- 
ment, and can often survive the over- 
be Expected, throw of that Scientific statement in 
which at any given time it has found expression. 
In other words, an indefinite number of scientific 
truths are compatible with a single practical truth. 
An instance of this is the consistency with my ex- 
pectation of the alternation of day and night, of 
either the Ptolemaic or Copernican formulation of 
the solar system. Now expectation that the sun 
will rise to-morrow is an excellent analogue of my 
religious belief. Celestial mechanics is as relevant 
to the one as metaphysics to the other. Neither is 
overthrown until a central practical judgment is 
discredited, and either could remain true through 
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a very considerable alteration of logical <letinition; 
but neither is on this account oxcinjit fmtn theoreti- 
cal responsibility. In so far as r<‘lif>:ion <!eli!K‘r- 
ately enters tlu' Held of wieiuH', and detines its 
formularies with the historical or metaphysical 
method, this dilHculty (ha's not, of course, exist. 
Grant that the years of Mi'thuscdah's life, <ir the pre- 
cise place and manner of the temptation of Jesus, 
or the definition of Christ in the terms <if the 
Athanasian Creed, aro constitutiv<* of < 'liristinnity, 
and the survival of that religion will Ik* determined 
by the solution of ordinary proldems of historit'al 
or metaphysical research. Hut the Christian will 
very properly claim that his religion is only exter- 
nally and accidentally related to such pntjsisitions, 
since they are never or very rarely inhmdftd in Ids 
experience. As religious he is occuph’d with 
Christ as his saviour or with Go<l as his protwlor 
and judge. The history of doatis or the meta- 
physics of God essentially concern him only in so 
far as they may or may not invalidate this relation- 
ship. He cares only for the power and <lispositu«i 
of the divine, and these are affected by history and 
metaphysics only in so far as he has definitely put 
them to such proof. 

For my religion is my sense of a practical situa- 
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tion, and only when that has been proved to be 
folly has my religion become untrue. Mj God is 
my practical faith, my plan of salvation. My re- 
ligion is overthrown if I am convinced that I have 
misconceived the situation and mistaken what I 
should do to be saved. The conception of God is 
very simple practically, and very complex theo- 
retically, a fact that confirms its practical genesis. 
My conception of God contains an. idea of my own 
interests, an idea of the disposition of the universe 
toward my interests^ and some worhing plan for 
the reconciliation of these tvSo terms. These three 
elements form a practical unity, but each is capable 
of emphasis, and a religion may be transformed 
through the modification of any one of them. It 
appears, then, as has always been somewhat vaguely 
. recognized, that the truth of religion is ethical 
as well as metaphysical or scientific. My religion 
will be altered by a change in my conception of 
what constitutes my real interest, a change in my 
conception of the fundamental causes of reality, 
or a change in my conception of the manner in 
which my will may or may not affect these causes. 
God is neither an entity nor an ideal, but always 
a relation of entity to ideal : reality regarded from 
the stand-point of its favorableness or unfavorable- 
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ness to human life, and ■prescribing for {he. laf.ler 


the propriety of a certain attitude. 

§ 31 . The range of historical cxumplca is limit- 


Historical 
Examples of 
Religious 
Truth and 
Error. 

The Religion 
of Baal. 


less, but certain of these arc eH{MHnully 
calculated to emphasize the application 
of a criterion to religion, Siudi is th(^ 
case with Elijali’s encounter with the 


prophets of Baal, as narrated in the Old 


ment. 


''And Elijah came near unto all the people, an<l Huid, 
How long halt yc between two opinions? If Yahweh 
be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow him. . . . 

And call ye on the name of your god, ami I will eidl on 
the name of Yahweh: and the God that answercth liy 
fire, let him be God. . . . And IClijah said unto the 
prophets of Baal, Choose you one bullock for yourselves, 
and dress it first; for ye are many; and call on the name 
of your god, but put no fire under. And they took the 
bullock which was given them, and they <ircHS(*<l it, and 
called on the name of Baal from morning <iven tmtil 
noon, saying, 0 Baal, hear us. But there was no voi(‘<», 
nor any that answered. . . . And it came to pass 
at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, (Yy aloud: 
for he is a god; either he is musing, or he jb gone asiile, 
or he is in a journey, or peradventure he Btopeth, and 
must be awaked. And they cried aloud, ami cut iln'm- 
selves after their manner with knivcB and lances, till the 
blood gushed out upon them. . , . But then^ was 
neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded/^ * 

* Quoted with some omissions from / 18:21-211, 

The Hebrew term Yahweh^ the name of the national deity, 
has been substituted for the English translation, "the l^jrd.*’ 
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The religion of the followers of Baal here con- 
sists in a belief in the practical, virtue of a mode 
of address and form of ritual associated with the 
traditions and customs of a certain social group. 
The prophets of this cult agree to regard the ex- 
periment proposed by Elijah as a crucial test, and 
that which is disproved from its failure is a plan 
of action. These prophets relied upon the pres- 
ence of a certain motivity, from which a defi- 
nite response could be evoked by an appeal which 
they were peculiarly able to make; but though 

they prophesied until the" time of the offering 
of the evening oblation/’ there was none that 
regarded. 

§ 32. An equally familiar and more instructive 
example is the refutation of the Greek national 
Greek religion by 'Lucretius. The conception 
Religion. which Lucretius finds unwar- 

ranted is best depicted in Homer. There we hear 
of a society composed of gods and men. Though 
the gods, on the one hand, have their own history, 
their affairs are never sharply sundered from those 
of men, who, on the other hand, must constantly 
reckon with them, gauge their attitude, and seek 
their favor by paying tribute to their individual 
humors and preferences. In the Ninth Book of 
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the “ Iliad,” Phoenix addreHW's himself tr> the re- 
calcitrant Achilles as follows : 

“It fits not om that. )inovf« 

The hearts of all, to live nnniov’cl, lunl aurror hatra f()r 
loves. 

The Gods themselves are flexible; whose virtues, honors, 
pow’rs. 

Are more than thine, yet they will ImuuI their breasts as 
we bend ours. 

Perfumes, benign devotions, savors of olTe rings btirn'd, 

And holy rites, the engines are with which their hearta 
are turn’d. 

By men that pray to them.” * 

Here is a general recognition of that whi<’h 
makes sacrifice rational. It in Ix'C'anHc Ih‘ <’on<!civ<>H 
this presupposition to bo mistaken, that Lm-rctiiis 
declares the practices and fears whieli ur<^ foiimhal 
upon it to be folly. It is the same with all that is 
practically based upon tho oxjx'etation of a life 
beyond the grave. Tho corr«‘ti<in of the pttpular 
religion is due in his opinion to that tnut view of 
the world taught by Epicurus, wlnsw! memory 
Lucretius thus invokes at the opening of the Third 
Book of the “ De Eerum Natura 

“Thee, who first wast able amid such thick darkneiw 
to raise on high so bright a beacon and shod a light on 
the true interests of life, thee I follow, glory of tho ( Ircck 
race, and plant now my footsteps firmly fixo<l in thy 
imprinted marks. . , . For soon as thy philosophy 

• Iliad, Book IX, lines 467 eq. Translation by Chapman. 
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issuing from a godlike intellect has begun with loud 
voice to proclaim the nature of things, the terrors of the 
mind are dispelled, the walls of the world part asunder, 
I see things in operation throughout the whole void: the 
divinity of the gods is revealed and their tranquil abodes 
which neither winds do shake nor clouds drench with 
rains nor snow congealed by sharp frost harms with 
hoary fall: an ever cloudless ether o'er canopies them, 
and they laugh with light shed largely round. Nature 
too supplies all their wants and nothing ever impairs 
their peace of mind. But on the other hand the Acheru- 
sian quarters^ are nowhere to be seen, though earth is 
no bar to all things being descried, which are in opera- 
tion underneath our feet throughout the void." ® 

In another passage, after •describing the Phry- 
gian worship of Cybele, he comments as follows : 

“ All which, well and beautifully as it is set forth and 
told, is yet widely removed from true reason. For the 
nature of gods must ever in itself of necessity enjoy 
immortality together with supreme repose, far removed 
and withdrawn from our concerns; since exempt from 
every pain, exempt from aU dangers, strong in its own 
resources, not wanting aught of us, it is neither gained 
by favors nor moved by anger. . . . The earth 

however is at all time without feeling, and because it 
receives into it the iSrst-beginnings of many things, it 
brings them forth in many ways into the light of the 
sun."® 

If the teaching of Epicurus be true it is evident 

^ The supposed abode, of departed spirits. 

® Lucretius: De Rerum Naturae Book III, lines 1 sq. Trans- 
lated by Munro. 

® lbid,f Book II, lines 644 sq. 
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in his chosen people determines the prosperity of 
him who practises the social virtues. 

“The name of Yahweh is a strong tower: the righteous 
runneth into it, and is safe.” 

“He that is steadfast in righteousness shall attain 
unto life.” 

“To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to 
Yahweh than sacrifice.” ® 

But in time it is evident to the believer that 
his experience does not bear out this expectation. 
hTeither as a Jew nor as a righteous man does he 
prosper more than his neighbor. He comes, there- 
fore, to distrust the virtue of his wisdom. 

“Then I saw that wisdom exceHeth folly, as far as 
light excelleth darkness. The wise man’s eyes are in 
his head, and the fool walketh in darkness: and yet I 
perceived that one event happeneth to them aU. Then 
said I in my heart, As it happeneth to the fool, so will it 
happen even to me; and why was I then more wise? 
Then I said in my heart, that this also was vanity. For 
of the wise man, even as of the fool, there is no remem- 
brance forever; seeing that in the days to come all will 
have been already forgotten. And how doth the wise 
man die even as the fool! So I hated life; because the 
work that is wrought under the sun was grievous unto 
me : for all is vanity and a striving after wind.” 

It is evident that he who expects the favor of for- 

of what Jehovah prescribes, combined with a reverent obe- 
dience.” The Religion of the Semites, p, 23. 

^Proverbs, 18:10; 11:19; 21:3. 

Ecclesiastes^ 2 : 13 sq. 
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tune in return for his observance of precept is mis- 
taken. The ^^work that is wrought under the 
sun makes no special provision for him during 
his lifetime. Unless the cry of vanity is to be the 
last word there must be a reinterpretation of the 
promise of God. This appears in the new ideal 
of patient submission, and the chastened faith that 
expects only the love of God. And those whom 
God loves He will not forsake. They will come to 
their own, if not here, then beyond, according to 
His inscrutable but unswerving plan. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a broken 
and a contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise.^' 

For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones.” 

In this faith Judaism merges into Christian- 
ity.^^ In the whole course of this evolution God 
is regarded as the friend of his people, hut his 
people learn to find a new significance in his 
friendship. That which is altered is the conduct 
which that friendship requires and the expecta- 

Psalms, 51:17; Isaiah, 57:15. 

In this discussion of Judaism I am much indebted to 
Matthew Arnold's Literature and Dogma, especially Chap- 
ters I and n. - 
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tion which it determines. The practical ideal 
wliieh the relationship sanctions, cliangos gradually 
from that of prudence to that of goodness for its 
own sake. God, once an instrument relevant to 
human temporal welfare, has come to be an object 
of disinterested service. 

No such transformation as this was absolutely 
realized during tlie |jeriod covered by the writings 
of the Old Testament, nor has it even yet been 
realized in the development of Christianity. But 
the evolution of both Judaism and Christianity 
has taken this direction. 'The criterion of this 
evolution is manifestly both ethical and motaphys- 
i(ial. A Christian avows that lie rates purity of 
<*luiract(jr above worhlly prosiKirity, so that tlui 
former cannot propeudy 1 h 3 prizial for the sake 
of th(3 latter, Furtlu^rmon^, \m sharers more or 
1(^SB unconsciously such philoso pintail and sciem- 
tific opinions as deny truth to the (umet'ption of 
special inhuTereiu»eH and dispensations from a su- 
pomatural agtaity. ThertTore he looks for no fire 
from heaven to (*onHume his sacrifice. But his 
religion is nevertheless a practical expoctation, 
lie believes that God is good, and that God loves 
him and sustains him, lie believes that there 
obtains bet\xiMm himself, in so far as good, and the 
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The Cognitive tluit cvcrj religion coiit.res in a |)racti<5al 

Factor in r* i • m t* • 

Religion. H(‘crot OX tlic iiniverHo. 10 he relujums 
is to helieve that a certain correlation of forces, 
moral and factual, is in reaUiy operative, and that 
it determines the propriety and effectiveness of 
a certain type of living. Whatever demonstrates 
the futility, vanily, or self-dcjxydmi of this living, 
discredils the religion. And, per contra, except as 
they define or refute such practical truth, ndigion 
is not essentially concerned with theoretical judg- 
7nents* 

^ 35. Ent neitlicr n^ligion nor any other lunuan 
interoHt eouHists in <*HHentialH. Snch a practical 
The Place of convictiou US l.luit wldcli huB l)(*en ih- 

Imagination i i 

in Religion. iukhI uu‘Vi(al)Iy iIoworB into a inarvin- 
otiH complexity, and tajiH for ilH nouriHhmcnt e.v<‘ry 
Bpontaiudty of human nuturt*. If it be Haiti that 
only the prac'tical convictiou in (mmtial, thin 
is not th(^ Ham(‘ us to nay that all (^Ibc ib super- 
lluous. There may be no Hingh^ utterance that my 
religion could imt have spanHl, and yet were 1 to 
he altogetlier dumb my ndigion would, indeed, 
b(^ aa nothing. For if I believe, I acc(?pt a prea- 
(nice in my world, which as I live will figure in 
my dreams, jir in my thoughts, or in my habits. 
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And each of these expressions of myself will have 
a truth if it do but bear out my practical accept- 
ance of that presence. The language of religion, 
like that of daily life, is not the language of sci- 
ence except it take it upon itself to be so. There 
is scarcely a sentence which I utter in my daily 
intercourse with men which is not guilty of trans- 
gressions against the canons of accurate and defi- 
nite thinking. Yet if I deceive neither myself nor 
another, I am held to be truthful, even though my 
language deal with chance and accident, material 
purposes and spiritual causes, and though I vow 
that the sun smiles or the moon lets down her hair 
into the sea. Science is a special interest in the 
discovery of unequivocal and fixed conceptions, and 
employs its terms with an unalterable connotation. 
But no such algebra of thought is indispensable 
to life or conversation, and its lack is no proof of 
error. Such is the case also with that eminently 
living affair, religion. I may if I choose, and I 
will if my reasoning powers be at all awakened, 
be a theologian. But theology, like science, is a 
special intellectual spontaneity. St. Thomas, the 
master theologian, did not glide unwittingly frmn 
prayer into the quosstiones of the “ Summa Theo- 
' logise,” but turned to them as to a frq^h adventure. 
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Theology is inevitable, beeatise buinanly speaking 
adventure is inevitable. For man, witli bis iutel- 
leetual spontaneity, every object is a problem ; and 
did be not seek sooner or later to deiine salvation, 
there would be good reason to believe that be did 
not |)raetically reckon with any. But this is simi- 
larly and inde pmdmtly true of the itmigination, 
the most familiar means with which maxi cdotbes 
and viviiies Ins eonvietions, the exub(*ranee with 
which lie, plays about them and didights to confess 
tbcan. The imagination religion, contributing 
what Matthew Arnold calked its poetry and elo- 
qucaiee,” does not submit itself to such canons as 
are binding upon theology or scienee, but exists 
and flourishes in its own right. 

'Th<‘ indispenBabkaiess to religion of the imagina- 
tion is due to that faculty’s power of realizing what 
is not ])er(!(*pttially pr<\s(ait. Religion is not inter- 
ested in the ajijiarent, but in the scKjret cB8<3nce or 
the tranmxmdent nuivcrsaL And y(‘t this inhwest 
is a practical one. Imagination may intixiduee 
one into the vivid prescmce of the secret or the 
transeendent It is evident that the religious Im- 
agination hero coincideH with {wetry. For it is 
at least one of tlie interests of poetry to exiltivati^ 
and satisfy a sense for the universal ; to obtain an 
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immediate experience or appreciation that shall 
have the vividness without the particularism of 
ordinary perception. And where a poet elects so 
to view the world, we allow him as a poet the 
privilege, and judge him by the standards to which 
he submits himself. That upon which we pass 
judgment is the fitness of his expression. This 
expression is not, except in the case of the theo- 
retical mystic, regarded as constituting the most 
valid form of the idea, hut is appreciated expressly 
for its fulfilment of the condition of immediacy. 
The same sort of critical attitude is in order with 
the fruits of the religious imagination. These 
may or may not fulfil enough of the require- 
ments of that art to he properly denominated 
poetry ; hut like poetry they are the translation of 
ideas into a specific language. They must not, 
therefore, he judged as though they claimed to 
excel in point of validity, hut only in point of con- 
sistency with the context of that language. And 
the language of religion is the language of the 
practical life. Such translation is as essential to 
an idea that is to enter into the religious experi- 
ence, as translation into terms of immediacy is 
essential to an idea that is to enter into the appre- 
ciative consciousness of the poet, object can 
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find a ])luce in luy religion until it ift conjoined 
with my purposen and hopes; until it is taken for 
granted and a(*ted njwn, like the 1(>V(‘ of my friends, 
or the courses af the stars, or the stretches of 





tine sea. 


§ do. The religions imagination, then, is to be 
nnderstood and jnslilhal as that which brings the 
The Special <)hjt*(*tB of nOigiou Within the range of 
fh^RXlol rf'liKiotis objttct, as 

Imagination, s(*<m, IS ail atlHudo of tlie re- 

sidntini or totality of things. To bo rtOigions one 
must have a Hcmse for the jh^smce of an alMtudo, 
like bis stvnse for the pnwnce of his human f(d- 
lows, with all the mbh^l appreciation that is proper 
in the cast' of an object that is unique in its mys- 
tery or in its majt^sty. It follows that th<‘ rtdigious 
imagination fulfils its function in so far as it jiro- 
vides the ohjt'ct of rtdigion with pro])ertit*s similar 
to tliose which lend vivitlness and reality to the 
normal social relations. 

The presence t)f one’s ftdlows is in part tlie per- 
ceptual experience of their bodies. To this there, 
corresponds in religion some extraordinary or sub- 
tle appearance. The gods may in visions or 
dreams be met with in their own proper embodi- 

ments; or, as is more common, they may be re- 

•% 
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garded as present for practical purposes : in some 
inanimate object, as in the case of tbe fetish ^ in 
some animal species, as in the case of the totem; 
in some place, as in the case of the shrine ; or even 
in some human being, as in the case of the inspired 
prophet and miracle worker. In more refined and 
highly developed religions the medium of God’s 
presence is less specific. He is perceived with 

sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky,«and in the mind of man.” 

God is here found in an interpretation of the com- 
mon and the natural, rather than in any individual 
and peculiar embodiment. And here the poet’s 
appreciation, if not his art, is peculiarly indis- 
pensable. 

But, furthermore, his fellows are inmates of 
the household of man ” in that he knows their 
history. They belong to the temporal context of 
actions and events. Similarly, the gods must be 
historical. The sacred traditions or books of re- 
ligion are largely occupied with this history. The 
more individual and anthropomorphic the gods, 
the more local and episodic will be the account of 
their affairs. In the higher religions the acts of 
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God are few and inomcntoits, such an creation or 
special providen(*e; or they are identical with the 
ev(3ntH of nature and human history when these 
arc condnied as divine- To find God in this lat- 
tcT way requires an interpretation of the course 
of events in terms of some moral consistency, a 
faith that sees some purpose in their evident des- 
tination* 

TIkwo is still another and a more significant 
way in which men re(»()gnizo one another : the way 
of address and conversation* And men have in- 
variably held a similar intef<50ttrae with their gods* 
To this category Ixdong communioti and prayer, 
with all th(ur vari^^ties of expression. T have no 
god nntil I address him. This will he the most 
direct evidem*(^ of what is at least from my point 
of view a socdal relation. There can Ix^ no general 
definition of the form which this addn^ss will take. 
There may b<3 as many special languages, as nniny 
attittides, and as nnudi playfulness and subtlety 
of symbolism as in human ititercourse. But, on 
the other hand, there are certain utterances that 
are peculiarly appropriate to religion. In so far 
m he regards his object as endowed with both 
power and goodness the worshipper will use tlic lan- 
guage of adoration; and the sense of his depend- 
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ence will speak in terms of consecration ami 
thanksgiving. 

“0 God, thou art my God; early will 1 ftwk tht'e; 

My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeih for thee, 

In. a dry and weary land, wlu'rc' no wat<‘r is. 

So have I looked upon thee in the sanetuary, 

To see thy power and thy glory. 

For thy loving-kindness is better than 
My lips shall praise thee/’ 

These are expressions of a hopofnl faith; hut, 
on the other hand, God may bo uddrcHscal in tcrm.s 
of hatred and distrust. 

‘‘Who is most wretched in this dolorous pla(M*t 
I think myself ; yet I would rathc*r 1 m*! ^ 

My miserable self than He, tlmn He 

Who formed such creaturt^s to his own disgrace. 

“ The vilest thing mxist be less vil<‘ than Thou 
From whom it had its being, God and l.fortU 
Creator of all woe and sin! abhorr<Hl, 

Malignant and implacable.’" ** 

In either case there may be an indefinite degree 
of hyperbole. The language of love and hate, of 
confidence and despair, is not the languages of de- 
scription. In this train of the religious conseiouB- 
ness there is occasion for whatevor eloquence man 
can feel, and whatever rhetorical luxuriance he 
can utter. 

James Thomson: The City of Dreadful Night. Quoted 
by James, in The Will to Believe, etc., p. 45. 
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57. Such cunBidoratioiiH as those serve to ac- 
count for th<*, exercise and certain of the fruits of 
The Relation the rcligious iuiagitmtion, and to des- 

between 

Imagination igiuitc the general criterion governing 

and Truth in , . t • 

Religion, its propriety. But hoio is one to deter- 
mine the houndary between the imaginative and 
the rognilivef It is eotmuouly agrc^ed that what 
religion says and do<‘s is not all intoiuhHl literally. 
But wlxen is expression of religion only poetry and 
(doijuencOj and when is it uuitter of conviction? 
If we revcvrt again to the cognitive aspect of re- 
ligion, it is evident that there is bnt one teat to 
apply : whatever either fortifies or misleads the will 
is literal eonviction. This test cannot l>e applied 
aliHoluIxdy, he(»nuse it can propiudy he applied only 
to th<^ intc^niion of an iiulividnal exjierience. 
Ilowever I may (express my religion, that whidi I 
express, is, we have? seen, an exp(>ctation. The 
degree to which I literally mean what I say is 
then the degree to which it deti^rmines rny expec- 
tations. Whatever adils no itenn to these expecta- 
tions, hut only recogni/.es aiul vitali/^ea them, is 
pure imagination. But it ftdlowa that it is en- 
tirely impossible from direct inspection to define 
any given exynmion of religious exjxwieneo as 
myth, or to define the degree to which it is myth* 
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It submits to such distinctions only wlicn viewed 
from the stand-point of tlic'. rcdigiovis ex- 

perience which it expresses. Any such given ex- 
pression could easily be all iniiigi nation to one, 
and all conviction to another. Consider the pas- 
sage which follows : 

“And I saw the heaven opened; and behold, a wliitn 
horse, and he that sat thereon, called Faithful and True; 
and in righteousness he doth judge, and make war- And 
his eyes are a flame of fire, and u[K>n his head are many 
diadems; and he hath a name written, which no one 
knoweth but he himself. And he is array<*d in a garn>ent 
sprinkled with blood : And his name is (uilled The Word 
of God.” “ 

Is this all rhapsody, or is it in part true report? 
There is evidently no answer to the (jueation so 
conceived. But if it were to (ixpress my own re- 
ligious feeling it would have some specific propor- 
tion of literal and metaphorical significance, ac- 
cording to the degree to which its detail contributes 
different practical values to mo. It might then Iw 
my guide-book to the heavens, or only my testimony 
to the dignity and mystery of tho function of 
Christ. 

The development of religion bears in a very im- 
portant way upon this last problem. The factor 

“ Revelation, 19 : U-13. _ 
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of imagination has nndonhtodly onme to have a 
more clearly recognizied role in religion. There 
can be no doubt that what we tiow <‘all myths were 
once iKdiefHj and that what wo now call poetry was 
once history. If we go back sufficiently far wo 
come to a time when the literal and thc^ meta- 
phorical were scarcely distinguishable, and this 
because Hcien(*e bad not (miergcnl from the early 
animistic; extetision of social relations. Men 
meant to address their gods as tlu;y ad<lr<;ssed their 
f(‘llows, and expected them t<j luuir and respond, as 
they looked for snch nnictions within the narrower 
circle of ordinary inb'rcourse. ddie advance; of 
Bci(m(;c! has brought into vogue a cl(*Bcri]dion of 
nattire that inhibits such expectations. The re- 
sult has Ikhui that tnen, continuitig to ttse thc^ sarno 
terms, essentially (‘xpressive as they are of a prac- 
tical relatiimship, have come to n^gard them as 
only a gen<;ral expr(;ssi<)n of tlieir attitude. The 
differences of eont<*nt that an; in excesB of factors 
of expectation remaiti as poc;try and myth. On 
the other hand, it is equally possible, if not equally 
common, for that which was once imagined to 
come to be bcdieve<L Such a transformation is, 
perhaps, normally the case when the inspired utter- 
ance passes from its author to the cult. The 
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prophets and sweet singers are likc-ly to possess an 
exuberance of imagination not appreciated hv tlndr 
followers; and for this I'eaaon almost ectrtainly 
misunderstood. For these roasoiis it is manifestly 
absurd to fasten the name of myth or the name of 
creed upon any rcligioxis utterance whatsian'c^r, 
unless it be so regarded from th<> stand- jwint of the 
personal religion which it originally <‘xpressed, or 
unless one means by so doing to d(‘tim> it as an 
expression of his own religion. He. who defines 
“ the myth of creation,” or “ the poetical story of 
Samson,” as parts of the pre-( -hristian .Fudaitt re- 
ligion, exhibits a total loss of historical smise. Thi? 
distinction between cognition and fancy does not 
exist among objects, but only in the intending ex- 
perience; hence, for me to attach my own distinc- 
tion, to any individual case of Ixdief, viewed apart 
from the believer, is an utterly coji fusing projec- 
tion of my own personality into the field of my 
study. 

§ 38. Only after such considerations as these 
are we qualified to attack that much-vexed question 
The phuoso- as to whether religion deals invariably 
in Religion With a personal god. It is often aa- 
Religion*, snmed in discussion of this question 
that “personal god,” as well as “god,” is a dis- 
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tiiict mul fannliar kind of ontity, lik(‘ a dragon or 
centanr; its exi.Hti'ru'O alono bcdng probloinatical. 
Tliin IB <loubly falne to the religioiiB (anplovnient 
of Bii(‘b an object. If it b(3 true that in ndigion 
\v<^ mean l)y God a practical Interpretation of tlu} 
world, whaLwever he Us nature^ then the ix^rHonul- 
ity of God nuiBt be a dcrivalivo of the attitnde, and 
not of the nature of the world. Given tlio prac?- 
tical o\itlook upon lifc‘, there is no definable world 
that cannot be construed under th(‘ form of God. 
My god is niy world practically recognized in re- 
spect of its finuliun(>ntal or ultiimitc attitude to my 
idoiilH. Xu lli(! HOTiHC, thoii, convoyed by tins term 
allitmlK my {i;od will invariably jwHmws tlui ebar- 
act.(!rH of porHouality. IXut tlio dogreo to wliicb 
th<'H(! oliaraotorH will (■oincido with the cbaraeUirH 
which I UHHign to Imman j^rwonH, or tlio toriUH of 
any logical conception of jHvrHoimlity, cannot bo 
absolntcdy defined. Anthropomor])hiHmH may bo 
imaginatit)n or they may Ikj lit(>ral conviction. 
This will dtspend, as alMJve muintained, upon the 
degree to which they dett'rmino my (sxpoctations. 
Suppose the world to be theoretically conceived as 
governed by laws that are indifferent to all human 
interests. The practical expression of tliis concep- 
tion appears, in the naturalism of Lucretius, or 
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Diogenes, or Omar Khayyam. Living in tlie 
vivid presence of an indilhn’ont world, 1 may pid,- 
lire my gods as leading tludr own in Hcnno 

remote realm which is ina(u‘esH51>lc‘ to my pt‘tItionH, 
or as regarding me with Binistor and (‘ontomptmam 
cruelty. In the latter eiiHc 1 ma}’' shrink and 
cower, or return them contempt for c(mtcnnpt. f 
mean this literally only if 1 look for (anmetpu‘n<*ert 
following directly from the (‘motional coloring 
which I have bestowed upon tlami. It may well 
be that I mean merely to n^gard myntdf .sod; spreie 
eiernitatis^ in which case 1 am person! fplntj in tlu*. 
sense of free imagination. In tla^ rtdigion of m- 
lightenmont the diviim attitmh^ txmdH to iKdong U> 
the poetry and ehxiuence of r<digion ratlmr than to 
its cognitive intent This is true even of optimistic, 
and idealistic religion. The love and providence 
of God are less commonly BuppoBCHl to warrant an 
expectation of special and arbitrary favors, and 
have come more and more to moan the play of my 
own feeling about the general central conviction 
of the favorableness of the cosmos to my d(‘e|KW or 
moral concerns. But the factor of piwsonality can- 
not possibly be entirely eliminated, for the redigious 
consciousness creates a social relationelnp kdween 
man and the universe. Such an interpretation of 
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life is not a ease of the pathetic fallacy, iinless it 
incorrcH'ily reckons tvilh the inner fec‘ling whic^li it 
attribuf,<‘s to the nniverHc, It is an ol>vions prac- 
tical trutii that tluj total or residual environment 
is signilicant for lif<^. Grant this and you make 
rathmal a rc<‘ognitiou of that Hignilicaiicc^, or a 
mon^ or less (‘onstant s(»nH<^ of (‘oineidenco or con- 
ilict with coHnu<*al for<‘(‘s. Permit this consciouH- 
ness to stand, am! you make sonu* (expression of it 
iiKwitahle, Such an exprcNssion may, furthermon*, 
with pesrfect propriety and in fulfilment of human 
nature, B(‘t forth and transirgure this (»entral b(dief 
until it may <mter into th<^ contcnxt of imnuKliacy. 

"rhuB any (*onc(^ption of the universij whatso- 
<‘V(U* may afford a basis for religion. But tluinj is 
no religitm that do(»s not virtually make a more 
didinite claim ujam th(* nature of things, and this 
entindy iiuk^piuuhmtly of its ilusdogy, or (‘.xplicit 
attcnnpt to (hdlne itsedf. F^vc^ry religion, (*vtm in 
the very living of it, is naturalisiit*, or dualisti(!, 
iu* pluralisti<!, or (iptimistic, or idcailistic, or pessP 
mistic. And th<‘r(^ is in the rtailm of truth that 
which justiffcH or rc^futca these defmito practical 
ways of construing the univeim But no historicail 
religion is over so vague even as this in its phih 
osuphical implications. Indeed, we shall always 
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be brought eventually to the inner meaning of some 
individual religious experience, win' re no geiu'ral 
criticism can be certainly vali<l. 

There is, then, a iilaee. in religion for that whi<'h 
is not directly answorabh; to philosophical or sci- 
entific standards. But tlu're is always, on (lie 
other hand, an element of hope which <’onc<'ivcs 
the nature of the world, and iiK'ans to he grounded 
in reality. In respect of that elcnient,, philosophy 
is indispensable to religion. The meaning of re- 
ligion is, in fact, the central proldem of philosophy. 
There is a virtue in religion lik(* that whi<'h Mtiii'r- 
son ascribes to poetry. “ The pwt is in the right 
attitude; he is believing; the philosojiher, after 
some struggle, having only reasons for believing.” 
But whatever may be said to the disparagement 
of its dialectic, philosophy i.s the justification of 
religion, and the criticism of religions. To it 
must be assigned the task of so refining jKtsitive 
religion as to contribute to the perpetual establish- 
ment of true religion. And to philosophy, with 
religion, belongs the task of holding fast to tho 
idea of the universe. There is no religion except 
before you begin, or after you have rested from, 
your philosophical speculation. But in the uni- 
verse these interests have a common object. As 
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pliiloBopliY in tho articulation and vindicmtion of 
religion, ho ih religion tlio realization of pliiloHo-- 
]>hy. In pliiloHopliy thought is brought u|) to the 
elevutlon of life^ and in religion philoHophy, as the 
Hiini of wisdom, enters into liftn 
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HATURAL ROIKNCB AND I’HILOSORIIT 

§ 39. In the case of Tiatxiral science' \w nn'ct 
not only with a special human iTitcrcst, hut with a 
The True theoretical discipline. We ar<^ con- 

Relations of 

Philosophy frontod, therefore^, with a ik‘w (|uc*8t ioii: 
Misconcep- that of the relation within th(i body of 
tagonisms. hiiinau knowledge of two ot ifn <‘on- 
stitnent xnembers. Owing to the militant t<‘in|)(^r 
of the representativcB of both Beieiu^e and phihiH- 
ophy, this has long since coaBod to Im an luauhmui? 
question, and has frequently been met in apirit 
of rivalry and partisanBliip. Tint the tnu^ ordi^r 
of knowledge is only temporarily dintorUKl by the 
brilliant success of a special type of invoBtigation ; 
and the conquests of science are now so old a story 
that critical thought shows a disposition to Judges 
of the issue with sobriety and logical higlimindtHl- 
ness. 

In the seventeenth century a newly emancipat<Hl 
and too sanguine reason proposed to know tlic 
whole of nature at once in terms of mathematics 

r 
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and mccduuur.H. Thnn th<* uf tin* EiigliHli- 

niuti Ilohbrs was Hc’u'tuv .swtdlrd !«» world propor- 
tion.H^ siuipbs oonipaot, ooiudusivoy atid all-ooni]>r(‘- 
lienHi^’o. iiii!osr»phy pro|Htsod to iio t!a» work of 
Hv.mwv^ but in its own grand inimnvi\ 'TIh* last 
lwr*nty y^^nrs of lioldw's’s Uf(% Hirnt in n'poated 
disoondituro at tin* hutids of JSoth Ward, WuIHh, 
Boy!<% and otbor stdontiiic oxpcads of th<^ nvw 
Jiijyal Htritdy, oortitiod (‘tandusivoly to the failure 
of this ontorpriso, and tin* <‘Xporim<‘ntal sjKadaliHt 
tlu’ronpon t<}ok ox(dusiv(» possoHHi<ai <d tho fndd of 
natural taw. But tho itloalist, on tia* otla*r lum<l, 
rooonst nadod natufo to moot ilu^ doinaiuls of phil- 
oH(»plu(*Hl knowlodgo an<l ladigituis fjiitlu Tlan'O 
issnod, iogolhor with liitlo inutua! undorstamling 
anti lt*sH Hyiupnihy, on tlu^ ono hunt! positiiHHrn, or 
oxolusivt^ t‘X|H*rinamialiHm, anti tm tla^ tnlu»r hand 
a ralritl and unsympatlastio tnuiHCHUidtuitalisirn 
IIunu% wht> otaiHigiuai to tho flnnu^s all thtmght 
mxi) idwirat*! nawming otuuswniiig tjuautity or 
nntnlMw,’^ ainl tnxjM*rimtnital roawaung eonoorn** 
ing iiiattor t^f fact anti i^xisituioo ; tkmito, wh.o 
iiHHignod nioliiphynit^H to im tnimaturo wtagt^ in tha 
dtwoiopiimnt td lunnan iniolligenoo; and Tyndall^ 
who roduitod tho raligiona conwdousnc^as to an emo- 
tional experlanoo of inyatery, am typieal of tho one 
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attitude. The otlior is well exliiltite<l in Hehell- 
ing’s reference to “ the blind un<l tlmughtless niode 
of investigating nature whieli has heeoiiie generally 
established since the corruption of philosophy by 
Bacon, and of physics by Boyl<‘.” nognmlic, <‘x- 
perimentalisin and dogmatic idtniiism signify imns! 
or less consistently the abstract isolation of tin; 
scientific and philosophical motives. 

There is already a touch of quuiutiu‘ss in both 
of these attitudes. We of the present an* in the 
habit of acknowledging the autonomy of scien<>e, 
and the uniinpoachablo validity of the resiilts of 
experimental research in so far- as they are. sanc.- 
tioned by tbe consensus of experts. But at the 
same time we recognize the definiteiu^ss of the. tusk 
of science, and the validity of such nw'rvations us 
may be made from a higher critical jKiint of view. 
Science is to be transcended in so far as it is uiuh'r- 
stood as a whole. Philosophy is critically empiri- 
cal ; empirical, because it regards all hona fide de- 
scriptions of experience as knowledge; critical, 
because attentive to the conditions of both general 
and special knowledge. And in terms of a critical 
empiricism so defined, it is one of the problems 
of philosophy io define and appraise the generating 
problem of science, and so to determine the value 
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aHsigiuil)lf^ to nattiral lawn m tiio whole HjHtc'm of 
knowk'dp*, 

^ ‘10. If thiB Ik* tho troo fuiu'tirai of philosophy 

\vit!i roforoiu’o to sov(‘ral oarr(‘ni notions 

ThcSplwfiiOf of tliO rolntioUH (»f th(» Hplusros of tll<‘.SO 
Phil<«:>phy . . , * , 

iindScifnc#. dis<oplmoH may In* dispro\"<*(L In tlu^ 
first piaoo, philosophy will not he all tlio HeunivoH 
ropinlod as ono nvunwe. Hri(‘no{* Unuls to ntiify 
withont any hii^hor orifioisin, lla^ various ad- 
ciuM'H alrc‘nt!y rogar<! tin* <ino nature^ as tlanr com- 
nani <»hji*(»U lunl tho ono syshan of intordopoiulont 
laws as thoir <*ommon mdunvouHait. Tho iduloBo 
plan- who tric'S (oJ>t» all hoioihh' at onc(! fails igim- 
ininiouHly Ihsuuihc ho frion to roplaco tho work of 
a spc’daliat with tin* w<irk <rf a (lih’tianto; and if 
phihwf^phy ho tdoufhail with that IhhIj of truth 
aanumdatoil and orgnnij^.cal hy tho <*cHiporativo nr- 
tivity of Hririitifir «u*n, tlM*n philosophy is a inuno 
and thrrt^ is no mHuision for thr o3cisU'nt*o of tho 
plulosophor as surln H(*rondly, philosophy will 
not bo the assoinhling of the sdonres; for such 
would bo a tucr<*ly <d(wic*al workj and the pbiloso- 
plior wcnild nuudi bettor Ih» r<^gardod as non-oxistcnit 
than as a Is'iak-b’OjKW. Nor, thirdly^ is philosophy 
mi auxtliitry discipline that may \m called tipon in 
amerpneies for the solution of some baffling prob- 
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lem of seionce. A probloin Ijy wicnoo 

must be solved in the scientiib-, ninnnt'r. !Sfi('nco 
•will accept tio aid from the gods when ongiigod in 
her own campaign, but will tight it out u<‘<-(ir<ling 
to her own principles of warfare. Atv<i as long 
as science moves in her own plane, she can aekimwl- 
edge no permanent barriers. There is then no need 
of any supcrseientilic re.se!arcii that shall n'plaee, 
or piece together, or extx'nd the work of s<‘i<‘nce. 
But the savant is not on this account in possession 
of the entire field of knowledge. It is trtie that 
he is not infreqiiently moved to such a conviction 
when he takes us akmt to view his estates. 
Together we ascend up into heaveii, or make our 
heda in sheol, or take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sen—and 
look in vain for anything that is not work done, 
or work projected, by natural science. Persinulo 
him, however, to define his estates, and he. has cir- 
cumscribed them. In his definition ho must em- 
ploy conceptions more fundamental than the work- 
ing conceptions that he employs within his fi(jld 
of study. Indeed, in viewing his task as definite 
and specific he has undertaken the solution, of tho 
problem of philosophy. The logical self-conscious- 
ness has been awakened, and there is no honorable 
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way of putting it to sleep again. This is precisely 
what takes place in any account of the generating 
problem of science. To define science is to define 
at least one realm that is other than science, the 
realm of active intellectual endeavor with its own 
proper categories. One cannot reflect upon sci- 
ence and assign it an end, and a method proper 
to that end, without bringing into the field of 
knowledge a broader field of experience than the 
field proper to science, broader at any rate by the 
presence in it of the scientific activity itself. 

Here, then, is the field* proper to philosophy. 
The scientist qua* scientist is intent upon his own 
determinate enterprise. The philosopher comes 
into being as one who is interested in observing 
what it is that the scientist is so intently doing. 
In taking this interest he has accepted as a field 
for investigation that which he would designate 
as the totality of interests or the inclusive experi- 
ence. He can carry out his intention of defining 
the scientific attitude only by standing outside it, 
and determining it by means of nothing less than 
an exhaustive searching out of all attitudes. Phi- 
losophy is, to be sure, itself a definite activity and 
an attitude, but an attitude required by definition 
to be conscious of itself, and, if you please, con- 
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scions of its own conH(*ionsni‘s*s, niifil if^ affilinlo 
shall have embraced in ifn oliject fin* very prin- 
ciple of attitudes. Philosophy {iefim’H itstdf irnd 
all other human tasks and inforosts. Xorie liavo. 
furnished a clearer juBtifhnilioii of pliilosophy than 
those men of scientifh'’. |>redilecti<tnH who liave 
claimed the title of agn<mti(‘S. A instancH* is 

furnished hy a contemporary physiidHf, who has 
chosen to call his rcflecticms antiinofaphysiiniL” 

''Physical science does not pretend to he u mmplrie 
view of the world; it simply claims that it^ is working 
toward such a complete yiew in the ftittir<». Tln^ highest 
philosophy of the scientific investigator in precisely this 
toleration of an incomplete conception of the w'orld and 
the preference for it, rather than an apparently perhud., 
but inadequate conception/'* 

It is apparent that if one w<we to cballcmgti 
such a statement, the issue raised would at once 
be philosophical and not scientifn^ The prohlem 
here stated and answered, reqtdres for its solu- 
tion the widest inclusivenesB of view, and a {)e- 
culiar interest in critical reflection an<l logical 
coordination. 

§ 41. One may be prepared for a knowledge of 

* Ernst Mach: Science of Mechanim^ Translation hy MKJor- 
mack, p. 464. No one has made more important contribu- 
tions than Professor Mach to a certain definite modem 
philosophical movement. Of, | 207. 
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the economic and social significance of the railway 
The Procedure even if One does not know a throttle 

of a Philoso- 

phy of Science, from a piston-rod, provided one has 
broad and well-balanced knowledge of the inter- 
play of human social interests. One’s proficiency 
here requires one to stand ofi from society, and to 
obtain a perspective that shall be as little distorted 
as possible. The reflection of the philosopher of 
science requires a similar quality of perspective. 
All knowledges, together with the knowing of them, 
must be his object yonder, standing apart in its 
wholeness and symmetry. Philosophy is the least 
dogmatic, the most empirical, of all disciplines, 
since it is the only investigation that can permit 
itseK to be forgetful of nothing. 

But the most comprehensive view may be the 
most distorted and false. The true order of knowl- 
edge is the difficult task of logical analysis, requir- 
ing as its chief essential some determination of 
the scope of the working conceptions of the differ- 
ent independent branches of knowledge. In the 
case of natural science this would mean an exam- 
ination of the method and results characteristic of 
this field, for the sake of defining the kind of 
truth which attaches to the laws which are being 
gradually fornaulated. But one must immediately 
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reach either the one or the oilu-r of two very gen- 
eral conchisiona. If the lawn <it natural aeienen 
cover all possible knowledge ot n'ulity, then there, 
is left to philosophy only the logicjil function of 
justifying this statement. Logi<*, and natural sci- 
ence will then constitute tins sum of knowledge. 
If, on the otln'r hand, it bo found that tlu^ aim of 
natural science is such as to ('xtdude certaiti as- 
pects of reality, then philosophy will not he re- 
stricted to logical critidsm, but will hnv(“ a cog- 
nitive field of its own. The great majority of 
philoaophors have assmmsl th(' lalt<w «)f these alter- 
natives to bo true, while moat aggressivt^ scientists 
have intended the former in their sonif'what blind 
attacks upon “ motaphyaics.” Although the se- 
lection of either of these alternativea involves us 
in the defence of a specific answer to a pbileactplu- 
cal question, the issue is inevitable in any intro- 
duction to philosophy because of its lx*aring upon 
the extent of the field of that stiidy. Further- 
more there can be no better exposition of the mean- 
ing of philosophy of science than an illustration 
of its exercise. The following, then, is to b(< ns- 
garded as on the one hand a tentative refutation 
of positivism, or the claim of natural science to he 
coextensive with hnowahle reality;,; and on the 
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otlit'T liJifui II pr<’grHnitn(' fnr flu* pr^H^Hlun* of {)lu“ 
loHupliv wifh rrfiO’rnn* in itaftira! 

^ 4L^ SricuiM* iiH}n‘rc»opt ible 

afapoH fnaii <‘r|^iiiuo hiilnln uimI iiisfinota \vhi(*h 
Th«Ori«lniir Hlplifv flu* jHiHHiwinn hj Hvilig (‘rcait- 

th« Sdiritific 

inttrwt, ur«‘H of n pnvor to iihh‘| fhr* onvinm- 
jiiont oil itH n%vn Kvorj (^r^iunsiu pm- 

HOHHOH aurh a working kiin\vkaljL!:c* of and 

ann>ng inrn I ho tir,4 arirnro oonaintM in fhost* liahit- 
unl ndjuHtinonfH rninnion in turn and infra Innnan 
nrpuuMnH, Man in iilnntdy pnn’tiHing HcioiuH* 
lM*fnrn ho rornjL^ni/.oH it. Art nkill if dirtlinf»;ni.Hhi‘rt 
itwdf oarly in hi^ 1iiHt<»ry from hn*<‘j nr tnitcJHtnd 
traditiniu Skill in fnmiliurity with gtninnil kinds 
nf nvnntH^ tngf»thnr with iihility tn idcadify an in- 
(liviilnat with rnfnrnnnn tn a kin<!^ and an Im pro 
pnnHl for tla^ <mff<anc*. Thus man is inwardly 
prrparfd for tlm nltiwnatinn nf day and niglii, and 
thn {Kirinds nf thn mmsons. lln praetiailly antics 
pat(»s tlm prnci’Hsinti nf natural nvc^iits in tho ncmnt- 
luss nmnrgnrKni!S nf his ilaily lifn. But science in 
thn slrictc^r wmsn Is^gins when skill becomes free 
and $acmL 

§ 4IL Skill may be said to bC' free when thn es- 
sential terms of the action have been abstracted 
from the circumstances attending them in individ- 
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ual experiences, and are, rctniiu’d ns ideal {dans ap- 
sidUasFree. plicablc to unv {tract iful ttccasion, Tlat 
monkey who swings with a tra{i{'zc frinii his {icndi 
on the side of the cage, counts u{siii swinging hack 
again without any furtlu'r effort on his own {tart,. 
His act and its successful isstie signify his {tract,! • 
cal familiarity wit.li the natural motions of hodics. 
We can conceive such a {KTformance to he accom- 
panied by an almost entire fnihin* to gras{i its es- 
sentials. It would then be necessary for ticurly 
the whole situation to lie rejxiated in onler to indnee 
in the monkey the same action and ex{«'<‘tiition. 
He would require a similar foim, color, nml dis- 
tance. But he might, on the other hand, regard 
as practically identical all au8{)ended and freely 
swinging bodies capable of affording him support, 
and quite independently of their Hha{x', size, time, 
or place. In this latter case his skill wmihl l«i 
applicable to the widest possible nuinher of cases 
that conld present themselves. Having a disixiru- 
ing eye for essentials, he would lose no chance of 
a swing through looking for more than the hare 
necessities. When the physicist descrilios th« {Kin- 
dulum in terms of a formula such as 
he exhibits a similar discernment. He has found 
that the time occupied by an oscillation of any pen- 
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dulmn may be calculated exclusively in terms of its 
length and the acceleration due to gravity. The 
monkey’s higher proficiency and the formula alike 
represent a knowledge that is free in the sense that 
it is contained in terms that require no single fixed 
context in immediacy. The knowledge is valid 
wherever these essential terms are present; and 
calculations may be based upon these essential 
terms, while attendant circumstances vary ad infi- 
nitum. Such knowledge is said to be general or 
universal. ^ 

There is another element of freedom, however, 
which so far has not been attributed to the monkey’s 
knowledge, but which is evidently present in that 
of the physicist. The former has a practical 
ability to deal with a pendulum when he sees it. 
The latter, on the other hand, knows about a pen- 
dulum whether one be present or not. His knowl- 
edge is so retained as always to be available, even 
though it be not always applicable. His knowl- 
edge is not merely skill in treating a situation, but 
the possession of resources which he may employ 
at whatever time, and in whatever manner, may 
suit his interests. Knowing what he does about 
the pendulum, he may act from the idea of such 
a contrivance, and with the aid of it construct 
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some more complex mcehanism. 1 1 is furmulns arc 
his instnimcnts, which he may use on any oeeasioii. 
Suppose that a situation with factors a, /«, ami r 
requires factor d iu order to heeome M , us <iesire(l. 
Such a situation might easily Ih' h"p(>l<'ss for an 
organism reacting directly to the stiimdus ithc, and 
yet be easily met by a free kianvledge ot <1. One 
who knows that I, m, and n will prmluee <1. nniy by 
these means provide the missing factor, <-oinj>!cte 
the sum of roipiired eomlitions, u/nv/, and so obtain 
the end M. Such indirection might 1 k> used to 
obtain any requirc^d factor of the eml, i>r of any 
near or remote means to the, eh<L 'rimrc is, in 
fact, no limit to the complexity of action inude 
possible upon this basis; for Hijuai it is iivailnhlv^ 
in idea, the whole range of such knowledge may 
be brought to bear upon any individnal problem. 

§ 44. But knowledge of this free tyiK* iHssuues 
at the same time social or imiituiional. It <’on- 
skm «s Social, sists no longer in a skilful adaptation 
of the individual organism, but in a systwn of 
terms common to all intclligenee, and preserved 
in those hooks and other monuments wlnidt serve 
as the articulate memory of the race. A knowl- 
edge that is social must be composed of unequivo- 
cal conceptions and fixed symbols. . The nuithe- 
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matical laws of the exact sciences represent the 
most successful attainment of this end so far as 
form is concerned. Furthermore, the amoimt of 
knowledge may now be increased from generation 
to generation through the service of those who make 
a vocation of its pursuit. Natural science is thus 
a cumulative racial proficiency, which any indi- 
vidual may bring to bear upon any emergency of 
his life. 

§ 45. Such proficiency as science affords is in 
every ease the anticipation of experience. This 
Science for ^ twofold vsdue for mankind, that 

Accommo^- accomwiodation, and that of construc- 
struction. Primitively, where mere survival 

is the function of the organism as a whole, the 
value of accommodation is relatively fundamental. 
Tlie knowledge of what may be expected enables 
the organism to save itseK by means of its own 
counter-arrangement of natural processes. Con- 
struction is here for the sake of accommodation. 
But with the growth of civilization construction 
becomes a positive interest, and man tends to save 
himself for definite ends. Accommodation comes 
to take place for the sake of construction. Science 
then supplies the individual with the ways and 
means wherewith to execute life purposes which 
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themselves tend to asaiimo an uhsolute valm* that 
cannot be justified niendy on tin- ground of .sciema-. 

§ 46 . If natural st-ieneo Ik- animu{(-d by any 
special cognitive intm:-.st, this motive- Hlnnild a])- 
Methodand pear in the elevelopnu-nt of its method 


Conce^o^ and fundamental eoin-c-ptions. If that 

of Natural 
Science. 

sc^ptive enable m to un<l(n'Htaiid tlu' pro- 

Method. 


interest has been trtdy di-tined, it .should 


grc.ssivo and p<-rman('nt in H<-i(-nt.ilie in- 
vestigation as directly related to it. loir the aim 
of any discipline oxcrcises a gradual w-leetiou from 
among possible methods, and gives to its laws their 
determinate and final form. * , 

The descriptive method is at the jireseiit day 
fully established. A loading moral of the history 
of science is the superior tisefuhsess of an exa(-.t 
account of the workings of nature to an explana- 
tion in terms of some qualitative potency. Expla- 
nation has been postponed by enlightono<l science 
until after a more careful observation of actual 
processes shall have been made; and at length it 
has been admitted that there is no need of aJiy 
explanation hut perfect description. Now the 
practical use of science defined above, requires no 
knowledge beyond the actual order of events. For 
such a purpose sufficient reason signifies only suffi- 
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eifnit rniiflit ioiiH. All ntluT (nmMi«I(»ratkmB ar(^ ir- 
r<*leviuil, lual it in projx'r iu thenu Such 

hiiH aduiilly Ix'rn \hv fnU* of tho H<H»alk‘d lueta- 
phjHic*iil of H|uHnul problcnuB of aatiire* 

11u' of Koplor in tho eluHnic iiiBtaneo. This 
grout Htipplomonto<I Inn laws of planetary 

nudimi with tho following Hpeeiilation concerning 
the agonoioH at work: 

We muBt mippoae otie of two thinga : cither that the 
moving HpiritH, in proportion m they are more removed 
from the mm, ar<' more hadde; or that there is one moviiig 
Hpirit in tln^ eenire of all the orbitn, namely^ in the sun, 
which urg(‘H <'arh body the mon’s v<>hemcntly in j)ropor“ 
tion as it is nearer; but m more distant spaces languishes in 
conmM|Uimce of the remotenetm and attenuation of its 
virtue/'* 

T\u^ following passage from Ilcgcl affords an 
interesting analogy: 

^^The moon is the waterless crystal which seeks to 
itomplcte itself l)y meaiw of our sea, to <|ucnfh the thirst 
<if ite arkl rigidity, arul therefore pro<luees abb arid 
flow/'* 

No scientist has ever sotight to refute either of 
these theories. Tliey have meredy been neglected 

* Whawdib tlkimy 0 / tfm Indudim Bdmm, Vol. I, p. 289* 
QuoIineI from Kapkr: MyiUsHum C^mmgraphimm. 

* Quotad by SIdgwIek in his FMkmphyt Bcopt and 
BMiMimmp p* 89 , ^ 
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They were aclviuiccd in (ilM'dicnice to u ficmmul for 
the ultimate explunatiuii of tlio jihoiwmionu in 
tion, and were obtained by aitplying aneh general 
conceptions as were numt satisfying to the reasons 
of their respective authors, lint they eontrilmted 
nothing whatsoever to a praetieul fuiniliarity with 
the natural course of events, in this ease the times 
and places of the planets and the tides, llcmee 
they have not been used in the Imilding of seienee. 
In our own day investigators have la'cnme con- 
scious of their motive, and do Jiot wait fur histori- 
cal selection to exchale jiowers ami r<'asons from 
their province. They dtdiherat'dy s«‘ek to formu- 
late exact descriptions. I'o this end th<*y t'tnpli>y 
symbols that shall mtvo to i<h*ntify the terms 
of nature, and formulas that shall defuie their 
systematic relationship. Tla'se systems juust Im 
exact, or deductions cannot lx; made from them. 
Hence they tend ultimately to assume a mathe- 
matical form of expression. 

§ 47. But science tends to employ for these sys- 
tems only such conceptions as rtslata to prediction; 
Space, Time, these tlio most fundamental are 

space and time. The first science to 
establish its method was the science of ftstjcynpmy, 
where measurement and computation in terms of 
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ami tinu^ wvrv tlu‘ inuHt ()ljvi<m8 rnmns of 
(!(»sarij)titm ; nntl Iho gonoriil npj>ru*ation of the 
motiiod of aHtronoiiiv hy (hilileo uiul Ncnvtoii, or 
tin* (lovelojuiHait of laofluuiieHj in the most iiiipor- 
tniii faetor in the eHiahliHhineiil of rnodeni Bei- 
ujKJn a {H'ruinnent working haniH. The; 
HiHitHuv of the term atuse^ to tlu* fact that! 

He’nauM* in primunly (Hau’erma! with the* (hdernnna**^ 
tion of i'vrnlH. Itn ilefinitimm of (dyjeetB are 
ineaiiH of ithoitifiention, wliile itH lawn are djnami- 
eal, o have n*f<»rem’e t<»^th<* <‘oiuHtion8 tmcler 

which these ohjeetH nriHC, 1'huH tlie cluaniHi may 

•« 

kiitivv IcHs nhiml *th(‘ propertioH of water than 
the poet ; Init he ia preeminently akilled in ita pro- 
dnetioa from elements, ami underatamls similarly 


the eomjHmmlH into wiiieh it may enter. Now thof 
gtmernl eomlitiojis of all nntieipation, whereby it 
Iwcomes <‘xaet ami verifiable, are spneial and tem- 
poral. A preilietnble I'vent imist bo assigned to 
what is here now, or tln'ro now; or what is hero 
then, or there tlusn. An experimentally verifiable 


system must eontnin spnee-tiine variablos, for which 


can he. snlistituted the here and now of tho oxperi- 
mentor’s immediato exporienoo. Ilenco aeicinco 
deals primarily with calculable places a nd mo - 
ments. The jmochaiiical theory of nature owes its 
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success to a union of B|mro nnd time* thmtnrfi its 
conceptions of matter niul nudian^ And tin* |>rn- 
jected theory of energifics nuisi satisfy the mune 
conditions. 

§ 48. But, furthermore, seienee Inis, as we luua^ 
seen, an intert'st in freeing its desewipfions frmn 

The Ouantita- lioculiur luigle imd relativity nf an 
tive Method. individunPH exjHTitmec*, fur tin* sake of 

affording him knowledge* of that with wlucdi ho 
must meet Sciemee enliglitens the will hy ac- 
quainting it with that whi<‘h tak<‘H jdiUH^ in spito 
of it, and for which it must hold itsedf in readi- 
ness. To this end the individual henetits himself 
in so far as ho eliminates hinmeif from tin* olijcnqs 
which he invoBtigatoa His knowhnlge is nst^ful 
in so far as it is valid for his own indefinitely 
varying stand-points, and thos<^ of othew wills rei!- 
ognized by him in his practical r<dati<ms. But in 

^ The reader is referred to Mr. Bertmml Ewi«fdri 
on matter and motion in hli Prirmpim of Mnthmmttkn, 
Vol. I. Material partidtm he defines m **many"onc* rt^Iar 
tions of all times to some plac«w, or of all tanas of ii c»on» 
tinuous one-dimensional seriai t to Homo tenni of a con- 
tinuous three-dimensional sericii BImllarly, wlicn 
different times, throughout any period however «hort* ari 
correlated with different places, there li motion; whan 
different times, throughout some period however short, 
are all correlated with the same place, there Is rmiP Op. 
dt.j p. 473. ^ 
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attoinjiting t<> clrHcrtlx* ohjoctn iti tornm other than 
nf n experieiH’(% is conipelled 

to ih‘Heril)o thoiii in terniH <»f oin* another. For ibi.^ 
purpoHo fhr <pinnf!inlivt* mrihad in ju'enliarly Her- 
vieeahle. With ifn aid ohjortH pc^rinit tlunnHolvea 
to ho doHorilKMl an intdtiploH of one unotimr, and m 
ownipying pimitiona in r(‘lati(}n to one another. 
Whom all olijortH an* <h‘,s<ndhod Hfrietlj in tonna of 
one another, thi'V are expn‘HHc*d in tennn of arbi- 
trary unitH, and hHaited in tfonns of arbitrary 
Hpa<*ial or temporal nxea <Kf ref(*r(mce. Thnn 
there ariH('H tin* nnivcnw of tlie H(n<'ntifie imagina- 
tion, a vnat eomphw\?ty of material diaplacernentB 
ami tranahtrinafionH, witlnmt eolor, nnmic, picas- 
ttn*, or any of all tlmt rit*h variety of qualities 
that the least <>f human exjHndem'(‘H containB. It 
do<*H not etanpletely rntionalizt* or even completely 
deBcrihc Htieh i‘XjH*rieneeH, hut fonmihitCB their buc- 
cessiom To tlus etui th<*y are rmluecd to terms 
that correBpoiKl to no exptmiiuieo, and for 

this very reiiHon may Ih^ translatcHl again into all 
tlefinabk hypothetieiil exprieneeB. The solar sys- 
tem for astronomy is not a bircTs-eye view of 
elliptical orbits, with the planets and satellites in 
definite phases* Nor is it this group of objects 
from any sneh^point of view, or from any number 
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of such points of view; hut ii formuhif inn <if tlu'ir 
motions that will sem^ as the key 1<i an infinite 
number of their appearances. Or, eunsider the 
picture of the ichtliYsauriu rojupitig in the ineso- 
zoic sea, that coinnianly aeeiunpauies a fe.xt hook 
of geology. Any 8U<>h picttin*, and all such pict- 
ures, with their coloring ainl their teinjairnl and 
spacial perspective, are imaginary. No such s|kv 
cial and exclusive inanifohls <'nn Is' <hdine<l as hav- 
ing been then and there realizeil. But w<' hav<< a 
geological knowhidge. of this jK*riod, that, fulfils fhi; 
formal demands of natural science', in so far as we 
can construct this and countless other spe<>ili(‘ ex- 
periences with reference to it. 

§ 49. Science, then, is to lx? understood as 
springing from the practical ncc.cKsity of aiitici- 
TheG«n«r«i pating tlic ciiviromncnt. This antici- 

Development 

of Science, pation appears iirat as congmiital or 
acquired reactions on the part of tlio organism. 
Such reactions imply a fixed coiirdination or sys- 
tem in the environment whereby a given circum- 
stance determines other circumstances ; ami science 
proper arises as the formulation of such systems. 
The requirement that they shall apply to the 
phenomena that confront the will, determiuos their 
spacial, temporal, and quantitative form. The 
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pr<^grf*HH of IK mnrk<’(l hx tho growth of 

thoHo in tho {}ir{‘ction of (‘oiniwohen 

HivfoioKH on tho tnio liund, and of ndinoinoni and 
d(»lioary on tho ollior. Man livos in an onviron- 
mont that in growing at tho naino tinu* richer and 
rnor(' cKtondcd, hnt with a (*(anpcnHat^>ry Hirnplifi- 
cation in tin* ovr^r vh^w Hvstoniatizati<}n of aeioiF 
c{nn*opfionH under the form of the order of 
nature. 

5tl At the opening <jf thin <*liapt(‘r it was 

maintaiiu'd that it is a fun<*ti<ui <if pldlosophy to 

% 

Th«! n«i»rmi- cfitit’iHo HoiciK'd (hr(iu;'h its 
toll* of w«*- ilH Holf-iinpoHwl taHk viewed 

ur»i Scifnc*. dotiTmiiung itH jimvitioo mid Holecting 
ifH eufcgtirifH. 'riic aluivo nceouiit of tlie origin 
mul jnethoil of wicuco imwt Hidiioo ivh a dofinition 
of itH gonorating [iroltli-tii, and ftfford tho baaiH o£ 
mir anawor to tho nuoation of itn liuuta. Enough 
huH Imhui Haid fo mako it idoar that phihmophy is 
not in tho fiold of soionoo, and is therefore not 
entitled to eonteHt ita roHult in detail or even to 
take aides within tho provineo of its special prob- 
lems. Furthennorfi, philosophy should not aim to 
restrain science by the imjxisition of external bar- 
riers, Whatever may be said of the aufficioncy of 
its catcgorieajn any region of the world, that body 
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of truth of which mathcinaf aiul 
physics are the foundutinnH^ luusi }h* rc|irur<!i‘<l an 
a whole that tendB to bo alh(»unipn*hf*iiHive in iln 
own terms. There remniim for piiihmophy, fhou, 
the critical examinalinn of these terins, anil the 
appraisal as a whole of the truth that they may 
express, 

§ 51 . The impossibility of emhraeing the whole 
of knowledge within natural seienca* is dm* to the 

Natural fact that tlio latter is aifHfmri. This 

Science is 

Abstract follows froiJi tilt" fact that natural aci- 
ence is governed Ly a aeltK-tivo iiitcn'Ht, 1'la> for- 
mulation of definitions an<l lawa in cxcluaivtdy 
mechanical terms is not due to the exluiuative ttr 
even preeminent reality of these projHTl ies, hut to 
their peculiar sorviceableiwws in u vcriflalde <l<»- 
ecription of events. Natural 8ciema> <!<«« not 
affirm that reality is essentially con«titttte<l of innt' 
ter, or essentially characterized by motion ; but is 
interested in. the mechanical asptict of reality, nn<I 
describes it quite regardless of other evident as- 
pects and without meaning to prejudice tbtsiu. 
It is unfortunately true that the scientist has rarely 
been clear in his own mind on this pftint. It is 
only recently that he has partially frotHl himself 
from the habit of construing his terms as final and 
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exhaustive.^ This he was able to do even to his 
own satisfaction, only by allowing loose rein to the 
imagination. Consider the example of the atomic 
theory. In order to describe such occurrences as 
chemical combination, or changes in volume and 
density, the scientist has employed as a unit the 
least particle, physically indivisible and qualita- 
tively homogeneous. Look for the atom in the 
body of science, and you will find it in physical 
laws governing expansion and contraction, and in 
chemical formulas. There the real responsibility 
of science ends. But whether through the need of 
popular exposition, *or the undisciplined imagina- 
tion of the investigator himself, atoms have figured 
in the history of thought as round corpuscles of a 
grayish hue scurrying hither and thither, and 
armed with special appliances wherewith to lock 
in molecular embrace. Although this is nonsense, 
we need not on that account conclude that there 

® That the scientist stUl permits himself to teach the 
people a loose exoteric theory of reality, is proven by Pro- 
fessor Ward^s citation of instances in his Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. So eminent a physicist as Lord Kelvin is 
quoted as follows : You can imagine particles of some- 
thing, the thing whose motion constitutes light. This 
tMng we call the luminiferous ether. That is the only 
rabstance we are confident of in d3Taamics. One thing we 
axe sure of, and that is the reality and substantiality of the 
luminiferous eth^.’’ VoL I, p. 113 . 
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are no atoms. There are atoms in precisely th 
sense intended by scientific law, in that the fonai 
las computed with the aid of this concept are tm 
of certain natural processes. The conception c 
ether furnishes a similar case. Science is not r 
sponsible for the notion of a quivering gelatinoi 
substance pervading space, but only for certai 
laws that, e. g,^ describe the velocity of light i 
terms of the vibration. It is true that there 
such a thing as ether, not as gratuitously roundc 
out by the imagination, with various attributes i 
immediate experience, but just in so far as th 
concept is employed in verified descriptions < 
radiation, magnetism, or electricity. Strict 
speaking science asserts nothing about the existen 
of ether, but only about the behavior, e. of ligl 
If true descriptions of this and other phenomei 
are reached by employing units of wave prepay 
tion in an elastic medium, then ether is proved 
exist in precisely the same sense that linear f( 
are proved to exist, if it be admitted that the 
are 90,000,000 x 5,280 of them between the eai 
and the sun. And to imagine in the one case 
jelly with all the qualities of texture, color, a 
the like, that an individual object of sense woi 
possess, is much the same as in the other to inu 
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ine the heavens filled with foot-rules and tape- 
measures. There is hut one safe procedure in 
dealing with scientific concepts : to regard them as 
true so far as they describe, and no whit further. 
To supplement the strict meaning which has been 
verified and is contained in the formularies of 
science, with such vague predicates as will suffice 
to make entities of them, is mere ineptness and 
confusion of thought. And it is only such a sup- 
plementation that obscures their abstractness. Tor 
a mechanical description of things, true as it doubt- 
less is, is even more indubitably incomplete. 

§ 52. But though the abstractness involved in 
scientific description is open and deliberate, we 
The Meaning must come to a more precise under- 

of Abstract- 
ness in Truth, standing of it, if we are to draw any 

conclusion as to what it involves. In his Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge,” the English phi- 
losopher Bishop Berkeley raises the question as to 
the universal validity of mathematical demonstra- 
tions. If we prove from the image or figure of an 
isosceles right triangle that the sum of its angles 
is equal to two right angles, how can we know 
that this proposition holds of all triangles? 

To which I answer, that, though the idea I have in 
view whilst I ^ke the demonstration be, for instance. 
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that of an isoacdea rectangular trianglo are 

of a determinate length, I may nevc^rthelcHH !h» riTtain 
it extends to all other rectilinear triangles, what m>ri 
or bigness soever. And that lK‘cauHi» neither the riglii 
angle, nor the equality, nor det<‘rininii,te length of the 
sides are at all concerned in tlm demonstratiem. It in 
true the diagram I have in view inriudea all these par- 
ticulars; but then there is not the least menti<m made, of 
them in the proof of the proposititm/'* 

Of the total conditions present in tin' c'onereio 
picture of a triangle, one may in one's <uilenlations 
neglect as many as one aces fit, and work witli the 
remainder. Then, if one has clearly distingiuHlieil 
the conditions used, one may <*onlidi*ntly asscTt 
that -whatever has been foumrtTm^ <»f tiuun bolds 
regardless of the noglecttul conditions. Thesis may 
be missing or replaced by otbers, proviclinl the 
selected or (for any given investigation) essential 
conditions are not affetJtcd. That which is true 
once is true always, provided time is not one of 
its conditions ; that which is true in one place is 
true everywhere, provided location is not oiici of its 
conditions. But, given any concrete situation, the 
more numerous the conditions one ipioros in ona*ft 
calculations, the less adequate are one^s ciilcula- 
tions to that situation. The number of its inhabi- 

^ ’ Berkeley: Principles of Human Emmkd^f IiitrcHluc- 

tion. Edition of Fraser, p. 248. 
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tants, and any mattematical operation made with 
that niimher, is trne^ hnt only very abstractly true 
of a nation. A similar though less radical ab- 
stractness appertains to natural science. Simple 
qualities of sound or color, and distinctions of 
beauty or moral worth, together with many other 
ingredients of actual experience attributed therein 
to the objects of nature, are ignored in the me- 
chanical scheme. There is a substitution of cer- 
tain mechanical arrangements in the case of the 
first group of properties, the simple qualities of 
sense, so that they may be assimilated to the gen- 
eral scheme of ^ents, and their occurrence pre- 
dicted. Eut their intrinsic qualitative character 
is not reckoned with, even in psychology, where 
the physiological method finally replaces them with 
brain states. Over and above these neglected 
properties of things there remain the purposive 
activities of thought. It is equally preposterous 
to deny them and to describe them in mechani- 
cal terms. It is plain, then, that natural science 
calculates upon the basis of only a fraction of the 
conditions that present themselves in actual experi- 
ence. Its conclusions, therefore, though true so 
far as they go, and they may be abstractly true of 
everything, ^re completely true of nothing. 
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§ 53. SticIi, in brief, i« (be general charge of 
inadequacy wliich may l«' nrg<'d .agiiiimt natural 
ButSeientiflc scicnco, not. iu tlw apirit of (b'traction, 
forReaHty. but for tho mkv of U lUoro HOUlui lM*hof 
concerning reality, ^rhe phihiHopher falls into 
error no .leas radical than that of the (iogiimtie, 
scientist, when he charges th(! ,s<‘!entiHt witli un- 
truth, and attaches to his concepts the pri‘dieat<' of 
unreality. The fact that tlie eone(>pts of seieiMM* 
are selected, and only inadeipiately tnn* of reality, 
should not be taken to nsean that they art* sport iv<! 
or arbitrary. They are not “ devie<-s ” or abbre- 
viations, in any sense that d<K>s hot attach to su<*h 
symbolism as all thought involves. Nor art' they 
merely “hypothetical,” though like all thought 
they are subject to corret-tion.’ 'rhe scientist does 
not merely assert that the wpuition for energy is 
true if nature’s capacity for work Ik> measuralilc, 
but ihai such is actually the, case.. The Btatisti<*ian 
does not arrive at resxilts contingent u|k«i the stip- 
position that men are numerable, but <lec!lHres his 
sums and averages to be categorically true, Simi- 
larly scientific laws are true; only, to Iw sure, so 

’ The reader who cares to pursue tliis topic further is 
referred to the writer’s discussion of “PrafeHmir H'anP* 
Philosophy of Science" in the Journal of PhiUmophy, P»y- 
chology and ScierUific Methods, Vol. I, No. IS’ 
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far as they go, but with no condition save the con- 
dition that attaches to all knowledge, viz., that it 
shall not need correction. The philosophy of sci- 
ence, therefore, is not the adversary of science, but 
supervenes upon science in the interests of the ideal 
of final truth. ISTo philosophy of science^ is sound 
which does not primarily seek by an analysis of 
scientific concepts to understand science on its own 
grounds. Philosophy may understand science bet- 
ter than science understands itself, but only by 
holding fast to the conviction of its truth, and in- 
eluding it within whatever account of reality it 
may be able to formulate. 

§ 54. Though philosophy be the most ancient 
and most exalted of human disciplines, it is not 
Relative infrequently charged with being the 

Practical 

Value of most Unprofitable. Science has amassed 

Science and 

Philosophy, a fortune of information, which has 
facilitated life and advanced civilization. Is not 
philosophy, on the other hand, aU programme and 
idle questioning ? In the first place, no question- 
ing is idle that is logically possible. It is true 
that philosophy shows her skill rather in the ask- 
ing than in the answering of questions. But the 
formal pertinence of a question is of the greatest 
significance.^ 'No valid though unanswered ques- 
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tion can have a purely negative value, and e,- |.eeial!y 
as respects the misisteney er eoinpleteneHS of truth. 
But, in the second place, philosophy with all its 
limitations serves numkind ns indispensahly as 
science. If science supplies the individual with 
means of self-preservation, and the instruiiients of 
achievement, philosophy supjdieH tlu! ideals, or th(< 
objects of deliberate construction. Su<*h reflection 
as justifies the adoption of a Bindninenfal life pur- 
pose is always philosophical. For every jjidgnient 
respecting final worth is a jmigment mih .spir.ir, 
etemitatis. And the urgoticy of life napiires the 
individual to pa.ss such jmlgments. It is true that 
however persistently rtdlective ho may he in the 
matter, his conclusion will be premuturo in con- 
sideration of the amount of evitienwf logienily dti- 
manded for such, a judgment. Hut he imwt la? as 
wise as he can, or ho will bo as fwdish as conven- 
tionality and blind impulse may imjHsl him k> ki. 
Philosophy determines for society what every in- 
dividual must practically determine uixin for liim- 
self, the most reasonable plan of reality as a whole 
which the data and reflection of an epich can 
afford. It is philosophy’s service to mankind tc 
compensate for the enthusiasm and concentration 
of the specialist, a service needed in ,nvery ** profr 
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ent day/^ Apart from the philosopher, public 
opinion is the victim of sensationalism, and indi- 
vidual opinion is further warped by accidental 
propinquity. It is the function of philosophy to 
interpret knowledge for the sake of a sober and 
wise belief. The philosopher is the true prophet, 
appearing before men in behaK of that which is 
finally the truth. He is the spokesman of the 
most considerate and comprehensive reflection pos- 
sible at any stage in the development of human 
thought. Owing to a radical misconception of 
function, the man of science has in these later days 
begun to regard himself as the wise man^ and to 
teach the people. Popular materialism is the 
logical outcome of this determination of belief by 
natural science. It may be that this is due as 
much to the indifference of the philosopher as to 
the forwardness of the scientist, but in any case 
the result is worse than consewative loyalty to re- 
ligious tradition. Por religion is corrected surely 
though slowly by the whole order of advancing 
truth. Its very inflexibility makes it proof 
against an over-emphasis upon new truth. It has 
generally turned out in time that the obstinate 
man of religion was more nearly right than the 
adaptable intellectual man of fashion. But phi- 
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losophy, avS a critique of Hcicuef* for flif ^akc < 
faithj Hhoulil provide tlu* individual reIigi<»iiM h 
liever with intellectual cudiixhteniueni and p*ntl 
ness. The quality, tmlerlinesH, and ineluHiveuf* 
of knowledge, finally delenniiu^ its value; and ll 
philosopher, pnunatun^ m his HyntheniH may non 
day prove to he, is the wincrtt man of hi*^ own ge 
oration. From him the man of faitli Hlnuild idda 
such (lisci])line of Judgment, m ahuil enaldo hi 
to be fearless of a<lvaneing knowledge, heeausi* ii 
qnainted with its seojK", and ho Inlelhaduatly ea 
did with all his visioiiH and Iub inspirutionH. 


PART II 

THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


t 



OHAPTEE VI 


ISklETAPHYSICS Aim EPISTEMOLOGY 

§ 55. The stand'-point and purpose of tlie phi- 
losopher define his task^ but they do not necessarily 
The impossi- prearrange the division of it. That the 

biKty of an . . . 

Absolute task is SL complex one, embracing many 

Diviaon of the it. t • -i . t 

Problem of Subordinate problems which must be 
Philosophy, treated^seriatim, is attested both by the 
breadth of its scope and the variety of the inter- 
ests from which it may be approached. But this 
complexity is qualified by the peculiar importance 
which here attaches to unity. That which lends 
philosophical quality to any reflection is a stead- 
fast adherence to the ideals of inclusiveness and 
consistency. Hence, though the philosopher must 
of necessity occupy himself with subordinate prob- 
lems, these cannot be completely isolated from one 
another, and solved successively. Perspective is 
his most indispensable requisite, and he has solved 
no problem finally iintil he has provided for the 
solution of alj. His own peculiar conceptions are 
149 
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thoHC which order cxjH'rit'Tici', nml nmncilc hucIj 
aspects of it. as <ithcr inten-sts hnvi- liist iiiiiuish('<l. 
lienee the cmnjiatihility of any idea with all otlct 
ideas is the jirinie test of its pisilosophicai sufli- 
ciency. On these gmnn<ls it inny eimtidently he 
asserted that the wetrk of philosophy <-iuinot he 
assigned hy the piece to different sjHM'ialists, an<] 
then aaseinhlo<l. There are« no sjweijil fthiiosoph- 
ical prohhnns whieli can lx; tinaily solved njsni 
their own merits, hideetl, stieh prolilems ('tnihl 
never even be named, for in llieir «lisereten<'ss they 
would cease to kt i)liilosnplueal. 

The case of mdaphij.dr.'i and rpisfrnudofjtj 
affords an exeelleut illustration. The forttuT ol 
these is commonly defined as tlm tlastry of r<‘al 
ity or of first principles, the lath'r ns tlm theory 
of knowledge. But the immt tHstinetive philosoph 
ical movement of the ninefiauith cimtitry issuet 
from the idea that knowing and k-ing tm*- idetr 
ticaU The prime reality is thTumd as a knowin|) 
mind, and the terms of reality art* intt‘rpr<*ted as 
terms of a cognitive process. Itleas and logical 
principles constitute the worhl. It is <*vident that 
in this Hegelian philosophy opistenudogy embraeet 

' The post-Kantian movement in. Oerntiuiy— 
in so far as influenced by Hegel. See Chap. XIL 
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metapliysics. In defining tlie relations 
edge to its object, one has already defined one’s 
fundamental philosophical conception, while logic^ 
as the science of the universal necessities of 
thought, will embrace the first principles of real- 
ity. ISTow, were one to divide and arrange the prob- 
lems of philosophy upon this basis, it is evident 
that one would not have deduced the arrangement 
from the general problem of philosophy, but from 
a single attempted solution of that problem. It 
might serve as an exposition of Hegel, but not as 
a general philosophical programme. 

Another case in ^int is provided by the present- 
day interest in what is called pragmatism/' ^ 
This doctrine is historically connected with Kant’s 
principle of the primacy of the practical rea- 
son,” in which he maintained that the conscious- 
ness of duty is a profounder though less scientific 
insight than the knowledge of objects. The cur- 
rent doctrine maintains that thought with its fruits 
is an expression of interest, and that the will which 
evinces and realizes such an interest is more orig- 
inal and significant than that which the thinking 
defines. Such a view attaches a peculiar impor- 
tance to the springs of conduct, and in its more 
»Cf. §203. 
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syetomatic dcvelopnieni Imn. ri^giirilrd tfhir-H .0 
the true propaHleutic and of Bi; 

to make ethics the key*s!one of fht* nrrh, in to ih 
fine a special philosophi^^ul synteiii; for it is tli 
very problem of philosophy to <|is|K*sr fhi' parts r 
knowledge with a vicnv tt> Hysfetiiatie const nnlioi 
The relation of the provinniH of inefiiphysicH, opii 
temologjj logic, and ethics <‘aiinot, tlnan b' ilelinc 
without entc^ring thew provinces and iirisw<»riti 
the questicais proper to them. 

§ 56. Since the hIkivc terms exist, howenT 
there can be no do\d)t but that important divisitu 
ThoDcpond- Within the g<‘neriil aim of phihwopli 

ence of the ^ 

Order of Phu- have actusilly iHN'n liuulo. 'I'lu* iix'V 

osophlcal , 

Problem* tablcness of it apjM^ars m the variety ^ 

upon the Ini- , . » • * * » 

tlallntereeto the SOUrCCH ftOIll wliudl that ailU lUI 

spring. Tho point of departure will nlwajH <1 
termine the emphasis and tho uppHontion whi< 
tho philosophy receives. If philosophy l» nood( 
to supplement more special interests, it will i 
ceive a particular character from whatever intf 
est it so supplements. He who approaches it fro 
a definite stand-point will find in it primarily i 
interpretation of that stand-point. 

§ 8Y. There are two sources of the philosophic 
‘E. g., the system of Fichte. Cf. } 177 . 
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aim, which are perennial in their hnman signifi- 
cance. He^ firstly, who begins with the demands 
phHosophyas of life and its ideals, looks to philoso- 
tionofLife. phj for a reconciliation of these with 
the orderly procedure of nature. His philosophy 
will receive its form from its illumination of life, 
and tit will be an ethical or religious philosophy. 
Spinoza, the great seventeenth-century philosopher 
who justified mysticism after the manner of mathe- 
matics,^ displays this temper in his philosophy : 

“After experience had taught me that ah the usual 
surroundings of ^cial life ar^ vain and futile; seeing 
that none of the objects of my fears contained in them- 
selves anylihing eitlfer good or bad, except in so far as 
the mind is affected by them, I finally resolved to in- 
quire whether there might be some real good having 
power to communicate itself, which would affect the 
mind singly, to the exclusion of all else: whether, in fact, 
there might be anything of which the discovery and 
attainment would enable me to enjoy continuous, su- 
preme, and unending happiness.^" ® 

In pursuance of this aim, though he deals with 
the problem of being in the rigorous logical fash- 
ion of his day, the final words of his great work 
are, Of Human Freedom : 

“Whereas the wise man, in so far as he is regarded as 
such, is scarcely at all disturbed in spirit, but, being 

^ See Chap. XI. 

* Spinoza: On the Improvement of the Understanding. 
Translation by Ipwes, p. 3. 
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conscious of himsc'lf, an<l of Ood, fuid of fhiuijM, by a 
certain eternal n<‘ce8Hit\% never In be. Ihj! nhvays 

possesvses true a<‘quies{*<‘nt'e of las h| iirit . Iff lie way wfueii 
I have pointed out as lendin^j: to tlus reHtdt seeins t'xeeed- 
ingly hard, it may nevertheless In* iliseovered. Xeefin 
must it be hanl, since it is so s<*ldom fouinl. How would 
it be possible if salvation were ready to cair hand, mid 
could without great labor found, that it should he liy 
almost all men neglected? Hut all things exeellent arc 
as difRcult as they are rartn^’’ 

§ 58 . On the other hand, <Uie \v!u» looks to phi* 
loBophy for the extension ami (uirreefion i»f Hcdeu- 
Philosophy as tific knowledge will be prinuirily infer- 

the Extension . , , , . t » t t / 

of Science. cstcd HI the piuhmojdueal d<diiufion of 

ultimate conceptions, and in tlr» inethod wherewith 

such a definition is obtained. I'Iiuh the jihiloHophy 

of the Bcientist will teiul to !m logi<uil and inefn 

physical. Such is tlu* cast' witli HesearfeH aiui 

Leibniz, who are nevertludcHs intimately ndated U 

Spinoza in the historical developimmi of phihm 

ophy. 

'^Several years have now elapBcnl/* miys former 
“since I first became aware that I hiw! amqded, evin 
from my youth, many false opinions for true, and Ilia 
consequently what I afterward bamnl on mivh principle 
was highly doubtful; and from that time I was c^on 
vinced of the necessity of undertaking once in my life t 
rid myself of all the opinions I had adopted, ami of com 

® Spinoza: EthicBf Part V, Proposition XLII. Tmniktb; 
by Elwes, p, 270. 
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mencing anew the work of building from the foundation, 
if I desired to establish a firm and abiding superstructure 
in the sciences/^ ^ 

Leibniz’s mind was more predominantly logical 
even than Descartes’s. He sought in philosophy a 
supreme intellectual synthesis, a science of the 
universe. 

''Although,” he says retrospectively, "I am one of 
those who have worked much at mathematics, I have 
none the less meditated upon philosophy from my youth 
up; for it always seemed to me that there was a possi- 
bility of establishing something solid in philosophy by 
clear demonstrations. ... I perceived, after much medi- 
tation, that it is impossible to find the principles of a 
real unity in matter gilene, or in that which is only pas- 
sive, since it is nothing but a collection or aggregation of 
parts ad infinitum ® 

§ 59. Though these types are peculiarly repre- 
sentative, they are by no means exhaustive. There 

The Historical are as many possibilities of emphasis as 
Differentia- , . . . 

tion of the there are incentives to philosophical re- 

Philosophical 

Problem. flection. It is not possible to exhaust 
the aspects of experience which may serve as bases 
from which such thought may issue, and to which, 
after its synthetic insight, it may return. But it 
is evident that such divisions of philosophy rep- 

^ Descartes: Meditations , I. Translation by Veitch, p. 97. 

® Leibniz: New System of the Nature of Substances. Trans- 
lation by Latta, ^p. 299, 300. 
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msent in their nnler, and in tin* 4iar{>nrMH witl 
which they arc mindcml, tin* iiiffliectual aut<»l>it !|4 
raphy of the imlivitlna! philcK^^npher. Thrn* is hu 
cmc method hy which that which in fircoiliar cithc 
to the individual, or to the Hpccin! poHitimi whh*! 
ho adopts, may Ik* tdimiiutfcuL 11am,irli it is im 
possihlo to tahnintc the (unpfy pnurrunnm* of phi 
losophy, we may name certain HjHKnn! pnddefns tlia 
liavo appeared in Hh htsUn^tj. Since this liisfor 
comprehendH the activities of many individnals, 
general validity uttaelies to it. There has Ikhu 
moreover, a certain {rriodieify in the emergence o 
these prohlenm, so that it may ffJrly !h' elHimed fo 
them that they indientc* iiu'vitahk* phases iti th 
development of human ndltaiion UjMm I'xperiema 
They represent a nonnal diffenmiiution of interei 
which the individiml mind, in the eonrse of ii 
own thinking, tends to folhiw. It is true that i 
can never ho said witli assuraiu'e that iiny itgc! i 
utterly blind to any aspi^^t of ex|Kunenee. This i 
obviously the case with the practical ami theoret 
cal interests which have Just Iwen diHtitigidslHH 
There is no ago that does not have some practici 
consciousness of the world as a whole, nor an 
which does not seek more or lass ea mostly to im 
versalize its science* But though compel its 1 
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deal abstractly with historical epochs, there is 
abundant compensation in the possibility ■wliich 
this method affords of finding the divisions of 
philosophy in the manifestation of the living phil- 
osophical spirit. 

§ 60. To Thales, one of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, is commonly awarded the honor of being 
Metaphysics foundor of European philosophy. 

deserve tliis distinction, it is on 
Conception, accouut of thc quGstion which he raised, 
and not on account of the answer which he gave 
to it Aristotle informs us that Thales held 
water ’’ to bo tho*material cause of all things.’^ ^ 
This cruxlo tlicory is evidently due to an intei'cst 
in the totality of things, an interest which is 
therefore philosophical. But the interest of this 
first philosopher has a more definite character. 
It looks toward the definition in terms of some 
single conception, of the constitution of the world. 
As a child might conceivably think the moon to 
be made of green cheese, so philosophy in its child- 
hood thinks here of all things as made of water. 
Water was a well-known substance, possessing well- 
known predicates. To define all nature in terms 
of it, was to maintain that in spite of superficial 
® Bum#: Early Greek Philoeophy, p. 42 . 
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differences, nil things have these predicates in <><ni 
nicm. Tliey are the [tredieafes svhieh (jitiilifv f< 
reality, an<I cnnijMiw* a eoiniminity <>f Tintnre fro 
^vhich all the individual <ihjei’tH and events t 
nature arise. The sueeessors of Thales \ver<’ ev 
deritly dissatisfied with his fntHhuneiifnl emiee 
tion, because of its lack of puierality. 'I'lii 
seized upon vaguer BtihHtane<-s like air and finn f 
the very defiiiiteness of the tiatiire of water fe 
bids the identification of otlu'r suhstuiH’es with ; 
But what is so obviously tn»» of water is searcf' 
loss true of air and fin*; and it njiiwarnl at letig 
that only a substance possc'ssin'g the most gemu 
characters of body, sneb ns HhajM', size, ami mob 
ity, could bo thought as truly primeval and tnnv« 
sal. In this wise a conc<'pti<m like our mode 
physical conception of matUw enmt^ at length in 
voguo. Now the probloju of whieli thes*' were i 
tentative solutions is, in general, the jtrohlem 
metaphysics; although this term iH'longs to a hit 
era, arising only from the accidental place of t 
discussion of first principles after phijaicH in t 
system of Aristotle. The aitempt to srrure* a mt 
fundamental conception which attaches some it 
nite meaning to the reality ificluding and infer 
ing every particular thing, is metaphysics. 
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§ 61. It must not be supposed that metaphysics 
is dogmatically committed to the reduction of all 
Monism and i*eality to a tuiily of nature. It is quite 
Pluralism. consistent with its purpose that the 

parts of reality should be found to compose a 
group, or an indefinite multitude of irreducibly 
different entities. But it is clear that even such 
an account of things deals with what is true of all 
reality, and even in acknowledging the variety of 
its constituents, attributes to them some kind of 
relationship. The degree to which such a relation- 
ship is regarded as intim^e and essential, deter- 
mines the degree ♦td which any metaphysical sys- 
tem is monistic^^ rather than pluralistic. But the 
significance of this difference will be better appre- 
ciated after a further differentiation of the meta- 
physical problem has been noted. 

§ 62. It has abeady been suggested that the 
test of Thales’s conception lay in the possibility of 
Ontology and deriving nature from it. A world prin- 
must be fruitful. Now au ab- 
and Process, distinction has prevailed more or 

less persistently in metaphysics, between the gen- 
eral definition of ieing, called ontology, and the 

No little ambiguity attaches to the term ''monism” 
in current usage, because of its appropriation by those who 
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study of the whr^rewith Imuh^ h divi<k 

into things and evt^nfs. lliis Inf ter study has 1 
do primarily with tin; detiiiis ef ex}H!rieniH! efii 
merated and ftyBtomati/.ed liy tli<? niifuoil scdenee 
To reconcile these, or ihe couthc of 'uuiurc, uni 
the fundanienial drftnllion of beiufj^ is tin* pro: 
leni of cosmology, (kismoh*gy is tlie eOfist ruing < 
the yrima facie rejdiiy in fernm of the 0^*40011: 
reality. It is the proof and the exptnnntion < 
ontology. Since the numt fund liar {atri (d t! 
'priyna facie reality^ the ]>nrt n!nn*Hf exeiiiHivoly n 
ticod by the naive mind, is eiuhnuan! within tl 
field of the physical moinw, 'dn* tiunii eosinolojii 
has come more detiniudy to signify the phltompl 
of nature. It embraces stich an exanuiiatiun ^ 
space, time, matter, catisalily, etc%, as seeks 
answer the most general questions alsmt them, lu 
provide for them in the world thouglit of as mo 
profoundly real. Such a study rmdves its pliil 
sophical character from its attlliation with miti 
ogy, as the latter would find its applicnitioii i 
cosmology, 

§ 63 . But in addition to the eonsidenition < 

mamtein that the universe is unitary iwui htumjgeneous 
'phyncaL Unm (cf. § 108), It should pr«>|>«rly ho ua 
to emphasize the unity of the world In any teniw. 
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the various parts of nature, cosmology has com- 
Mechanical Hioiily dealt with a radical and far- 
c^fcotroio*-” reaching alternative that appeared at 
gies. dawn of metaphysics. Dif- 

ferences may arise within a world constituted of 
a single substance or a small group of ultimate 
substances, by clnmgcs in the relative position and 
grouping of the parts. Hence the virtue of the 
conc(^i)tion of motion. The theory which explains 
all diffcrencoB by motions of the parts of a quali- 
tatively simple world, is calle<l mechanism. An- 
other source of cliange familiar to naive experi- 
once is will^ or the action of living creatures. 
According to the nuKihanical theory, changes occur 
on account of the natural motions of {he parts 
of matter; according to the latter or teleological 
conception, changes are made by a formative 
agency directed to some end. Among the early 
Grcelc philosophers, Leucippus was an expoiumt of 
mechanism. 

says that the worlds arise when many bodies 
are collected together into the mighty void from the 
surrounding space and rush together. They come into 
collision, and those which are of similar shape and like 
form become entangled, and from their entanglement 
the heavenly bodies arise.'' 


Burnet: Op. dtt p. 358. 
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Anaxagoras, on the other hand, was famed for his 
doctrine of the Nous, or Intelligence, to whose di- 
rection he attributed the whole process of the world. 
The following is translated from extant fragments 
of his book, ''Trepl <f>vcr€(o<;'* : 

*^And Nous had power over the whole revolution, so 
that it began to revolve in the beginning. And it l)egan 
to revolve first from a small beginning; l)ut the revolu- 
tion now extends over a larger space, and will <‘xtend 
over a larger still. And all the things that are mingled 
together and separated off and distinguisluHl are all 
known by the Nous. And Nous set in order all things 
that were to be and that were, and all things that are 
not now and that are, and this revolution in which now 
revolve the stars and the sun and dhe moon, and the air 
and the ether that arc separated off." 

§ 64. It is clear, furthermore, that the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras not only names a distinct kind of 
DuaUsm, causc, but also ascribes to it an inde- 
pendence and intrinsic importance that do not 
belong to motion. Whereas motion is a property 
of matter, intelligence is an originative power 
working out purposes of its own choosing. lienee 
we have here to do with a new ontology. If we 
construe ultimate being in terms of mind, we liave 
a definite substitute for the physical theories out- 
lined above. Such a theory is scarcely to be at- 
tributed to any Greek philosopher of the early 
Burnet: Op. cit., p. 284. ^ 
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period ; it belongs to a more sophisticated stage in 
the development of thought, after the rise of the 
problem of epistemology. But Anaxagoras’s sharp 
distinction between the material of the world on 
the one hand, and the author of its order and evo- 
hition on the other, is in itself worthy of notice. 
It contains the germ of a recurrent philosophical 
dualism, which differs from j)luralism in that it 
finds two and only two fundamental divisions of 
being, the pliysical, material, or potential on the 
one hand, and the mental^ formal, or ideal on the 
other. 

♦ 

§ 65. I’inally,‘^ho altornativo poasibilities which 
these cosmological con aid orations introdnco, hear 
The Hew directly npon the general question of 
Mon”smfand interd(q)ondenee of the parts of the 
Pluralism. -vvorld, a qiiostioii wliich haa already 
appeared aa pertinent in ontology. Moniam and 
plnralisiu now obtain a new meaning. Whore the 
world process is informed with some singlonosa 
of plan, aa teleology proposes, the parts are recip- 
xocally necessary, and inaeparahle from the unity. 
Where, on. the other hand, the processes are random 
and reciprocally fortuitous, aa Leucippus proposes, 
the world as a whole is an aggregate rather than a 
unity. In this way uniformity in kind of being 
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may prevail in a world the relations of wlioso 
parts are due to chance, while (liver.sity in kind of 
being may prevail in a world knit iogethc^r l)y some 
thorough-going plan of organization. Thus mon- 
ism and pluralism are conceptions as proixjr to cos- 
mology as to ontology. 

But enough has been said to demonstrate the 
interdependence of ontology and cosmology, of the 
theory of being and the theory of differ( 3 ntiatioti 
and process. Sucli probk^ms cati be only abstractly 
sundered, and the distinctive character of any 
metaphysical system will usually consist in some 
theory determining their relation. I^hilosopliy 
returns to those metaphysical problems with its 
thought enriched and its method complicated, aft(‘.r 
becoming thoroughly alive to the problems of 
epistemology, logic, and ethics. 

§ 66. Epistemology is the theory of the possibil- 
ity of knowledge^ and issues from criticism and 
Epistemology scepticism. If wc revert again to the 
derstand the historv of Greek philosophy, wo find a 
Knowledge, first potiod of enterprising speculation 
giving place to a second period of hesitancy and 
doubt. This phase of thought occurs simulta- 
neously with the brilliantly humanistic age of 
Pericles, and it is undoubtedly true tjiat energy is 
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withdrawii from apcciilatiori largely for the sake 
of expend ing it in tlio more lively and engaging 
pnrsnits of ]K)litics and art. But theia^ arc patent 
reasons witliin the sphere of philoBO|)hy itself for 
entailnient of activity and taking of stock. Bor 
three centuries men have taken their philosophical 
powers for granted, and used them without ques- 
tioning them. Bepeated atta(*ks upon the prob- 
lem of reality have resulted in no concensus of 
opinion, but only in a disagreement among the 

wise men themselves. A great variety of mere 

• 

theories has been substituted for the ohl unanimity 
of religious tradition and practical life. It is 
natural under these cir(nnnstanc(\s to infer that 
in philosophy man has overreached himself, lie 
would more profitably busy himself with affairs 
that belong to Ins own sphere, and find a basis for 
life in his immediate relations with his f(3llc)ws. 
The sophists, learned in tradition, and skilled in 
disputation, but for the most part entirely lacking 
in originality, arc tlio now ];)r(>photB. As teachers 
of rhetoric and morals, they represent the prac- 
tical and secular spirit of their age ; while in their 
avoidance of speculation, and their critical justifi- 
cation of that course, they e^epress its sceptical 
philosophy. ^ 
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§ 67. In their self-jitBtificuition <wtain of the 
Bophista attached theniaelv(‘a to a d<»finite do<*trino 
scepUcism, maintained by thoso of their i>redc» 
andTgn^ti- uud <*onteinporarieH who were 

cism. atomists, or follow(‘rH of that Hanie 

Leucippus whom %ve have quoted, Lhia do<*trin(', 
was the result of an attempt to couBtrtie |Kwe(‘ption 
in teimis of the motion of atoms. Ouhn* objects 
were said to give off fine particles whi<dq tlirough 
the mediation of the sense organs, im{)ing(‘d upon 
the soul-atom. But it was evidemt ev<m to the early 
exponents of this theory that a<!e()rding to siu^h 
an account, each percoiver is relegaUnl to a world 
l)eculiar to his own stand-point. His pc‘r<’(q)tion 
informs him concerning his own states as affcH'txHl 
by things, rather than concerning the things them- 
selves. Upon this ground the great sophist Pro- 
tagoras is said to have based, his diettun : Ilain'ct)!/ 
XpVH'dTcov fi^pov av6p<07ro <;, — Man is the measure 
of all things.’^ This is the classic statement of the 
doctrine of relativity. But wo have now entered 
into the province of epistemology, and various 
alternatives confront us. Reduce thought to per^ 
ception, define perception as relative to each indi- 
vidual, and yon arrive at scepticism^ or the denial 
of the possibility of valid knowledge. Plato ex- 
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pounds this consequence in the well-known discus- 
sion of I^rotagoras that occurs in the “ Theajtctus.” 

am cliariiK^d with his docl.riae, that what af)p(ws 
is to each one, hut I worulcir that hti did not begin his 
book on Truth with a de(‘laration that a pig or a dog- 
faeed baboon, or some oth('r y('t stranger monsttT whi<’li 
has sensation, is the measuni of all things; then he might 
have shown a inagrufie,eut eonbanpt for our opinion of 
him by informing us at th(5 outscit that while we were 
reverencing him like a God for his wisdom, he was no 
better than a tadpole, not to speak of his hdlow-num- * 
woukl not this have produced an over|)oweritig elTect? 
For if truth is only s(‘n8ation, and no man <^an disc^ern 
another's feelings better than h(^, or has any superior 
right to determine whether his opinion is true or false, 
b\it each, as we liave ^(W(^ral tiiiH^H rept'atc'.d, is to hiniscdf 
the solo ju(lg<^, and everything that he judges is true an<l 
right, why, my friemd, should Protagoras b(^, prefcjrrcul 
to the phuHi of wisdom and instru(*dion, and d(iH(n-ve to be 
well paid, an<l we poor ignoramuses have to go to him, 
if ea(!h one is the measurci of his own wisdom? . . , 

The attempt t/O supervise or refutci ilie notions or opinions 
of others would Ix^ a tedious and enormous pi(M‘e of folly, 
if to eac^h man his own are right; and this must be the 
case if Prot^agoras's Truth is the real truth, and the 
philosopher is not merely amusiitg himself by giving 
oracles out of the shrine of his book."*® 

This is the f\tll swing of the pendulum from dog- 
matism^ or the uncritical conviction of triitln A 
modified form of scepticism has been developed in 
these later days tinder the inflnenco of natural sci- 

Plato: Thmteim, 161. Translation by Jowett. Ref- 
erences to Platomre to the marginal paging. 
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ence^ and is calkd agnosticiHm or positivism. It 
accepts the Protagorean dec’triiu^ only in the sense 
of attributing to Imnuin knowk'dge as a whole an 
incapacity for exceeding tlie range of perception. 
Beyond this realm of natural sciemeej whore 
theories can be sensibly verified, lies tlie. unknow- 
able realm, more real, but forever ina(‘(*essible. 

§ 68. It is important to notci tliut l)ot,h BC‘Cpti- 
cism and agnovstieisni agree in regarding pcrcep- 
The Source Hon as the essonlial factor in knowledge. 

and Criterion i i 1 - 

of Knowledge So far lit ail)' raid a« oiir kiKiwlcdgci is 
Empirirism° coTicoriicd, tlio Cdrti fi(‘ati()ii of liclllg (!On- 
aiata iu porcoivabiliiy. Knowlcidgd ia 
Mysttcism. cooxtciiaivc with actual ami ponaihlft 

luiman experience. This account of the aonroo 
and criterion of knowledge is called mipincmn, 
in distinction from the counter-theory of raiion- 
alism. 

The rationalistic motive was a quickening in- 
fluence in Greek philosophy long before it hccamc 
deliberate and conspicuous in Socrates and Plato. 
Parmenides, founder of the Eleatic School, has 
left behind him a poem divided into two parts: 
“The Way of Truth” and “The Way of Opin- 
ion.” In the first of these he expounds his 
“ Bumet; Early Gre^k Philosophy, pp. 184 , 187 . 
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esoknric phil<>so}>}iy, \vhi<*h In n (Iffinition of boiiig 
estahlish<‘<l bj <lialo(*!ieal roaHoinug. IIo, finck tbat 
being naiat Ih^ ningb*, atul ehang(*lesH, 

beeauMC otlnvrwise if (‘annot be thought and (h‘fined 
without <»ontrndietion, T\u^ inetlio<l whieh Par- 
menidoH here eniployH pn‘stippoHeH that knowlculgo 
conaiatH in understanding ratluT than perception. 
Indeed, lie regar<LH tlie fiu^t that the, worl<l of the 
sermes in inanifold an<I mutable as of. little earner 
quenee to tlie wisi* man. l'h(‘ world of nenso is 
the province of vulgar opinion, whih* that of rea- 
son is the absolute* truth revealed otdy to tlie jhi- 
losoplier. tnrtfi has no (*onc(*ni with ujqKUir- 

ance, but is answerable^ only to the test of 
rationality. Thai world is rml vdiich one is ahk 
hy ihinkiny to make iniellujible. The world is 
what a world uhihI. he in order to he {Kissihle at all, 
and the philosopher em deduce it dir(H»tly from the 
very conditions of thought which it must satisfy. 
He who would know reality may disregard what 
seems to be, provided he <’an by reflective analysis 
discover certain general necesaities to which being 
must conform. This is rationalism in its extreme 
form. 

The rationalism of Socrates was more moderate, 
as it was more fruitful than, that of Parmenides. 
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As is well known, Socratos no plulo- 

sophical books, but sought to in<niloiito \vi8<loin in 
his teaching and convorsatioxu 1 1 is nu*tliod of 
inculcating wisdom %vaB to (^voko it in Ins inter- 
locutor by making him considerate of tin* nieiining 
of his speech. Through his own qu(‘stions he 
sought to arouse the questioning spirit, which 
should weigh the import of words, ami he satis- 
fied with nothing short of a definite and eotisiatent 
judgment. In the Platonic dialogues the So<»ratic 
method obtains a place in literature. In the 

Thea'Ictus/^ whidi is, perha|)s, tlu^ greahmt of all 
episteixiological treatises, Soeralw is repr(‘S(mt(Ml as 
likening his vocation to tluit of the xuidwife^. 

^'Well, my art of midwifery is in moat rcBpeets like 
theirs, but differs in that I attend men, aiul not women, 
and I look after their souls when they are in labor, and 
not after their bodies: and the triumph of my art is in 
thoroughly examining whether the thought which the 
mind of the young man brings forth is a false idol or a 
noble and true birth. And, like the midwives, I am 
barren, and the reproach which is often made against 
me, that I ask questions of others and have not the wit 
to answer them myself, is very just; the reason is that 
the god compels me to be a midwife, but does not allow 
me to bring forth. And therefore I am not myself at all 
wise, nor have I anything to show which Is the invention 
or birth of my own soul, but those who converse with 
me profit. ... It is quite clear that they never 
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learned anything from me; the many fine discoveries to 
which they cling are of their own making/^ 

The principle underlying this method is the insist- 
ence that a proposition, to be true of reality, mnst 
at least bespeak a mind that is true to itself, in- 
ternally luminous, and free from contradiction. 
That which is to me nothing that I can express in 
form that will convey precise meaning and bear 
analysis, is so far nothing at all. Being is not, 
as the empiricist would have it, ready at hand, 
ours for the looking, but is the fruit of critical 
reflection. Only reason, overcoming the relativity 
of perception, and •the chaos of popular opinion, 
can lay hold on the universal truth. 

A very interesting tendency to clothe the articu- 
lations of thought with the immediacy of percep- 
tion is exhibited in mysticism^ which attributes the 
highest cognitive power to an experience that tran- 
scends thought, an inefiFable insight that is the oc- 
casional reward of thought and virtuous living. 
This theory would seem to owe its great vigor to 
the fact that it promises to unite the universality 
of the rational object with the vivid presence of 
the empirical object, though it sacrifices the defi- 
nite content of both. The mystic, empiricist, and 

Plato: Th9CBtetuSf 150 B. Translation by Jowett. 
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rationalist arc, in tlioso several wuva Ital to revise 
their metaphysics Ti|M)n the hasiH of tlanr episte- 
mology, or to define reality in t(>rms dictatial by 
the means of knowing it. 

§ 69. But within the general field of episte- 
mology there has arisen anoflu'r issue, of even 
The Relation greater significance in its iM'aring upon 

of Knowledge 

to its Object mctaphysics. Hie lirnt innue, m we 
According to i /» ... 

ReaUsm, and liavo sccn, has reif^n‘n<*e to the (nitx^non 

ativ^The'e^! of knowlcdgo, to tlio jMissibility of ar- 
riving at certainty about reality, and the choi<;e of 
moans to that end. A second question arises, con- 
cerning the relation hetvseen ificA-noii'lcdf/e and its 
object or that which is knoivn. This problem 
does not at first appear as an epistemological diffi- 
culty, but is due to the emphasis which tho moral 
and religious interests of men give to tho concep- 
tion of the self. My knowing is a part of mo, a 
function of that soul whoso welfare and eternal 
happiness I am seeking to secure. Indeed, my 
knowing is, so the wise men have always taught, 
the greatest of my prerogatives. Wisdom apper- 
tains to the philosopher, as folly to the fool. But 
though my knowledge be a part of me, and in mo, 
the same cannot, lightly at any rate, be said of 
what I know. It would seem thaj; I must dis- 
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tingxiish between the knowledge, which is my act 
or state, an event in my life, and the known, which 
is object, and belongs to the context of the outer 
world. The object of know ledge would then be 
quite independent of the circumstance that I know 
it. This theory has acquired the name of real- 
ismf'^ and is evidently as close to common sense 
as any epistemological doctrine can be said to bo. 
If the knowledge consists in some sign or symbol 
which in my mind stands for the object, but is 

Much ambiguity attaches k> the terms realism'^ and 
'idealism” in current usage. The lirst had at one time in 
the history of piiil<>Hoif>hy a much narrower meaning than 
that which it now possesses. It mm used to apply to those 
who, after Idato, believed in the independent reality of ideas, 
universals, or general natures. Realists in this sense were 
opposed to mminalists and concejytualists. Nominalism main- 
tained the exclusive reality of individual substances, and re- 
duced ideas to particular signs having, like the name, a purely 
symbolical or descriptive value, ConcoptualiBin sought to 
unite realism and nominalism through the concu^ption of 
mind, or an individual substance whoso meanings may pos- 
sess universal validity. Though this dispute was of funda- 
mental importance througlmut the mediteval period, the 
issues involved have now been nistated. Realism in the old 
sense will, if held, come within the scope of the broader 
epistemological realism defnuid above. Nominalism is cov- 
ered by empirical tendencies, and conceptualism by modem 
idealism. 

The term idealism is sometimes applied to Plato on ac- 
count of his designation of ideas as the ultimate realities. 
This would bo a natural use of the term, but in our own 
day it has become inseparably associated with the doctrine 
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quite otlicr than the real ism is given tlie 

form known as the represimtaiive thf^ory. This 
theory is due to a radical distinetion iK^tween the 
inner world of consciousnesH and the ouFu' world of 
things, whereby in knowledge the outer object re- 
quires a substitute that is qualified to Indotig to 
the inner world. Where, on the other liand, no 
specific and exclusive nature is attributed to the 
inner world, realism may flourisli without the re|>* 
resentativc theory. In such a ease tlie object would 
be regarded as itself capabhi of etitcudng into any 

f 

number of individual expericaiees or of reinaining 
outside them all, and without oh either account for- 
feiting its identity. This view was taken for 
granted by Plato, but is elaborately defended in 
our own day. During the intervening period 
epistemology has been largely occupied with diffi- 
culties inherent in the representative theory, and 

which, attributes to being a dependence upon the activity 
of mind. It is of the utmost importance to keep th^o two 
meanings clear. In the preferred sense Plato is a realist, 
and so opposed to idealism. 

The term idealism is further confused on account of its 
employment in literature and common speech to denote 
the control of ideals. Although this is a kindred meaning, 
the student of philosophy will gain little or no help from it, 
and will avoid confusion if he distinguishes the term in its 
technical use and permits it in ^hat capacity to acquire an 
independent meaning. ^ 
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from that discussion there has cinergod the theory 
of idGalisnij^'^ the great rival theory to that of 
realism. 

§ 70. The representative theory contains at 
least one obvious difficulty. If the thinker be 
The Relation confined to liis ideas, and if the reality 

of Knowledge 

to its Object be at the same time beyond these ideas, 

According to 

Idealism. Low caii he ovor verify their report ? 
Indeed, wliat can it mean that an idea slionld he 
true of that which helonga to a wholly different 
category? How under such circumstances can 
that which is a part of the idea bo attributed 
with any certainty* to the object? Once grant 
that you know only your ideas, and the object 
reduces to au unknown x, which yon retain to 
account for the outward pointing or reference of 
the ideas, but which is not missed if neghicted. 
The obvious though radical theory of idcnilism is 
almost inevitably the next step. Why assume 
that there is any object other than the state of 
mind, since all positive content belongs to that 
realm? The eighteenth century English philos- 
opher, Bishop Berkeley, was accused by his con- 
temporaries of wilful eccentricity, and even mad- 
ness, for his boldness in accepting this argument 
and drawing this conclusion: 

" See note, p. 173. 
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“The table I write on I say exists; I hat is, I s(*c and 
feel it: and if I wen^ out of iny study I should say it 
existed; meaniiig ther(d>y that if I was in my study I 
might perceive it, or that somt' other spirit actually does 
perceive it. Then^ was an odor —that is, it was smelt; 
there was a sound— that is, it was heani ; a eolor or 
figure, and it was {lerceivisl by sight or touf*h. This is 
all that I can understand by tliem% and the like <*xpres- 
sions. For as to what is said of t!u‘ absolute <‘xiHtc*nce 
of unthinking things, without any relation to tluhr being 
perceived, that is to me pt'rfecily uniut.tdiigible. '‘riaar 
is percipi; nor is it possilik^ that tlu^y should have 
any existence out of the minds or thinking thing wlu(?h 
perceives them.''*® 

§ 71. In this paragraph Borkedey maintains 
that it is essential to things, or^ut any ratci to their 
Phenomenal- <iualitics, tluit tlu^y lf‘e perceivaL This 
to! principle wlum cjxprc^Hscul ns an oj)ist(5- 

Panpsychto. ixiologicul Or metaphysical geiuuuili/ai- 
tion, is called phenomenalism. But in another 
phase of his thought Bcrkeh^y emphasizes the 
perceiver, or spirit The theory whic^li maintains 
that the only real substances are these active sedves, 
with their powers and their states, has been called 
somewhat vaguely by the name of spiritnalism.^^ 
Philosophically it shows a strong tendency to de- 

Berkeley: Principles of Human Knowledge, Part I, 
FrasePs edition, p. 259. 

“ To be distinguished from the reli^ous sect which bears 
the same name. 
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velop into either panpsychi.wi or tr(insrmd£ni(il- 
ism. The former is radically enipiri(;aL Its 
classic represemtative is the (Jerman jK^ssimist 
Schopenhauer, who defined reality in terms of will 
because that term signified to him most eloquently 
the directly felt nature of the self. This imme- 
diate revedation of the true inwardness of being 
serves as the key to an intuitive interpretation ’’ 
of the gradations of nature, and will finally awaken 
a sense of the presemMi of the universal Will. 

§ 72. TranscendenlaUsm^ or almlule idealism^ 
on the other hand, emphasmes the raiioml activity^ 
Transcendent I’athcr 4;)lan the hare Buhjc^ctivity, of the 
iSSute*^ The term “ transcTUidental has 

ideaUsm. hecjoiuc associated with this type of 
idealism tlirough Kant, whose favorite form of 
argument, the “ transcendental dedmdlon,’’ was an 
analysis of experience with a vie,w to discovering 
the categories, or formal principles of thought, 
implied in its meaning. From the Kantian 
method arose the conception of a standard or abso- 
lute mind for the standard experience. This mind 
is transcendental not in the sense of being alien, 
but in the sense of exceeding the human mind in 
the direction of what this means and strives to be. 
It is the ideaj or normal mind, in which the true 
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roalifv is contninod, with all tltc cIiiKm of finite 

experience eomjKmnded and redeeiiieiL dliere is 
no being but the absolut<\ the one ulldncduHivo 
spiritual lifc^ in whoni all things are and 

wliose perfection is tlie virtual implication of all 
purposive activities, 

God's life . . . bc^'R the one plan fulfilled 

through all the manifold lives^ tlu! single eonsriousni^ss 
winning its purpose by virtue* of all the id(*aH, of all the 
individual selves, and of all the lives. No finite view is 
wholly illusory. Every finite inUuit taken |>n*(nmdy in 
its wholeness is fulfilled in the Alisolute* 11u* least life 
is not neglected, the moat fleeting aet is a retaignis^.ed 
I>art of the world's meaning, Ytm are for the divine 
view all that you know yourself ht this instant to 1 k\ 
But you are also infinitely more. The |)r<*(’iousneB8 of 
your present purposes to yourself is only a hint of that 
preciousness which in the end links their meaning to the 
entire realm of Being."*® 

The fruitfulness of the philosopher’s reflective 
doubt concerning his own iiowors is now evident* 
Problems are raised which are not merely urgent 
in themselves, but which present wholly now alter- 
natives to the metaphysician. Eationalism and 
empiricism, realism and idealism, are doctrines 
which, though springing from the epistemological 
query concerning the possibility of knowledge, may 

Quoted from Professor Josiah Royoe's Th^ World and 
the Individual^ First Series, pp, 42^-427, 
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determine an entire philosophical system. They 
hear upon every question of metaphysics, whether 
the fundamental conception of being, or the prob- 
lems of the world^s unity, origin, and significance 
for human life. 


C[{ AFTER VII 


THE KOEMATIVE HCIKNi’KH ANi> THE HROBLKMH OF 
ItELIOION 

§ 73, There arc' tlin^o hoIb <»f prHblonm wlioso 
general pkiloBc^plucal iinjK^rtaiuH* ufxm the 

The Normative plftCO %v1h<'1i tnCtHphVHic'H aHBigllH lo tllO 

Sciences, htmatt Critical fuculiirs. Man {niHBeB 
judgment upon that %vlu<di elainiH fti l>e truC;, beau- 
iiful, or good^ thus refcTring to idtailrt and ntand- 
ards that define thoHu valiuja. AttemjitH to make 
those ideals explicit, and to forimiluto principles 
which regulate their attainment, have roBultod in 
the development of the throe BChcalled normative 
sciences: logic^ wsihetics^ and ethics. ThoBo sci- 
ences are said to owe their origin to the Socratic 
method, and it is indeed certain that their prob- 
lem is closely related to the general rationalistic 
attitude^ In Plato’s dialogue, Protagoras,” 
one may observe the manner of the inception 
of both ethics and logic. The question at issue 
between Socrates and the master sophist Pro- 

‘ Cf. § 68. 
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tagoras, in eoncoriiing tlic possilulity of teach- 
ing virtne. ProtagoraB conducts his side of the 
discussion with the customary rhetorical flourislL 
expounding in m)t speeches the tradition and usage 
in which such a poHsil)nity is accepted. Socrates, 
on tlie other liaml, conwivos the issne (piitc differ- 
ently. Otw, mil ludtlnu’ allinn nor deny anything 
of virtue unless one knows rahat is meant by it 
Even tlie possession of such a meaning was scarcely 
rccognizc<l by Ih'otagonis, who was le<l by Socr 
ratOB^s (lueHiiouH to attribute to the various vir- 
tuea an external grouping analogorm to that of tho 
parts of tho faco. • Ihit Socrates sliowa that sinco 
justice, toiniM'.ranoo, courage, and tlio like, are ad- 
mittedly similar in that tiny arc all virtues, they 
must have in connnon some essence, which is vir- 
tno in general. This ho seeks to define in tho 
terms, viriua is knowledge. Tho interest which 
Socrates here shows in tho reduction of tho ordi- 
nary moral judgments to a system centering in 
some single fnndatnontal principle, is the ethical 
interest. But this is at tho same time a partiext- 
lar application of the general rationalistic method 
of definition, and of the general rationalistic pos- 
tulate that one knows nothing until one can form 
unitary and d^erminate conceptions. The recog- 
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iiition which Socratoa thus piv('.s to criteria of 
knowledge is an (‘xjwcssion of the logical interest 
In a certain sense, indeed, the whole hihor of Soc- 
rates was in the cause of tlu*. logical inti-rest For 
ho sought to dcnionstrnti* that belief is not neces- 
sarily knowledge; that Ix'lief tnay or may not bo 
trxio. In order that it shall he true, and con- 
stitute knowledge, it must 1)0 w<>Il-gn)uiided, and 
accompanied by an un<lerstanding <»f its olyec’t 
Socrates thus set the problem of logic, the <liscf)V- 
ery, nanuily, of those characters l)y virtue of the 
possession of which Itxdicf is knowh‘dg('. 

§ 74. Logic deals with the ground of l)elief, and 
thus distinguishes itself from tho psychol{)gical ac- 
TiwAffliu- count of tho olenicnts of tho iKdieving 

Wom 

of Logic, state.® But it is not jKissiblo sharply 
to sunder psychology and logic. This is due to 
the fact that the general principles which make 
belief true, may be regarded quite independently 
of this fact. They then become the most general 
truth, belonging to the absolute, archetypal realm, 
or to the mind of God.® When the gcmoral prin- 
ciples of certainty are so regarded, logic can bo 

’The Sooratic distinction betwean the logical and the 
psychological treatment of belief finds its best expression in 
Plato’s Oorgiaa, especially, 454, 466. Cf. also 5 29. 

’ Thus, e. g. Hegd. See § 179. Cf. alsOr|| 199, 200. 
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distinguished from metaphysics only by adding to 
the study of the general principles themselves, 
the study of the special conditions (mainly psy- 
chological) under which they may be realized 
among men. In the history of human thought the 
name of logic belongs to the study of this attain- 
ment of truth, as the terms aesthetics and ethics 
belong to the studies of the attainment of beauty 
and goodness.^ It is evident that logic wiE 
have a peculiar importance for the rationalist. 
For the empiricist, proposing to report upon 
things as they are given, will tend on the whole to 
maintain that loKfwledge has no properties save 
those which are given to it by its special subject- 
matter. One cannot, in short, define any absolute 
relationship between the normative sciences and 
the other branches of philosophy. 

§ 75. Logic is the formulation^ as independently 

as possible of special subject-matter, of that which 

Logic Deals conditions truth in belief. Since logic 

General Con- is conccmed with truth only in so far 
ditions of ,, j* 

Truth in BeHef. as it IS predicated of beliei, and since 
befief in so far as true is knowledge, logic can be 
defined as the formulation of the most general 
principles of knowledge. The principles so for- 
♦ " Cf. § 84. 
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nuilated wonld bo those virtually user! to justify 
belief nr to disprove flic imputation of error. 

§ 76. What is called formal logic is animated 
with, the hope of extracting these formulations 
The Parts of dirpctlj from an analysis of the pro- 
ceduro of thought. The most general 
foference."«nd principles which have appeared 

Observetion. historical development of formal 

logic are definition, self-evidence, inferenee, and 
observation. Each of these has been givem special 
study, and each ha.s given rise to special iHHue.s. 

Definition has to do with the formation of con- 
cepts, or determinate and unc({uivocal meanings. 
The universality of such concepts, and their conse- 
quent relation to particular things, was, as we have 
seen, investigated at a very early date, and gave 
rise to the great realistic-nominalistic controversy.® 
A large part of the logical discussion in the Pla- 
tonic dialogues is an outgrowth of the earlier 
“ eristic,” a form of disputation in favor with the 
sophists, and consisting in the adroit use of am- 
biguity.® It is natural that in its first conscious 
self-criticism thought should discover the need of 
definite terms. The perpetual importance of defi- 

® See § 69, note, 

® The reader will find a good illustration of eristic in Platons 
EuthydemuSf 275. 
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nition has been largely due to the great prestige in 
modern philosophy of the method of geometry, 
which was regarded by Descartes and Spinoza as 
the model for systems of necessary truth. 

Self -evidence is the principle according to which 
conviction of truth follows directly from an under- 
standing of meaning. In the practice of his in- 
tellectual midwifery, Socrates presupposed that 
thought is capable of bringing forth its own cer- 
tainties. And rationalism has at, all times re- 
garded truth as ultimately accredited by internal 
marks recognizable by reason. Such truth ar- 
rived at antecedent* to acquaintance with instances 
is called a priori, as distinguished from a posteriori 
knowledge, or observation after the fact. There 
can be no principles of self-evidence, but logicians 
have always been more or less concerned with the 
enumeration of alleged self-evident principles, 
notably those of contradiction and identity. A 
philosophical interest in the mathematical method 
has led to a logical study of axioms, but with a 
view rather to their fruitfulness than their intrin- 
sic truth. Indeed, the interest in seK-evident truth 
has always been subordinate to the interest in sys- 
tematic truth, and the discovery of first principles 
most commoi^y serves to determine the relative 
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priority of tlofinito (’onooptf', or tho rorroet. point 
of (lopiirtiirc for a S(>ricrt of inforoiircrt. 

Tho groator part of tlio fanunia Aristotelian 
logic consiatH in a study of infnrnre, or ihe 
derivalion of nev! knowicdtjv from old knouilrdge. 
Aristotle solicit to set down and classify every 
method of advancing from pwiniw’s. Tho most 
important form of inference which he dclined was 
the syUof/mn, a scheme of reawining to a conclu- 
sion hy means of two premises hnviiig one term in 
common. Frotn tho premises “ all men are mor- 
tal ” and “ Socrates is a man,” one may conclndo 
that “ Socrates is mortal.” This is an instanco 
not only of tho syllogism in general, but of its 
most important “ mood,” tho subsumption of a 
particular case under a general rule. Since the 
decline of Aristotle’s influence in philosophy there 
has been a notable decrease of interest in tho dif- 
ferent forms of inference; though its fundamental 
importance as the very bone and sinew of reason- 
ing or deductive thinking has never been chal- 
lenged. Its loss of preeminence is in part due to 
the growth of empiricism, stimulated by the writ- 
ings of Lord Bacon in the seventeenth century, 
and fostered by the subsequent development of ex- 
perimental science. 
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Observation is the fundamental logical prin- 
ciple of empiricism. For a radical empiricism, 
knowledge would consist of descriptive generaliza- 
tions based upon the summation of instances. 
That branch of logic which deals with the advance 
from individual instances to general principles^ is 
called inductive logic. It has resulted in the an- 
nouncement of canons of accuracy and freedom 
from preconception, and in the methodological 
study of hypothesis, experiment, and verification. 
Eules for observation directed to the end of discov- 
ering causes, constitute the most famous part of 
the epoch-making Jogic of J. S. Mills.'^ 

§ 77. There are two significant tendencies in 
contemporary logic. Theories of the judgment 
Present have arisen in the course of an attempt 
to define the least complexity that must 
the Judgment present in order that thought shall 
come within the range of truth and error. It is 
evident that no one either knows or is in error 
until he takes some attitude which lays claim to 
knowledge. Denoting by the term judgment this 
minimum of complexity in knowledge, an impor- 
tant question arises as to the sense in which the 

’ The reader can find these rules, and the detail of the 
traditional formal logic, in any elementary text-book, such 
as, e. g., Jevons: TShments of Logic. 
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judgment involvoa fiir aui»jci>t, predicate, and 
copula that arc cmuinouly preaent in ita projxmi- 
tional form. 

^ 78 . But u mere iinjairtant higieal thivelop- 
ment has Ijcen due ti» tiie recent aiialyaiM of defmite, 
Priority of «<‘(Teditet} .syafema of knowledge. 'I'ho 
Conwpti. H(,,uly of tl»' fundamental eoneeptinna of 
mathematicH and im-ehanie.a, tog««!her with an ex- 
amination of the. Hvatcunatie atrueture of theae aei- 
cncos, furniaheK the moat notahle eaneM. 'riiere are 

two Hcnac'ft in whicli mieh Htudii'.K inuv b' regarded 

♦ 

iiH logic^al In thn firni pliuT, in far m tlu\y 
bring to light the* innor nf any IkhIv of 

truth, tho kind of ovideuiro u}mui whioh it rontH, 
an<l tho typo of fonnal whioh ii 

thoy diffor from formal Ingto only in that llioy 
derive their criteria frtan eaneH, ratln^r than from 
the direct analyaia of tin* prcH*edtire of thought 
And Hince formal logic mnat itaelf make eK{M!ri- 
menta, this difference m iio| a radical one* The 
study of earnm tenda ehielly to imritdt mdlmhhgyy 
or th.e knowIe<lg(^ of the^ H|HTiaI ertt.eri.a iff s{KHdal 
aeieneea. In the place, such atudieii serve 

to define the relatively few simple truths which 
are common to the ndativedy iriniiy coittplex Iruths. 
A study of tite finindations of arithiiietie reveals 
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more elementary conceptions, such as class and 
order ^ that must be employed in the very definition 
of number itself, and so are implied in every 
numerical calculation. It appears similarly that 
the axioms of geometry, are special axioms which 
involve the acceptance of more genera] axioms or 
indefinables.^ Logic in this sense, then, is the 
enumeration of conceptions and principles in the 
order of their indispensahleness to knowledge. 
And while it must be observed that the most gen- 
eral conceptions and principles of knowledge are 
not necessarily those most significant for the exis- 
tent world, nevertheless the careful analysis which 
such an enumeration involves is scarcely less fruit- 
ful for metaphysics than for logic. 

§ 79. Esthetics is the formulation^ as inde- 
pendently as possible of special subject-matter. 
Aesthetics of that which conditions beauty. As 
Most General logic commonly refers to a judgment of 
truth, so aesthetics at any rate refers to 
a judgment implied in appreciation, 
tic Tendencies, while it is generally admitted that 
truth itself is by no means limited to the form of 
the judgment, the contrary is frequently main- 

® Wkat is called the algebra of logic” seeks to obtain 
an unequivocal symbolic expression for these truths. 
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tained with reference to beauty. The aphorism, 
De gmiibus non est disputandum, expresses a com- 
mon opinion to the eifect that beauty is not a prop- 
erty belonging to the object of which it is predi- 
cated, but a property generated by the appreciative 
consciousness. According to this opinion there can 
be no beauty except in the case of an object’s pres- 
ence in an individual experience. Investigators 
must of necessity refuse to leave individual caprice 
in complete possession of the fichl, but they have in 
many cases occupied themselves entirely with the 
state of oBsthetic enjoyment in the hope of discov- 
ering its constant factors. Thc'Opposing tendency 
defines certain formal characters which the beau- 
tiful object must possess. Evidently the latter 
school will attribute a more profound philosophi- 
cal importance to the conception of beauty, since 
for them it is a principle that obtains in the world 
of being. This was the first notable contention, 
that of Plato. But even with the emphasis laid 
upon the subjective aspect of the a?8thetic experi- 
ence, great metaphysical importance may bo at- 
tached to it, where, as in the case of the German 
Komanticists, reality is deliberately construed as 
a spiritual life which is to be appreciated rather 
than understood. 
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As in the case of logic, a strong impulse has 
manifested itself in aisthetics to deal with grouj)s 
of objects that lie within its province, rather than 
directly with its concepts and principles. The 
first special treatise on aesthetics, the “ Poetics ” 
of Aristotle, belongs to this type of inquiry, as 
does all criticism of art in so far as it aims at the 
formulation of general principles. 

§ 80. Ethics, the oldest and most popular of the 
normative sciences, is the formulation, as indepen- 
Etwc» Deata deutly OS possihlo of special suhject-mat- 
Genera'Sn- of that wJmh condUions goodness 
Mor^* of conduct. Etliics is comnionly con- 
Goodneas. ccmed with goodiiess only in so far as 
it is predicated of conduct, or of character, which 
is a more or less permanent disposition to conduct. 
Since conduct, in so far as good, is said to consti- 
txito moral goodness, ethics may bo defined as the 
formulation of the general principles of morality. 
The principles so formulated would bo those vir- 
tually employed to justify conduct, or to disprove 
the imputation of immorality. 

§ 81. The student of this science is confronted 
with a very considerable diversity of method and 
conceptiona differentiation of problems. Tho ear- 

of the Good. ^ « 

Hedoniam. liq^t and most profound opposition of 
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doctrine in etliics arose from the <liiT<*r(‘n<‘es of in- 
terpretation of which the t(‘ai‘hing of S<K»rateB is 
capable. Ills doctrine is, as W(* have* s(h‘u, ver- 
bally expressed in the })rojK>siti<ni, virtue is knoiol- 
edge. Socrates was primarily eoiKanniiHl to show 
that there is no real living without an un<l<n'stand- 
ing of the significance of life. To livc‘ w(‘ll is to 
know the etui of life, tin* good of it all, and to 
govern action with ref(‘r(‘iK‘e to that eml Virtue 
is therefore the pra<!ti<‘al windtun that <‘nal>l(^s one 
to live consistently with his real initmiion. But 
what is the real intention, tlu* end or good (»f life'i 
In the Protagoras/’ wh<‘r(‘ HMo represimts So(> 
rates as expouiuliug his jumiliou, virtue is 
preted to moan priuhnice, or fortnight of ph*usur- 
able and painful eonsequeiua's. who knows, 
possesses all virtue in that he is <itutlifhHl to adapt 
himself to the real situation ami to gain the end 
of pleasure. All men, indeed, Hec‘k pleasures, hut 
only virtxious men seek it wisely ami w<!lL 

'^And do you, Protagoras, like the rest of thcf world, 
call some pleasant things evil ami some painful things 
good ? — for I am rather diHpoH<al to siiy that tlungs are 
good in as far as they are pheasant, if ila^y have no con- 
sequences of another sort, and in as ftu ’ m they are painful 
they are bad." ® 

• Plato: Protagormt 351. Translation J;>y Jowett. 
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According to this view painful things are good 
only when they lead eventually to pleasure, and 
pleasant things evil only wlien their painful con- 
sequences outweigh their pleasantness. Hence 
moral differences reduce to differences of skill in 
the universal quest for pleasure, and sensible grati- 
fication is the uUhnate standard of moral value. 
This ancient doctrine, known as hedonism^ express- 
ing as it docs a part of life that will not suffer 
itself for long to ho denied, is one of the great 

perennial tendencies of ethical thought. In the 

■% 

course of many centuries it has passed through a 
number of ])hascs,'* varying its conception of pleas- 
ure from the tranquillity of the wise man to the 
sensuous titillations of the sybarite, and from tlie 
individualism of the latter to tlie univcrsalism of 
the humanitarian. But in every case it shows a 
respect for the natural man, praising morality for 
its disciplinary and instrumental value in the ser- 
vice of such human wants as are tlie outgrowth of 
the animal instinct of self-preservation. 

§ 82 . But if a maxima life be regarded as a truer 
representation of his ideals than is his spoken 
EationaHsm. theory, thoro is little to identify Soc- 
rates with die hedonists. At the conclusion of the 
defence of hi» own life, which Plato puts into his 
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moutli in the well-known “ Aiiologv,” he speaks 
thiis : 

“ When my sons arc grown ni), I wouhl ask yon, 0 my 
friends, to punish them; an<! 1 would have you trouble 
them, as I have troubled you, if tluy seem to cart! al)out 
riches, or anything, more than about virtue; or if they 
pretend to be something when tliey are really notlung, — 
then reprove them, as I have reprovtal you, for not earing 
about that for which they ought to rare, and thinking 
that they are something when they are really nothing.”'** 

It is plain that the man Soeratos can-d little for 
the pleasurahlo or painful ainw'qnenees of his acts, 
provided they were worthy of the higli <>alling of 
human nature. A man’s virtue wotild now seem 
to possess an intrinsic uohility. * If knowledge ho 
virtue, then on this basis it must Ixi Imeatise, knowl- 
edge is itself excellent. Virtue ns knowledge 
contributes to the good by constituting it Wo 
meet hero with diiO ratiomlmlic strain in ethics. 
It praises conduct for the inhereni worth which it 
may possess if it express that reason wliich the 
Stoics called “ the ruling part." The riches of 
wisdom consist for the hedonist in their purchase 
of pleasure. For the rationalist, on the other 
hand, wisdom is not coin, but itself the very sub- 
stance of value. 

§ 83. Eationaliam has undergone modifications 
‘'Plato; Apology, 41. Traadatlon by Jowett. 
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even more significant than those of hedonism, 
Eudffimonisnj involving at least one radically 
Seorism ™nd g^oup of Conceptions. Among the 
intuiUomam. rationalism and hedonism alike 

are eudwfrwnistic. They aim to portray the ful- 
ness of life that makes “ the happy man.” In the 
ethics of Aristotle, whose synthetic mind weaves 
together these different strands, the Greek ideal 
finds its most complete expression as “the high- 
minded man,” with all his powers and trappings. 
But the great spiritual transformation which ac- 
companied the decline of Greek culture and the 
rise of Christianity, brought with it a now moral 
sensibility, which finds in man no virtue of him- 
self, but only tlirough the grace of God. 

“And the virtues themselves," says St. Augustine, 
“ if they bear no relation to God, are in truth vices rather 
than virtues; for although they are regarded by many 
as truly moral when they are desired as ends in them- 
selves and not for the sake of something else, they are, 
nevertheless, inflated and arrogant, and therefore not to 
be viewed as virtues but as vices.” “ 

The new ideal is that of renunciation, obedience, 
and resignation. Ethically this expresses itself in 
pietism. Virtue is good neither in itself nor on 
account of its consequences, but because it is con- 

“ Quoted by Paulsen in his Syatem of Ethics. Transla- 
tion by Thilly, p. 69. 
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formalile to the will of Clod. TIh', oxtronii; inward- 
ness of this ideal is ohiirnotcristif! of an ag<! that 
despaired of attaiinnont, whotlusr of pleasure or 
knowledge. To all, even the perH(;<’ute<l, it is pcw- 
mitted to obey, and so gain entrunee into the 
kingdom of the ehildren of God. But as every 
special study tends to rely upon its own <*one.ep- 
tions, pietism, involving as it <lo<'S a relation to 
God, is replaced hy rigorism and ini}ul.loniNm, 
The former doctrine defines virtue in H'rms of the 
inner attitude whicdi it expresses. I t must Im^ <lono 
in the spirit of dutifidness, because one ought, and 
through sheer reafK^ct for the 'law which one’s 
moral nature affirms. Intuiliunism has att<'.mptt>.d 
to deal with the source of the moral law hy defin- 
ing conscience as a special faculty or sense, quali- 
fied to pass directly upon moral questions, and 
deserving of implicit obediences. It is character- 
istic of this whole tendency to hxtk for the aj)ring 
of virtuous living, not in a good which such living 
obtains, but in a law to which its owes obedience. 

§ 84. This third general ethical tendency has 
thus been of the greatest importance in emphasiz- 
Duty and ing the consciousncss of duty, and has 
Bthio and brought both hcdonism and rationalism 
Metaphyricn. ^ recognition of its fundamental im- 
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portance. Ethics must deal not only with the 
moral ideal, hut also with the ground of its appeal 
to the individual, and his obligation to pursue it. 
In connection with this recognition of moral re- 
sponsibility, the problem of human freedom has 
come to be regarded in the light of an inevitable 
point of contact between ethics and metaphysics. 
That which is absolutely binding upon the human 
will can be determined only in view of some 
theory of its ultimate nature. On this account 
the rationalistic and hedonistic motives are no 
longer abstractly sundered, as in the days of the 
Stoics and Epicitl’eans, but tend to be absorbed in 
broader philosophical tendencies. Hedonism ap- 
pears as the sequel to naturalism ; or, more rarely, 
as part of a theistic system whose morality is 
divine legislation enforced by an appeal to motives 
of pleasure and pain. Eationalism, on the other 
hand, tends to be absorbed in rationalistic or ideal- 
istic philosophies, where man’s rational nature is 
construed as his bond of kinship with the universe. 

Ethics has exhibited from the beginning a ten- 
dency to universalize its conceptions and take the 
central place in metaphysics. Thus with Plato 
good conduct was but a special case of goodness, 
the good being the most general principle of 
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reality.^^ In modern times Fichte and his school 
have founded an ethical metaphysics upon the con- 
ception of duty.*® In these cases ethic-s can l)e dis- 
tinguished from metaphysics only by adding to 
the study of the good or of duty, a study of tlm 
special physical, psychological, ajid sexual condi- 
tions under which goodness and dutifulness may 
obtain in human life. It is possible to attadi the 
name of ethics, and wo have sc'cn the. same to Ixs 
true of logic, either to a realm <vf ideal truth or 
to that realm wherein the ideal is realiwsd in 
humanity. 

§ 85. A systematic study of cfnics re(pure8 that 
the virtues, or types of moral practice, shall Ik) 
The virtues, interpreted in the light of the central 

Customs^ and 

instttutions. conception of good, or of conscience. 
Justice, temperance, wisdom, and courage rvoro 
praised by the Greeks. Christianity atlded self- 
sacrifice, humility, purity, and bene.volence. Those 
and other virtues have been defined, justified, and 
co-ordinated with the aid of a standard of moral 
value or a canon of duty. 

There is in modern ethics a pronounced ten- 
dency, parallel to those already noted in logic and 
aesthetics, to study such phenomena belonging to 
”Cf. §160. “Cf. §177. 
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its field as have become historically established. 
A very considerable investigation of custom, msti- 
iutions, and other social forces has led to a con- 
tact of ethics with anthropology and sociology 
scarcely less significant than that with metaphysics. 

§ 80 . In that part of his philosophy in which 
he deals with faith, the great German philosopher 
The Problems Kant mentions God, Freedom, and Tm- 

of Religion. ^ ^ ^ 

The Special mortality as the three pre-eminent re- 

Interests of 

Faith. ligions interests. Eoligion, as we have 
seen, sots np a social relationship between man 
and that massive drift of tilings which determines 
his destiny. Of the two terms of this relation, 
God signifies the latter, while freedom and immor- 
tality are iirerogatives which religion bestows upon 
the former. Man, viewed from the stand-point of 
religion as an object of special interest to the imi- 
verse, is said to have a soul ; and by virtue of this 
soul he is said to bo free and immortal, when 
thought of as having a life in certain senses inde- 
pendent of its immediate natural environment 
The attempt to make this faith theoretically in- 
telligible has led to the philosophical disciplines 
known as theology and psychology^"^ 

Concerning tke duty of philosophy to religion in these 
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§ 87. Theology, as a braneli of philosophy, deals 
with the proof and the nature of God. Since 

Theology “ tllOOrotical 

Deals with the conception, tlio proof of Go<l is not 

Proof of God. properly a philosophical prohletn. H is- 
torically, this task has been aSsStnnod as a legacy 
from Christian apologetics; and it has iiivolvc<l, 
at any rate so far as Ktiroix'.an philosophy is con- 
cerned, the definition of xiltirnah^ Inong in bxk'Ii 
spiritual terms as make possible the relation with 
man |)Ostnlatcd. in Christianity. For this it has 
been regarded as sufficient to aaerilxx to the world an 
underlying unity capable of Ixearing the predicates 
of perfection, omnipotence, and otnnis(d(mc<^. Each 
proof of God has defined him |)r<x-(nnin<uiitly in 
terms of some one of these his attrilxxxtes. 

§ 88. The ontological proof of God held the 
foremost place in philosophy's contrilmtion to 
The Outoioi:- Christianity up to the eighteenth cen- 
God. tury. This proof infers ilm exigence 

from the ideal of God, and so approaches the nat- 
ure of God through the attribute of perfection. 
It owes the form in which it was accepted in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance to St Anselm, 

matters, Cf. Descartes: Meditations ^ Dedication, Transla- 
tion by Veitcb, p. 81 . » 
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ArclibiBliop of Canterbury at tlie close of the 
eleventh centnry. lie argued from tlie idea of a 
most perfcjct Ixdng to its existence, on tlie ground 
that non-existence, or existence only in idea, would 
contradict its perfection. It is evident that the 
force of tins argument depends upon the necessity 
of the idea of God. The argument was accepted 
in Scholastic Philosophy^^ largely because of the 
virtual accoptance of this necessity. Mediaeval 
thought was under the dominance of the philosoph- 
ical ideas of Plato and Aristotle, and through them 

% 

rationalism had come to bo tho unquestioned start- 
ing-point for all tliought. For Plato reality and 
rationality meant one and the same tiling, so that 
the ultimate reality was the highest principle of 
rationality, wliich ho conceived to be the idea of 
the good. In tho case of Aristotle the ideal 
of rationality was conceived to determine the 
course of the coamical evolution as its immanent 
final cause. But in itself it was beyond the world, 
or transcendent. For Plato perfection itself is 
reality, whereas for Aristotle perfection determines 
the hierarchical order of natural substances. The 
latter theory, more suitable to the uses of Chris- 

The school-philosophy that flourished from tho eleventh 
to the fifteenth century, under the authority of the church. 
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tianity, because it distinguished liet%veen God and 
die world, was incorporated into tlio great school 
systems. But both thcnricH contain the essence of 
the ontological proof of (Jod. In thought oiu' seeks 
the perfect truth, and posits it as at once, the cul- 
mination of insight and the meaning of life. The 
ideal of God is therefore a necessary iilea, iKK'nnao 
implied in all the effort of thought as tlie ohjt'ct 
capable of finally satisfying it. St. Anselm adds 
little to the force of this argumemt, ami does imieh 
to obscure its real signifuumcc. 

In stating the ontologi<‘nl argument the term 
perfection has been exjireHsly emphasized, because 
it may ho taken to embrace both truth ami ginid- 
ness. Owing to a habit of thought, <lue in tlio 
main to Plato, it was long customary to regard 
degrees of truth and goodness as interehangtmhle, 
and as equivalent to degrees of reality. 'I'lie rna 
realissimum was in its coinplctoness tho highest 
object both of the faculty of cognition and of tho 
moral will. But even in the scholastic period 
these two different aspects of the ideal wore clearly 
recognized, and led to sharply divergent tenden- 
cies. More recently they have been divided and 
embodied in separate arguments. The epistemo- 
logical argument defines God in terms of that ahao- 
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luie truth which is referred to in every judgment 
Under the influence of idealism this absolute truth 
has taken the form of, a uniyersal mind, or all- 
embracing standard experience, called more briefly 
the absolute. The ethical argument, on the other 
hand, conceives God as the per feet goodness im- 
plied in the moral struggle, or the power through 
which goodness is made to triumph in the universe 
to the justifleation of moral faith. While Ihe 
former of these arguments identifles God with 
being, the latter deflnes God in terms of the intent 
or outcome of being. Thus, while the epistemo- 
logical argument d5es not distinguish God and the 
world, the latter does so, assuming that independent 
reality can be attributed to the stages of a process 
and to the purpose that dominates it. 

§ 89. The cosmological proof of God approaches 
him through the attribute of creative omnipotence. 
The Cosmo- The common principle of causal ex- 

logical Proof 

of God. planation refers the origin of natural 
events to similar antecedent events. But there 
must be some first cause from which the whole 
series is derived, a cause which is ultimate, suffi- 
cient to itself, and the responsible author of the 
world. Because God’s function as creator was a 
part of the Christian teaching, and because expla- 
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nation by causes is habitual with coiuinon senses 
this argument has had gnuit vogue. .Hut in phi- 
losophy it has declined in ini|K>rtarH! 0 , chicdly be- 
cause it has been absorbed in arguiuentH which deal 
with the hind of causality projK^r to a lirst cause 
or world-ground. The argument that follows is 
a case in point. 

§ 90. The teleological proof argues that the 

world can owe its origin only to an intelligent first 

The Teieoiogi- catiSG, Tho ovideuco foF tlus IS fur- 
cal Proof of ^ 

God. nished by the cunning contrivances and 

beneficent adaptations of nature. TIk'sc could not 
have come about through chaiirc or tlic working 
of mechanical forces, but only throiigh tho fore- 
sight of a rational will. This argument originally 
infers God from the character of natnro and his- 
tory; and tho extension of mechanical principles 
to organic and social phenomena, especially as 
stimulated by Darwin’s principle of natural selec- 
tion, has tended greatly to diminish its importance. 
When, on the other hand, for nature and history 
there are substituted the intellectual and moral 
activities themselves, and the inference is made to 
the ideal which they imply, the teleological argu- 
ment merges into the ontological. But tho old- 
fashioned statement of it remains in the form of 
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religious faith, and in this capacity it has had the 
approval even of Hume and Kant, the philosophers 
who have contributed most forcibly to its over- 
throw as a demonstration of God. They agree 
that the acknowledgment of God in nature and 
history is the sequel to a theistie belief, and an in- 
evitable attitude on the part of the religious con- 
sciousness. 

§ 91, Another group of ideas belonging to philo- 
sophical theology consists of three generalizations 
God and respecting God’s relation to the world, 
Siei^^d theism, pantheism, and deism. 

Pantheism. AlthougB, theoretically, these are corol- 
laries of the different arguments for God, two of 
them, theism and pantheism, owe their importance 
to their rivalry as religious tendencies. Theism 
emphasizes that attitude to God which recognizes 
in him an historical personage, in some sense dis- 
tinct from both the world and man, which are his 
works and yet stand in an external relationship 
to him. It expresses the spirit of ethical and 
monotheistic religion, and is therefore the natural 
belief of the Christian. Pantheism appears in 
primitive religion as an animistic or polytheistic 
sense of the presence of a divine principle diffused 
throughout naiure. But it figures most notably 
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in the history of religions, in the highly refloetivo 
Brahmanism of India. In sharp ojipnsitinn to 
Christianity, this religion jm'achea the itidivi.HihlG 
■unity of the world and the ilhiHoriu«>sa of the in- 
dividual’s sense of his own iudeiK'iuh'Ut reality. 
In spite of the fact that such a d<xdrino is alien 
to the spirit of Christianity, it enters into Chris- 
tian theology through the influoneo of philosophy. 
The theoretical idea of God tends, as wt> have seen, 
to the identification of him with the world as its 
most real principle. Or it iHistows upon lam a 
nature so logical and formal, and so far removed 
from the characters of humanity, as to forbid his 
entering into personal or social relations. Such 
reflections concerning God find their religious ex- 
pression in a mystical sense of unity, which has in 
many cases either entirely replaced or profoundly 
modified the theistic strain in Christianity, In 
current philosophy pantheism apfioars in the epis- 
temological argument which identifies God with 
being; while the chief bulwark of theism is the 
ethical argument, with its provision for a distinc- 
tion between the actual world and ideal principle 
of evolution. 

§ 92. While theism and pantheism appear to be 
permanent phases in tbe philosophy of religion, 
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deism is the peculiar product of the eighteenth cen- 
Deism. turj. It is based upon a repudia- 
tion of supernaturalism and enthusiasm/^ on the 
one hand, and a literal acceptance of the cosmo- 
logical and teleological proofs on the other. Ee- 
ligions, like all else, were required, in this epoch 
of clear thinking, to submit to the canons of experi- 
mental observation and practical common sense. 
These authorize only a natural religion, the ac- 
knowledgment in pious living of a God who, hav- 
ing contrived this natural world, has given it over 
to the rule, not of priests and prophets, but of 
natural law. The, artificiality of its conception of 
God, and the calculating spirit of its piety, make 
deism a much less genuine expression of the re- 
ligious experience than either the moral chivalry 
of theism or the intellectual and mystical exalta- 
tion of pantheism. 

§ 93. The systematic development of philosophy 
leads to the inclusion of conceptions of God within 
Metaphyacs problem of metaphysics, and the 

and Theology. g-^i^Q^dination of the proof of God to 

the determination of the fundamental principle of 
reality. There will always remain, however, an 
outstanding theological discipline, whose function 
it is to interpret worship, or the living religious 
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attitude, in terms of the llieorihical principles of 
philosophy. 

§ 94. Psychology is the theory of the soul. As 

wo have already seen, the rise of scepticism directs 

Psychology is attention from the ohjei't of thoimht to 
the Theory o< 

the Soul. the thinker, and so emjuiasize.s the. self as 
a field for theoretical investigation. But the orig- 
inal and the dominating interest in the self is a 
practical one. The precept, yvw6t a-mvrov, has 
its deepest justificatiou in the c(»ncern for the 
salvation of one’s soul. In primitive un<l Imlf- 
instinctivo belief the self is riioognized in jiractical 
relations. In its animistic jiliftsc this belief ad- 
mitted of such relations with all living creatures, 
and extended the concejition of life very gmierally 
to natural processes. Thus in the beginning the 
self was doubtless indistinguishable from the vital 
principle. In the first treatise on psychology, tho 
“irepl of Aristotle, this interpretation 

finds a place in theoretical philosophy. For Aris- 
totle the soul is the entelechy of tho body — that 
function or activity which makes a man of it. 
He recognized, furthermore, three stages in this 
activity ; the nutritive, sensitive, and rational souls, 
or the vegetable, animal, and distinctively human 
natures, respectively. The rationaji soul, in its 
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own proper activityj is man’s highest prerogative, 
the sonl to be saved By virtue of it man rises 
above bodily (conditions, and lays hold on the 
divine and cteriuiL But Plato, who, as we have 
seen, was ever ready to grant reality to the ideal 
apart from the (jireiimstances of its particular ein- 
bodiTuent, ha<l alrccady undertaken to demonstrate 
the immortality of the sonl on the ground of its 
distincctive natnred^* Accoi'ding to his way of 
thinking, thcc soul’s (csBontially moral nature made 
it incapable of destruction through the operation 
of natural causes. It is evident, then, that there 
weme alr(nidy idcusa’in vogue capable of interpret- 
ing the Cliristian teaching concerning the exist- 
ence of a soul, or of an inner essence of man capa- 
ble of Ixcing made an objccR of divine interest. 

§ 95. The immediate effect of (Christianity was 
to introduce into philosoidy as one of its cardinal 
Spirituiii doctrines the theory of a spiritual being, 

Substance constituting the true self of the indi- 

vidual, and separable from the body. The differ- 
ence recognized in Plato and Aristotle between the 
divine spark and the appetitive and perceptual 
parts of human nature was now emphasized. The 
foi^mor (frequently called the spirit,” to distin- 
Especially in the Phmdo, 
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giiisli it from tlie lower soul) was cIoIIiumI aa a 
substance having the attrihnt(*s of tlanight and 
will. The fnndarnental argnment for its exisRmc^ 
was the iimnediaie appeal to w(‘lf“(»onaeionsneHS; 
and it was further deihie<l as indestruetible on 
the ground of its iKung utterly <Hs<*ontinuous and 
incoimnensurahle with its material cmvironment. 
This theory survives at the present <lay in the eon- 
oeption of pure activity, hut oti tlu^ whole th(‘ attri- 
butes of the soul have supersedcal its Hul)stantu>. 

§ 9(». IniclUcluahism and volunfaristn are the 
two rival possibilities of emphasis when th<^ sotil iwS 
inteiiectuaUsm defined in txuuna of Pi? known aetiviti<^B. 

andVoluntar- i. . 

ism. Wherever the easenee of pcu'sonality is 

in question, as also oecurs in the* ease of 1h(‘ol<igy, 
thought and will present their resiK‘etivc' chums 
to the place of first importance, hiiellectualum 
would make will merely the concluding phase of 
thought, while voluntarism would reduce thought 
to one of the interests of a general appetency. It 
is evident that idealistic theories will bo much 
concerned with this question of priority. It is 
also true, though less evident, that intelleetualiBm, 
since it emphasizes the general and objeedivo 
features of the mind, tends to subordinate the 
individual to the universal; while,, voluntarism, 
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emphasizing desire and action, is relatively indi- 
vidualistic, and so, since there are many indi- 
viduals, also pluralistic.^'^ 

§ 97. The question of the freedom of the will 
furnishes a favorite controversial topic in philos- 
Freedomof ophy. Por the interest at stake is no 
^ceSrian- l^ss than the individuaFs responsibility 
before man and God for his good or 
detenmmsm. "works. It bears alike upon science, 
religion, and philosophy, and is at the same time 
a question of most fundamental practical impor- 
tance. But this diffusion of the problem has led 
to so considerable^ a complication of it that it be- 
comes necessary in outlining it to define two issues. 
In the first place, the concept of freedom is de- 
signed to express generally the distinction between 
man and the rest of nature. To make man in all 
respects the product and creature of his natural 
environment would be to deny freedom and accept 
the radically necessitarian doctrine. The question 
still remains, however, as to the causes which domi- 
nate man. He may be free from nature, and yet 
be ruled by God, or by distinctively spiritual 
causes, such as ideas or character. Where in gen- 
eral the will is regarded as submitting only to a 
ScLopenhaueP is a notable exception. Cf. §| 135, 138, 
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spiritual causation proper to itH own realm^ tlie 
conception is best named delerminkm ; tliougli in 
the tradition of philosophy it is ludd to be a doc- 
trine of freedom^ because contrasted with the 
necessitarianism above defined. There remains 
indeteminismy which attril)UteB to the will a spon- 
taneity that makes possible the direct pr'esence to 
it of genuine alternatives. Th(i issue may hero 
coincide with that between intellectual ism and 
voluntarism. If, e.g., in God’s act of creation, his 
ideals and standards are prior to his fiat, his con- 
duct is determined; whereas it is free in the radi- 
cal or indeterministic sense if liis ideals themselves 
are duo to his sheer will. This th(H>ry involves at 
a certain point in action the absence of cauBo, On 
this account the free will is often identified with 
chance, in which case it loses its distinction from 
nature, and we have swung round the circle. 

§ 98. There is similar complexity in tlie prob- 
lem concerning immortality. Were the extreme 
immortauty. claims of uaturalism to bo established, 

Survival and 

EtemaHsm. there 'would be no ground whatsoover 
upon which to maintain the immortality of man, 
mere dust returning unto dust. The philosophical 
concept of immortality is due to the supposition 
that the quintessence of the individt*aFs nature is 
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divine.^^ But several possibilities are at this 
point open to ns. The first would maintain the 
survival after death of a recognizable and discrete 
personality. Another would suppose a preserva- 
tion after death, through being taken up into the 
life of God. Still another, the theory commonly 
maintained on the ground of rationalistic and 
idealistic metaphysics, would deny that immortal- 
ity has to do with life after death, and affirm that 
it signifies the perpetual membership of the human 
individual in a realm of eternity through the truth 
or virtue that is in him. ^ut this interpretation 
evidently leaves open the question of the immor- 
tality of that which is distinctive and personal in 
human nature. 

§ 99. So far we have followed the fortunes only 
of the spirit ’’ of man. What of that lower soul 
The iTaturai through which he is identified with the 

Science of 

Psychology, fortunes of his body? When philos- 

Its Problems 

and Method, ophy gradually ceased, in the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries, to be the handmaid of 

religion,” there arose a renewed interest in that 

part of human nature lying between the strictly 

^ It is interesting, however, to observe that current spirit- 
ualistic theories maintain a naturalistic theory of immor- 
tality, verifiable, it is alleged, in certain extraordinary 
empirical observations. 
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physiological ftmctions, on the one hand, and 
thought and will on the other. Descartes and 
Spinoza analyzed what (hey called the passions/^ 
meaning such stat(‘s of mind as are (Conditioned 
by a conc^orn for the interests of the !)ody. At a 
later period, eertaiti English pluloaoj)lK‘rB, follow- 
ing Locke, traced the dependence of ideas upon 
the senses- Tlieir method was that of introspec- 
tioUy or the direct examination by the individual 
of his own ideas, and for the sake of noting their 
origin and corriposition from simple factors. The 
lineal descendants of these same English philos- 
ophers defined more carefully 'the proc('ss of amo- 
ciation, whereby the compk'xity and He(pience of 
ideas are brought about, and made (u^rtain con- 
jectures as to its dependence tipon |)ropcrties 
and transactions in the physical brain. T\wm arc 
the three main philosophical sources of what has 
now grown to bo the separate natural science of 
psychology. It will be noted that there are two 
characteristics which all of these studies have in 
common. They deal with the experience of the 
individual as composing his own private history, 
and tend to attribute the specific course which this 
private history takes to bodily conditions. It is 
only recently that these investigations have ac- 
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quired sufficient unity and exclusiveness of aim to 
■warrant their being regarded as a special science. 
But such is now so far the case that the psychol- 
ogist of this type pursues his way quite indepen- 
dently of philosophy. It is true his research has 
advanced considerably beyond his understanding 
of its province. But it is generally recognized 
that he must examine those very factors of svb- 
jectivity which the natural scientist otherwise 
seelS to evade^ and, furthermore, that he must seek 
to provide for them m nature. He treats the inner 

n 

life in what Locke called the plain historical 
method,’’ that is'*fo say, instead of interpreting 
and defining its ideas, he analyzes and reports 
upon its content. He would not seek to justify a 
moral judgment, as would ethics, or to criticise 
the cogency of thought, as would logic; but only 
to describe the actual state as he found it. In 
order to make his data commensurable with the 
phenomena of nature, he discovers or defines bod- 
ily conditions for the subjective content which he 
analyzes. His fundamental principle of method 
is the postulate of psycho-physical parallelism^ ac- 
cording to which he assumes a state of hrain or 
nervous system for every state of mind. But in 
adopting a province and a method the psychologist 
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foregoes finality of truth after t!ie manner of all 
natural science. lie deals admittedly with an 
aspect of experience, and his conclusions arc no 
more adequate to the nature of the self than they 
are to the nature of outer objects. An admirable 
reference to this abstract division of c>xpcriencc 
occurs in Kiilpe’s “ Introduction to Philosophy ” : 

“For the developed conaciousneas, as for the naive, 
every experience is an unitary whole; aial it is only the 
habit of abstract reflection upon experience that iwakes 
the objective and subjective worlds seem to fall apart 
as originally different forms of cxisrimeo. Just ns a 
plane curve can be representtsi in analyti<’al geometry 
as the function of two variables, ,thc abHc.issJc atxl the 
ordinates, without prejudice to the unitary course of the 
curve itself, so the world of humai» experience may l>e 
reduced to a subjective and an objective factor, without 
prejudice to its real coherence.''” 

§ 100, The problems of psychology, like those 
of theology, tend to disappear as indciKsndont philo- 
psychoioey sophical topics. The ultimate nature 

andPhUos- 

ophy. of the self will continue to interest phi- 
losophers — ^more deeply, perhaps, tlian any aspect 
of experience — ^but their conception of it will be 
a corollary of their metaphysics and epistemology. 
The remainder of the field of the old philosophical 
psychology, the introspective and experimental 

“ Trandation by Pillsbury and Titchroer, p. 69. 
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analysis of special states of mind, is already the 
province of a natural science which is becoming 
more and more free from the stand-point and 
method of philosophy. 

§ 101. Eeminding ourselves anew that philo- 
sophical problems cannot be treated in isolation 
Uandtion from One another, we shall hereinafter 
become acquainted with general 
stand-points that give systematic uniiy 
byDoctoes. issues which have been enumer- 

naturalisiii. 

Subjectivism, ^ited. Sucli stand-points are not clearly 

Absolute ^ 

Idealism. defined hj those who occupy them. 
Realism. and they afford no clear-cut classifica- 
tion of all historical philosophical philosophies. 
Bnt system-making in philosophy is commonly 
due to the moving in an individual mind of 
some most significant idea; and certain of these 
ideas have reappeared so frequently as to define 
more or less clearly marked tendencies^ or con- 
tinuous strands, out of which the history of 
thought is forever weaving itself. Such is clearly 
the case with naturalism. From the beginning 
until now there have been men whose philos- 
ophy is a summation of the natural sciences, 
whose entire thought is based upon an acceptance 
of the methods and the fundamental conceptions 
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of these disciplines. This tendency stands in the 
history of thought for tins conviction that tho vis- 
ible and tangible world which interacts with tho 
body is veritable reality. This philosophy is 
realistic and empirical to an extent entirely deter- 
mined by its belief concerning being, lint while 
naturalism is only secondarily <‘ju.st(minlogical, 
suhjeciii'mn- and absolute idealism Ilav^^ tlitdr 
very source in the self-examination and the scdf- 
criticism of thought. Subjectivism signities tho 
conviction that tho knower caiuiot eHea{)e himself. 
If reality is to be kept within the range of possihlo 
knowledge, it must be defined in t(‘.rms of tho 
processes or statxis of s<>.lves. Absolute idealism 
arises from a union of this episfiuuological motive 
with a recognition of what arc regarded as tins 
logical necessities to which reality must submit. 
Eeality must be both knowle<lgo and rational 
knowledge; the object, in short, of an absolute 
mind, which shall be at once all-containing and 
systematic. This rationalistic motive was, how- 
ever, not originally associated with an idealistic 
epistemology, but with the common-sense principle 
that being is discovered and not constituted by 
thought. Such an absolute, realiim is, like natu- 
ralism, primarily metaphysical rather than episto- 
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mological; but, unlike naturalism, it seeks to de- 
fine reality as a logical or ethical necessity. 

Tinder these several divisions, then, we shall 
meet once more with the special problems of phi- 
losophy, but this time they will be ranged in an 
order that is determined by some central doctrine. 
They will appear as parts not of the general prob- 
lem of philosophy, but of some definite system of 
philosophy. 



PART* III 

SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTEE VIII 


NATURALISM ^ 

§ 102. The meaning conveyed hj any pliilo- 
Bopliieal term comsista largely of the distinctions 

The General twllicll it SllggCStS. ItS lieculiar OUal- 
Meaning of ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Materialism, ity^ like tlio pliysiognomy of the battle- 
scarred veteran, is a composite of the controversies 
which it has survived. There is, therefore, an 
almost nnavoidable confusion attendant upon the 
denomination of any early phase of philosophy as 
materialism. But in the historical beginnings of 
thought, as also in the common-sense of all ages, 
there is at any rate present a very essential strand 
of this theory. The naive habit of mind which, 
in the sixth century liefore Christ, prompted suc- 
cessive Greek thinkers to define reality in terms 

^ PEKMMXNAnY NoT33. — By naturalism is meant that 
system of philosophy wliieh defines the universe in the 
tenns of natural science. In its dogmatic phase, wherein it 
maintains that being is corporeal^ it is called materialism. 
In its critical phase, wherein it makes the general assertion 
that the natural sciences constitute the only possible knmvl-- 
edge, whatever the nature of reality itself, it is called 
positivism, agnosticism, or simply naturalism. 
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of water, air, and fire, h in this respect one with 
that exhibited in Dr. Samuel Johnson’s smiting 
the ground with his stick in curt refutation of 
Bishop Berkeley’s idea-pliilosophy. There is a 
theoretical instinct, not accidental or perverse, but 
springing from the very life-preserving equipment 
of the organism, which attributes reality to tangi- 
ble space-filling things encountered by the body. 
Bor obvious reasons of self-interest the organism 
is first of all endowed with a sense of contact, and 
the more delicate senses enter into its practical 
economy as means of anticipating or avoiding 

r 

contact Brom such practical expeettations con- 
cerning the proximity of that wliich may press 
upon, injure, or displace the body, arise the first 
crude judgments of reality. And these are at the 
same time the nucleus of naive philosopliy and 
the germinal phase of materialism. 

§ 103. The jflrst philosophical movement among 
the Greeks was a series of attempts to reduce the 


Corporeal 

Bekiic. 


tangible world to nnity, and of tlicso 
tlie conception offered by Anaximander 


is of marked interest in its bearing xipon the de- 


velopment of materialism. This philosopher is 
remarkable for having defined his first principle, 

f 

instead of having ehoaen it from among the dif- 
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feront elements already distinguished by common- 
sense. lie thought the unity of nature to consist 
in its periodic evolution from and return into 
one infinite sum of material (to wn-upov), which, 
much in the manner of the “ nebula ” of modern 
science, is conceived as both indeterminate in its 
actual state and infinitely rich in its potentiality. 
The conception of matter, the most familiar com- 
monplace of science, begins to be recognizable. It 
has here reached the point of signifying a common, 
substance for all tangible things, a substance that 
in its own goneral^iWid omnipresent nature is with- 
out the special marks that distinguish these tan- 
gible things from one another. And in so far the 
philosophy of Anaximander is materialistic. 

§ 104, But the earliest thinkers are said to he 
hylozoists, rather than strict materialists, because 
Corporeal of thoir failure to make certain distinc- 

H™io*oto«nd in connection witli the ‘processes 
Mechenlem. hylozoism UUiteS 

with the conception of the formless material of 
the world that of an animating power to 

which its formations and transformations are due. 
Hylozoism itself was not a deliberate synthesis of 
these two con^ptions, but a primitive practical 
tendency to universalize the conception of life. 
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Snell aiiinunm inHtine!ivi‘ly u^sueiatea with an 
olijeet’a hulk ainl hardiu’SH a eapaeity for locomo- 
tion and goiu'ral initiative. And the material 
principIeH detimal hy tla^ phi!<>Hn[dierH retain this 
vague and (nnnpreliensive attrilmte as a matter 
of eoursi*, until it is distinguished and sejiarated 
througli attempts to understami it. 

That usjHH»t of natural pnH'ess wlfudi was most 
imjnessive to (InM'k minds of tin* retleetive ty{)6 
was tlu^ alternation of generation and dcxmyd^ 
Jn full aeeord with hiH^niore nneieni master, Epi- 
euruH, tho laitin jMsd Lm*n*tiiu^ writes: 

** 11108 neither can ileath-dealing motions keep the 
mastery always, nor e.ntoinh i»xistent‘e ftirevernujre ; nor, 
on the other hand, eau the! hirth and inennim^ giving 
motions of things prewTve them always aft<*r they are 
born. Thus the wiur <if first iH^ginningH wagtHl from 
eternity is carried on 'with dulaous issmo now here, 
now tliere, the life-bringing I'hnnents of things get the 
mastery and are o’ermastenal in turn: with the funeral 
wail blends the cry which babies raiH4! wlien thiiy enter 
the lionh^rs of light; and no night ever folio w<hJ day, nor 
morning night, that heard not, mingling with sickly 
infant's cri(‘S, wailings of tlie attendants on death and 
black fuueralP^* 

In a similar vein, the earliest eoneoptions of natu- 
ral evolution iittril>ute<i it to the mworking of 

* lAieratiuii: De Rerum Naturae Bk* U, lines 500-680. 
Translation by Munro, 


♦ 
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two principles, tliat of Love or nnion and that of 
Hate or dissolution. The process is here distin- 
guished from the material of nature, hut is still 
described in the langiiage of practical life. A 
distinction between two aspects of vital phenomena 
is the next step. These may be regarded in respect 
cither of the motion and change which attend them, 
or the rationality which informs them. Life is 
both effective and significant. Although neither 
of these ideas over wholly ceases to be animistic, 
they may nevertheless be applied quite indepen- 
dently of one anothtip. The one reduces the primi- 
tive animistic world to the lower end of its scale, 
the other constriies it in terms of a purposive util- 
ity commensurable with that of human action. 
ISTow it is with mechanism, the former of these 
diverging ways, that the development of material- 
ism is identified. For this philosophy a thing 
need have no vahie to justify its existence, nor any 
acting intelligence to which it may owe its origin. 
Its hulk and position arc sufficient for its being, 
and the operation of forces capable of integrating, 
dividing, or moving it is sufficient for its deriva- 
tion and history. In short, there is no rhyme or 
reason at the h^art of things, but only actual mat- 
ter distributed by sheer force. With this elimina- 
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tion of the element of purposivcnesa from the 
hylozoistic world, the content and process of nature 
are fitted to one another. Matter is that which is 
moved by force, and force is the detennining 
principle of the motions of matter. Materialism 
is now definitely equipped with its fundamental 
conceptions. 

§ 105. The central conceptions of materialism 
as a philosophical theory differ from those em- 
MateriaUam ploycd in tlio physical sciences only in 

and Phyaical _ \ ^ i mi 

Science. wliat 13 demanded of them. Ihe sci- 
entist reports ujion physical '-phenomena without 
accepting any further respmsibility, while those 
who like Lucretius maintain a physical meta- 
physics, must, like him, prove that “ the minute 
bodies of matter from everlasting continually up- 
hold the sum of things.” But, though they employ 
them in their own way, materialists and all other 
exponents of naturalism derive their central con- 
ceptions from the physical sciences, and so reflect 
the historical development through which these 
sciences have passed. To certain historical phases 
of physical science, in so far as these bear directly 
upon the meaning of naturalism, we now turn. 

§ 106. Brom the earliest times^ down to the 
present day the groundwork of materialism has 
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most commonly been cast in the form of an atomic 
theory. Democritus, the first system-builder of 
The BeveioiH ^liis school, adopted the conception of 

ment of the ^ ^ 

Conceptions indivisible particles (arofioc)^ impene- 

of Physical 

Science, trablo in their occupancy of space, and 

space and 

Matter. Varying among themselves only in form, 
order, and position. To provide for the motion 
that distributes them he conceived them as sep- 
arated from one another by empty space. From 
this it follows that the void is as real as matter, or, 
as I)emo(‘TitUB liimsclf is reputed to have said, 
thing is not moro^rcal than no-thing.^^ 

But atomism has not been by any means uni- 
versally regarded as the most satisfactory concep- 
tion of the relation between sjiace and matter. 
Not only does it require two kinds of being, with 
the different attributes of extension and hardness, 
respectively,^ but it would also seem to be experi- 
mentally inadequate in the case of the more sxibtle 
physical processes, such as light- The former of 
these is a speculative consideration, and as such 
had no little weight with the French philosopher 
Descartes, whose divisions and definitions so pro- 
foundly affected the course of thought in these 

® The reader will find an interesting account of these 
opposing views irf Lockers chapter on Space f in his Bssay 
Concmiing Human Understanding. 
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matters after the sixteenth eentury. Ilolding also 
that a vacxnnn or space in whieli there is ahso- 
lutely no body is rcpngnant to reason/^ and that 
an indivisible spaeedilling |>artiele is sclfcontra- 
dictory, he was led to identify npare and rnaUer; 
that is, to make matter as indispensablo to apace 
as space to matter. There is, then, but one kind 
of corporeal being, wliose attrilxntx^ is extension, 
and whose mod(3s are motion and The most 

famous application of the nK^cduinical conceptions 
which ho bases upom this first priTU*i|)le, is his 
theory of the planets, whiedoare (Hnmnvoil to l)e 
embedded in a transparent nualium, and to move 
with it, vortex fashion, ahont the stin.'*' 

But the conception of the spacer- filling (^mtinuity 
of material substance owes its prominence at the 
present time to the experimetital hypc^tlu^sis of 
ether. This substance, originally conceived to 
occupy the intormolecular spaces and to serve as 
a medium for the propagation of undulations, is 
now regarded by many pbyBieistB as replacing 
matter. It is the great hope of science at the 
present day,’^ says a contemporary exponent of 
naturalism, that hard and heavy matter will he 

^ Descartes distinguished his theory from that of Democ- 
ritus in the PrinciplcB of FhiloBophy^ Fart IV, § ccii. 
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shown to he ether in motion/’ ^ Such a theory 
would reduce bodies to the relative displacements 
of parts of a continuous substance, which would 
be first of all defined as spacial, and would pos- 
sess such further properties as special scientific 
hypotheses might require. 

Two broadly contrasting theories thus appear; 
that whi(di defines matter as a continuous sub- 
stance cot^xtenaive with spacer; and that which de- 
fines it as a discrete substance divided by empty 
spaeo. But both thcorios arc aorioualy affected by 
the peculiarly significant development of the con- 
ception of fore.e. 

§ 107. In the Cartesian system the cause of 
motion was pressure within a plenum. But in the 


Motion and 
its Cause. 
Development 
and Extension 
of the Concep" 
tion of Eorco. 


s(W(mteenth century this notion encoun- 
tered the system of Newton, a system 
wliich seemed to involve action at a 
disteee. In the year 1728 Voltaire 


wrote from London: 


'^Whcri a Frenchman arrives in London, he finds a 
very groat change, in philosophy as well as in most other 
things. In Paris ho left the world all Ml of matter; 
here he finds absolute vacua. At Paris the universe is 
seen filled up with ethereal vortices, while here the same 

Pearson: Grammar of JSdmcOt pp. 259-260. Cf. ibid., 
Chap. VII, entire. 
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space is occupied with the play of the iiivi8il)le forces of 
gravitation. In Paris the earth is |)ainted for us longish 
like an egg, and in London it is oblate like a melon. At 
Paris the pressure of the moon (’auses tlu’; el>b aiul flow 
of tides; in England, on the other hand, Urn sea gravitates 
toward the moon, so that at tluj same time when the 
Parisians demand high water of the moon, the gentlemen 
of London require an ebb/^* 

But these differences are not matters of taste, 
nor even rival hypotheses upon an equal footing. 
The [Nrewtonian system of tneehani<*fi, th<^ consum- 
mation of a development initiated hy (Jalileo, dif- 
fered from the vortex theory of Deseartes as exact 
science differs from spcKUilation ami unverified 
conjecture. And this differem^e of method carried 
•with it eventually certain profound diiferen(*,eB of 
content, distinguishing the Newtonian theory even 
from that of Democritus, witli which it had so 
much in common, Althotigh I)enio<*rituB had 
sought to avoid the element of purposiveness in 
the older hylozoism by referring the motions of 
bodies as far as possible to the impact of other 
bodies, he nevertheless attrihtited these motions 
ultimately to weighty signifying thereby a certain 
downward disposition. Now it is true that in his 
general belief Newton himself is not free from 
hylozoism. He thought of the motions of the 
I • Quoted in Ueberweg: History of Philosophy, II, p, 124. 
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planets themselves as initiated and quickened by 
a power emanating ultimately from God. They 
are impressed by an intelligent Agent/’ and 

can be the effect of nothing else than the wisdom and 
skin of a powerful ever-living Agent who, being in all 
places, is more able by his will to move the bodies within 
his boundless uniform sensorium, and thereby to form 
and reform the parts of the universe, than we are by oiu* 
win to move the parts of our own bodies. ^ 

But by the side of these statements must be set 
his famous disclaimer, hypotheses non fingo.^^ 
In his capacity of natural philosopher he did not 
seek to explain motions, but^only to describe them. 
Disbelieving as he* did in action at a distance, he 
saw no possibility of explanation short of a refer- 
ence of them to God ; but such hypotheses ” he 
thought to be no proper concern of science. As a 
consequence, the mathematical formulation of mo- 
tions came, through him, to be regarded as the 
entire content of mechanics. The notion of an 
efldcient cause of motion is still suggested by the 
term force^ but even this term within the sys- 
tem of mechanics refers always to a definite 
amount of motion, or measurement of relative mo- 
tion. And the same is true of attraction, action, 

^ Quoted from the Optichs of Newton by James Ward, 
in his Naturalum mnd Agnosticismy p. 43. 
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reactionj and the like. The further explanation 
of motion, the definition of a virtue or potency 
that produces it^ first a neglected problem, then an 
irrelevant problem, is finally, for a naturalistic 
philosophy in which this progression is completed, 
an insoluble problem. Tor the sequel to this 
purely descriptive procedure on the part of science 
is the disavowal of metaphysics ’’ by those who 
will have no philosophy but science. Thus the 
scientific conservatism of hTewton has led to the 
positivistic and agnostic phase of naturalism. But 
a further treatment of this development must be 
reserved until the issue of epistemology shall have 
been definitely raised. 

A different emphasis within the general mechan- 
ical scheme, attaching especial importance to the 
conceptions of force and energy, has led to a rival 
tendency in science and a contrasting type of natu- 
ralism. The mechanical hypotheses hitherto de- 
scribed are all of a simple and readily depicted 
type. They surest an imagery quite in accord 
with common-sense and with observation of the 
motions of great masses like the planets. Material 
particles are conceived to move within a contain- 
ing space ; the motions of corpuscles, atoms, or the 
minute parts of ether, differing only in degree 
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from those of visible bodies. The whole physical 
universe may be represented in the imagination 
as an aggregate of bodies participating in motions 
of extraordinary complexity, but of one type. 
But now let the emphasis be placed upon the de- 
termining causes rather than upon the moving 
bodies themselves. In other words, let the bodies 
be regarded as attributive and the forces as sub- 
stantive. The result is a radical alteration of the 
mechanical scheme and the transcendence of com- 
mon-sense imagery. This was one direction of 

# 

outgrowth from the work of Newton. His force 
of gravitation prevailed between bodies separated 
by spaces of great magnitude. Certain of the fol- 
lowers of Newton, notably Cotes, accepting the 
formulas of the master but neglecting his allusions 
to the agency of God, accepted the principle of 
action at a distance. Force, in short, was con- 
ceived to pervade space of itself. But if force be 
granted this substantial and self-dependent char- 
acter, what furtlier need is there of matter as a 
separate form of entity? Por does not the pres- 
ence of matter consist essentially in resistance, 
itself a case of force? Such reflections as these 
led Boscovich and others to the radical departure 
of defining malarial particles as centres of force. 
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§ 108. But a more fruitful hypothesis of the 
same general order is due to the attention directed 
The Develop- to the conceptioii of energy, or capacity 

ment and Ex- it • it 

tension of the for woTK, by experimental discoveries 
Energy^ of the possibility of reciprocal trans- 
formations without loss, of motion, heat, electric- 
ity, and other processes. The principle of the 
conservation of energy affirms the (juantitative 
constancy of that which is so transformed, meas- 
ured, for example, in terms of caj)a<uty to move 
units of mass against gravity. The* exponents of 
what is called energetics have in many cases 
come to regard that the quantity of wliicli is so 
conserved, as a substantial reality whose forms and 
distributions compose nature. A contcunporary 
scientist, whose synthetic and dogmatic habit of 
mind has made him eminent in the ranks of popu- 
lar philosophy, writes as follows: 


“Mechanical and chemical energy, sound and heat, 
light and electricity, are mutually convertible; they 
seem to be but different modes of one and the same 
fundamental force or energy. Thence follows the im- 
portant thesis of the unity of all natural forces, or, as it 
may also be expressed, the ^monism of energy/^' * 


® Haeckel: Riddle of the Universe. Translation by Mc- 
Cabe, p. 254. 

The best systematic presentation of “ energetics'' is to 
be found in Ostwald's VorUsungen ilhef N aiur-^PhiloBophie, 
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The conception of energy seems, indeed, to 
afford an exceptional opportunity to naturalism. 
We have seen that the matter-motion theory was 
satisfied to ignore, or regard as insoluble, problems 
concerning the ultimate causes of things. Purther- 
more, as we shall presently see to better advantage, 
the more strictly materialistic type of naturalism 
must regard thought as an anomaly, and has no 
little difficulty with life. But the conception of 
energy is more adaptable, and hence better quali- 
fied to serve as a common denominator for various 

aspects of experience. The very readiness with 

•* 

which we can picture the corpuscular scheme is a 
source of embarrassment to the seeker after unity. 
That which is so distinct is bristling with incom- 
patibilities. The most aggressive materialist hesi- 
tates to describe thought as a motion of bodies in 
space. Energy, on the other hand, exacts little 
if anything beyond the character of measurable 
power. Thought is at any rate in some sense a 
power, and to some degree measurable. Recent 
discoveries of the dependence of capacity for men- 
tal exertion upon physical vitality and measure- 
ments of chemical energy received into the system 

Herbert Spencer^ in his well-known First Principles ^ makes 
philosophical use of both force” and energy.” 
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as food, and somehow exliansted hy the activities 
of thought, Imvo lent idansihility to the hypothesis 
of a universal energy of wliich physical and ‘‘ psy- 
chical ” ])rocesse8 arc alike manifestations. And 
the conception of energy seanns capable not only 
of unifying nature, hut also of satisfying the 
metaphysical demand for an efficuent and moving 
cause. This term, like “ force ” and “ power,” is 
endowed with such a significance by common 
sense. Indeed, naturalism would seem here to 
have swung round tow^ird its hylozoistic starting- 
point. The oxi)onent of eiuirgeticis, like the naive 
animistic thinker, attributes to nat\iro a jK)wor like 
that whidi he feels welling up within himself. 
When ho acts upon the environment, like meets 
like. Energetics, it is true, may obtain a definite 
meaning for its central conception from the meas- 
urable behavior of external bodies, and a meaning 
that may be quite free from vitalism or teleology. 
But in his extension of the conception the author 
of a philosophical energetics abandons this strict 
meaning, and blends his thought oven with a phase 
of subjectivism, known as panpsychism.^ This 
theory regards the inward life of all nature as 
homogeneous witih an immediately felt activity or 
* Cf. Chap. IX. 
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appetency, as energetics finds the inner life to be 
homogeneous with the forces of nature. Both owe 
their philosophical appeal to their apparent success 
in unifying the world upon a direct empirical 
basis, and to their provision for the practical sense 
of reality. 

Such, in brief, are the main alternatives avail- 
able for a naturalistic theory of being, in conse- 
quence of the historical development of the funda- 
mental conceptions of natural science. 

§ 109. We turn now to an examination of the 
manner in which naturalism, equipped with work- 

The Claims of Principles, seeks to meet the special 

NaturaHsm. requirements of philosophy. The con- 
ception of the unity of nature is directly in the 
line of a purely scientific development, but natu- 
ralism takes the bold and radical step of regarding 
nature so unified as coextensive with the real, or 
at any rate knowable, universe. It will be remem- 
bered that among the early Greeks Anaxagoras 
had referred the creative and formative processes 
of nature to a non-natural or rational agency, which 
he called the Nous. The adventitious character of 
this principle, the external and almost purely 
nominal part which it played in the actual cos- 
mology of Anaxagoras, betrayed it into the hands 
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of the atomists, with their more eonsistentlj natu- 
ralistic creed. Better, these maintain, th(3 some- 
what dogmatic extension of concc^ptions proved to 
be successful in the descrii)tion of nature, than a 
vague dualism which can serve only to distract the 
scientific attention and people tlio world %vith ob- 
scurities. Tlierc is a remarkable* passage in Lu- 
cretius in which atomism is thus written large and 
inspired with cosmical eloquence: 

'^For verily not by (k^sign did th<5 first-l^eginnings of 
things station themselves each in its right plac^e guided 
by keen iutelligencc*,, n<)rrcU<l ih(*y bargain sooth to say 
what motions ea(di should assunu*, but becuiuse many in 
number and shifting about in nlany ways throughout 
the universe, they are driven atid tormented !)y blows 
during infinite time past, aft<3r trying motions and unions 
of every kind at length they fall into arrangements such 
as those out of which our sum of things Ims been formed, 
and by which too it is preB(*rv(Hl through many gn^at 
years, when once it has b<‘en thrown into the appropriate 
motions, and causes the streams to nqilenish the greedy 
sea with copious river waters, and tlio earth, fostered l)y 
the heat of the sun, to reu(3W its prcxluce, and the race of 
living things to come up and flourisli, and the gliding 
fires of ether to live: all which these several things could 
in no wise bring to pass, unless a store of matter could 
rise up from infinite space, out of wliich store they are 
wont to make up in duo season whatever fuis been lostP' 

The prophecy of La Place, tho great French 
mathematician, voices the similar faith of tho 

Lucretius: Op. ctL^ Bk. I, lines 1021-1237. 
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eighteenth century in a mechanical understanding 
of the universe: 


The human mind, in the perfection it has been able 
to give to astronomy, affords a feeble outline of such an 
intelligence. Its discoveries in mechanics and in geome- 
try, joined to that of universal gravitation, have brought 
it within reach of comprehending in the same analytical 
expressions the past and future states of the system of 
the world.'' 


As for God, the creative and presiding intelligence, 
La Place had no need of any such hypothesis.’^ 

§ 110. But these are the boasts of Homeric 
heroes before going into battle. The moment 
The Task of a*general position is assumed there 

NaturaUsm. ariso Sundry difficulties in the applica- 
tion of naturalistic principles to special interests 
and groups of facts. It is one thing to project a 
mechanical scheme in the large, but quite another 
to make explicit provision within it for the origin 
of nature, for life, for the human self with its 
ideals, and for society with its institutions. The 
naturalistic method of meeting these problems in- 
volves a reduction all along the line in the direc- 
tion of such categories as are derived from the 
infra-organic world. That which is not like the 


Quoted from La Place's essay on Probability by Ward: 
Op, dt., I, p. 4lt 
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planetary system must lie eotistrue<l as mechanical 
by indirection and sid)tlety. 

§ 111, The origin of tlie prc'sent known natural 
world was the first philosopliical qucHtion to be 

The Origin of luet by Bcien(*e, The general 

the Cosmos, {qyhx of solution wliicli naturalism of- 
fers is anticipated in the most aneicmt tlieories of 
nature. These already suppose that the observed 
mechanical processes of the einnilar or iK3riodic 
type, like the revolutions and rotations of the stars, 

are incidents in a historical! inechanicail process of 
♦ 

a larger scale. Prior to tlic present fixed motions 
of the celestial bodies, the whole mass of eosinie 
matter participated in irregular motions analogous 
to present terrestrial redistributions. Suc;h mo- 
tions may he understood to have rcstilted in the 
integration of separate bodies, to wbieh they at 
the same time imparted a rotary motion. It is 
such a hypothesis tliat Lucretius paints in his bold, 
impressionistic colors. 

But the development of mechanics paved the 
way for a definite scientific tlieory, tJio so-called 
“ nebular hypothesis,” announced by La Place in 
1796, and by the philosopher Kant at a still earlier 
date. Largely tlirough the Kewtonian principle 
of the parallelogram of forces, the present masses, 
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orbits, and velocities were analyzed into a more 
primitive process of concentration within a nebn- 
Ions or highly diffused aggregate of matter. And 
with the aid of the principle of the conservation 
of energy this theory appears to make possible the 
derivation of heat, light, and other apparently 
non-mechanical processes from the same original 
energy of motion. 

But a persistently philosophical mind at once 
raises the question of the origin of this primeval 
nebula itself, with a definite organization and a 
vast potential energy that must, after all, be re- 
garded as a part Of^ nature rather than its source. 
Several courses are here open to naturalism. It 
may maintain that the question of ultimate origin 
is unanswerable ; it may regard such a process of 
concentration as extending back through an infi- 
nitely long past;^^ or, and this is the favorite 
alternative for more constructive minds, the his- 
torical cosmical process may be included within a 
still higher type of periodic process, which is re- 
garded as eternal. This last course has been fol- 
lowed in the well-known synthetic naturalism of 
Herbert Spencer. Evolution, he says, is the 

An interesting account and criticism of such a theory 
(Clifford’s) is to bg found in Royce’s Spirit of Modem Philoso- 
phy, Lecture X. 
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progressive integration of matter and dissipation 
of inotion.^^ But suidi a process eviaitually runs 
down, and may be concedved as giving place to a 
counter-process of devolution wliieb seatters tbo 
parts of matter and gathers anotlier store of jKiten- 
tial motion. Tho two prcK^esBeB in alternation will 
then constitute a eosmical syskan without begin- 
ning or end. 

In sucdi wise a sweeping survey of the physical 
imivers(^ may he thought in the terms of natural 
science. The uniforniitarian method in geology, 
resolving the history of the crust of tho eartli 
into known processes, such as erosion and igneous 
fusion; and 8|)cctral analysis, with its discov- 
eries concerning tho chemical constituents of dis- 
tant bodies through the study of their light, have 
powerfully reenforced this eilort of tliought, and 
apparently completed an outline sketch of the uni- 
verse in terms of infra-organic processes. 

§ 112. But the cosmos must be made internally 
homogeneous in these same terms. There awaits 
life. solution, in the first place, the serious 

Natural 

Selection, problem of the genesis and maintenance 
of life within a nature that is originally and ulti- 

This method replaced the old theory of catastrophes 
through the efforts of the English geologiata, Hutton (1726- 
1797) and Lyell (1767-1849). 
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mately inorganic. The assimilation of the field of 
biology and physiology to the mechanical cosmos 
had made little real progress prior to the nine- 
teenth century. Mechanical theories had, indeed, 
been projected in the earliest age of philosophy, 
and proposed anew in the seventeenth century. 
Nevertheless, the structural and functional tele- 
ology of the organism remained as apparently 
irrefutable testimony to the inworking of some 
principle other than that of mechanical necessity. 
Indeed, the only fruitful method applicable to 
organic phenomena was thal; which explained them 
in terms of purposive adaptation. And it was its 
provision for a mechanical interpretation of this 
very principle that gave to the Darwinian law of 
natural selection, promulgated in 1859 in the 
Origin of Species,’’ so profound a significance 
for naturalism. It threatened to reduce the last 
stronghold of teleology, and completely to dispense 
with the intelligent Author of nature. 

Darwin’s hypothesis sought to explain the origin 
of animal species by survival under competitive 
conditions of existence through the possession of 
a structure suited to the environment. Only the 

Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
published in 1628, was regarded as a step in this direction. 
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most elementary organism n(‘<;<l lie presupposed, 
together with alight variationa in the course of 
subsequent generations, htuI both may ho conceived 
to arise meclianically. I’here will then result in 
surviving organisms a gradual accumulation of 
such variationa as promote survival un<Ior the spe- 
cial conditions of the envirntiment. Such a prin- 
ciple had boon suggestetl ns early as the time of 
Empedocles, hut it remained for Darwin to estab- 
lish it with an unanswerable array of observation 
and experimentation. If any organism whatsoever 
endowed with the power of generation bo allowed 
to have somehow come to lie, nifturalism now prom- 
ises to account for the whole Hubs('<pient history 
of organic phenomena and the origin of any known 
species. 

§113. But what of life itself? The question 
of the derivation of organic from inorganic matter 
proved insoluble by direct means, 
Kiygioiog7. and the case of naturalism must hero 
rest upon such facts as the chemical homogeneity 
of these two kinds of matter, and the conformity 
of physiological processes to more genoral physical 
laws. Organic matter differs from inorganic only 
through the presence of proteid, a pec\iliar product 
of known elements, which cannot ibe artificially 
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produced, but which is by natural means perpetu- 
ally dissolved into these elements without any dis- 
coverable residuum* Eespiration may be studied 
as a case of aerodynamics, the circulation of the 
blood as a case of hydrodynamics, and the heat 
given off in the course of work done by the body 
as a case of thermodynamics. And although vital- 
istic theories still retain a place in physiology, as 
do teleological theories in biology, on the whole 
the naturalistic programme of a reduction of or- 
ganic processes to the type of the inorganic tends 
to prevail. 

§ 114. The histtOry of naturalism shows that, 
as in the case of life, so also in the case of mind. 
Mind. its hypotheses were projected by the 
to Sensation. Greeks, kiit precisely formulated and 
verified only in the modern period of science. In 
the philosophy of Democritus the soul was itself 
an atom, finer, rounder, and smoother than the 
ordinary, hut thoroughly a part of the mechanism 
of nature. The processes of the soul are construed 
as interactions between the soul and surrounding 
objects. In sensation, the thing perceived pro- 
duces images by means of effluxes which impinge 
upon the soul-atom. These images are not true 
reports of the "outer world, but must he revised by 
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thought before its roivl atiunic vstructiire emerges. 
For this higher eritieul ex('reise of thought Do- 
moci'itua devised no sjK'cial afoniie genesis. The 
result may he express<*cl either as thc^ invalidity of 
such operations of mind as he could provide for 
in his universe, or the. irn’ducihiHty to his chosen 
first princiides of the very thought whi<’,h defined 
them. Later naturalism has generally sacrificed 
epistemology to cosmology, and redu<‘.ed thought to 
sensation. Similarly, will has Ikwii n'gardc'd as a 
highly developed <!aso of instiimt. Knowhalge and 
will, construed as sensation and instinct, may thus 
he interpreted in the naturaliatic manner within 
the field of biology. 

§ 115. But the actual content of sensation, and 
the actual feelings which attend ujion the, prompt- 
Autonmtiim. ings of instinct, still stuhlmrnly testify 
to the presence in the universe of something belong- 
ing to a wholly different category from matter and 
motion. The attitude of naturalism in this crucial 
issue has never been fixed and unwavering, but 
there has gradually come to predominate a method 
of denying to the inner life all efficacy and real 
significance in the cosmos, while admitting its 
presence on the scene. It is a strange fact of his- 
tory that Descartes, the French philosopher who 
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prided himself on having rid the soul of all 
dependence on nature, should have greatly con- 
tributed to this method. But it is perhaps not so 
strange when we consider that every dualism is, 
after all, symmetrical, and that consequently what- 
ever rids the soul of nature at the same time rids 
nature of the soul. It was Descartes who first con- 
ceived the body and soul to be utterly distinct 
substances. The corollary to this doctrine was his 
automatism, applied in his own system to animals 

other than man, but which those less concerned 

•% 

with religious tradition and less firmly convinced 
of the souFs origiiial:ing activity were not slow to 
apply universally. This theory conceived the vital 
processes to take place quite regardless of any 
inner consciousness, or even without its attendance. 
To this radical theory the Trench materialists of 
the eighteenth century were especially attracted. 
With them the active soul of Descartes, the distinct 
spiritual entity, disappeared. This latter author 
had himself admitted a department of the self, 
which he called the passions, in which tlie 
course and content of mind is determined by bod- 
ily conditions. Extending this conception to the 
whole province of mind, they employed it to dem- 
onstrate the thoTough-going subordination of mind 
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to body. La Mettrie, a physician and the author 
of a hook entitled L’Honnne Machine,” was first 
interested in this thesis by a fever delirium, and 
afterward adduced anatomical and pathological 
data in support of it. The angle from which he 
views human life is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing: 

“ What would have sufficed in the case of Julius Caesar, 
of Seneca, of Petronius, to turn their fearlessness into 
timidity or braggartry? An obstruction in the spleen, 
the hver, or the 'Gma 'partae. For the imagination is 
intimately connected witji these viscera, and from them 
arise all the curious phenomena of hypochondria and 
hysteria. ... 'A mere nothing, a little fibre, some 
trifling tMng that the most subtle anatomy cannot dis- 
cover, would have made two idiots out of Erasmus and 
FonteneUe.^''^* 

§ 116. The extreme claim that the soul is a 
physical organ of the body, identical with the 
Radical brain, marked the culmination of this 

MaterTftlijgtYi . 

Mind as an militant materialism, so good an in- 

Epphenome- (.-i t 

non. stance of that over-simplification and 

whole-hearted conviction characteristic of the doc- 
trinaire propagandism of Trance. Locke, the Eng- 
lishman, had admitted that possibly the substance 
which thinks is corporeaL In the letters of Vol- 

^From tibe accoimt of La Metlaie in Lange: History of 
MatenaMmi. Tran^ation by Thomas, if, pp. 67-68. 
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taire this tliouglit has already found a more posi- 
tive expression: 

I am body, and I think; more I do not know. Shall 
I then attribute to an unknown cause what I can so 
easily attribute to the only fruitful cause I am acquainted 
with? In fact, where is the man who, without an absurd 
godlessness, dare assert that it is impossible for the 
Creator to endow matter with thought and feeling? 

Finally, ITolhach, the great systematizer of this 
movement, takes the affair out of the hands of the 
Creator and definitively announces that a sensi- 
tive soul is nothing but a human brain so consti- 
tuted that it easily receives '’the motions communi- 
cated to it.’^ • 

This theory has been considerably tempered 
since the age of Ilolbach. Naturalism has latterly 
been less interested in identifying the soul with 
the body, and more interested in demonstrating its 
dependence upon specific bodily conditions, after 
the manner of La Mettrie. The so-called higher 
faculties, such as thought and will, have been re- 
lated to central or cortical processes of the nervous 
system, processes of connection and complication 
which within the brain itself supplement the im- 
pulses and sensations congenitally and externally 

Quoted from Voltaire^s London Letter on the English^ 
by Lange: Op. dt.^ 11, p. 18. 

Quoted by Lange: Op. dt, II, p. 113. 
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stimulated. The term epiphenomenon ’’ has been 
adopted to express the distinctness but entire de- 
pendence of the mind. Man is a conscious 
automaton,” The real course of nature passes 
through his nervous system, while consciousness 
attends upon its functions like a shadow, present 
but not efficient.^ ^ 

§ 117. Holbach’s Systeme de la Nature,” pub- 
lished in 1770, marks the culmination of the un- 
Knowiedge. equivocally materialistic form of natu- 

Positivism and 

Agnosticism, ralism. Its epistemological difficulties, 
always more or less in evidence, have since that 
day sufficed to discredit materialism, and to foster 
the growth of a critical and apologetic form of 
naturalism known as 'positivism or agnosticism. 
The modesty of this doctrine does not, it is true, 
strike very deep. Tor, although it disclaims knowl- 
edge of ultimate reality, it also forbids anyone 
else to have any. Knowledge, it affirms, can be 
of but one type, that which comprises the verifiable 
laws governing nature. All questions concerning 

'®The phrase ^'psycho-physical parallelism/’ current in 
psychology, may mean automatism of the kind expounded 
above, and may also mean dualism. It is used commonly 
as a methodological principle to signify that no causal 
relationship between mind and body, but one of corre- 
spondence, is to be looked for in empirical psychology. Cf. 
§99. 
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first causes are futile, a stimulus only to excursions 
of fancy popularly mistaken for knowledge. The 
superior certainty and stability which attaches to 
natural science is to he permanently secured by 
the savant’s steadfast refusal to he led away after 
the false gods of metaphysics. 

But though this is sufficient ground for an ag- 
nostic policy, it does prove an agnostic theory. 
The latter has sprung from a closer analysis of 
knowledge, though it fails to make a very brave 
showing for thoroughness and consistency. The 
crucial point has already been brought within our 
view. The genefal principles of naturalism re- 
quire that knowledge shall bo reduced to sensations, 
or impressions of the environment upon the or- 
ganism. But the environment and the sensations 
do not correspond. The environment is matter and 
motion, force and energy; the sensations are of 
motions, to be sure, but much more conspicuously 
of colors, sounds, odors, pleasures, and pains. 
Critically, this may be expressed by saying that 
since the larger part of sense-perception is so un- 
mistakably subjective, and since all knowledge 
alike must be derived from this soxirce, knowledge 
as a whole must be regarded as dealing only with 
appearances. '’There are at least three agnostic 
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methods progressing from this point. All agree 
that the inner or essential reality is unfathomable. 
Bnt, in the first plaee, those most close to the 
tradition of materialism maintain that the most 
significant appearances, the primary qualities, are 
those which compose a ]mrely quantitative and 
corporeal world. The inner essence of things may 
at any rate Ikj approached by a monism of matter 
or of energy. This theory is epistemological only 
to the extent of moderating its tdaims in the hope 
of lessening its responsibility. Another agnosti- 
cism places all sense qnaliti(‘s on a par, bnt would 
regard physics and psycliology' as eomphanentary 
reports upon the two distinct series of phenomena 
in which the underlying reality expresses itself. 
This tJieory is epistemological to the extent of 
granting knowledge, viewed as i)oreoption, as good 
a standing in tlie universe as that which is accorded 
to its object But such a dualism tends almost 
irresistibly to relapse into materialistic monism, 
because of the fundamental place of physical con- 
ceptions in the system of the sciences. Finally, 
in another and a more radical phase of agnosticism, 
we find an attempt to make full provision for the 
legitimate problems of epistemology. The only 
datum, the only existent accessible to knowledge, 
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is said to be the sensation, or state of consciousness. 
In the words of Huxley : 

'‘What, after all, do we know of this terrible ‘matter' 
except as a name for the unknown and hypothetical 
cause of states of our own consciousness? And what do 
we know of that ‘spirit' over whose threatened extinc- 
tion by matter a great lamentation is arising, . . . 

except that it is also a name for an unknown and hypo- 
thetical cause, or condition, of states of consciousness?" 

The physical world is now to be regarded as a 
construction which does not assimilate to itself the 
content of sensations, but enables one to anticipate 
them. The sensation signi€es a contact to which 
science can provide »a key for practical guidance. 

§ 118. This last phase of naturalism is an at- 
tempt to state a pure and consistent experimental- 
Experimcn- ^ Workable theory of the iroutine of 

taUsm. sensations. But it commonly falls into 
the error of the vicious circle. The hypothetical 
cause of sensations is said to be matter. Prom this 
point of view the sensation is a complex, compris- 
ing elaborate physical and physiological processes. 
But these processes themselves, on the other hand, 
are said to be analyzable into sensations. Now 
two such methods of analysis cannot be equally 
ultimate. If all of reality is finally reducible to 
• Queted by Ward: Op, at,, I, p. 18 . 
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sensations, then the term sensation must be used 
in a new sense to connote a sedf-suhsistent being, 
and can no longer refer rneredy to a function of 
certain pliysiological proc(*ss(‘s, Thv. issue of this 
would l>o BOTiie form of idiMiIism or of the experi- 
ence-philosophy that is now coming so rapidly to 
the front.-^ But while it is true that i<lealiBm 
has soiiK'.times hecai intended, ntul that a radicailly 
new philosophy of exjKTiiuua^ has sometiuK^s been 
closely approach(‘d, thos(', ncnuniheless, who have 
developed ('xperinumtalism from the naturalistic 
stambpoint have in reality a<‘hi(W{‘d only a thinly 
disguised mah^rialism. Fm* wry ground of 
their agnosticism is nialrrialisllrr^ Knowhulgc 
of reality itself is said to he unnttainubl(‘, be<*ausc 
knowledge, in order to come within the order of 
nature, must be regarded as rc‘ducihh> to semsation; 
and because sensation itself, wlmi r<^garded as a 
part of nature, is only a physiological process, a 
special phenomenon, in no way qualificKl to be 
knowledge that is true of reality* 

§ 119. Perhaps, after all, it wotild h<^ as fair to 
the spirit of naturalism to relieve it of resiKuisil)!!- 

There are times when Huxley, g., would to be 
on the verge of the Berkeleyan idealism. Cf. (’hap. IX. 

For the case of ICarl Pearson, read hia Grammar of 
Science, Chap. II. 
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ity for an epistemology. It lias never tlioronglily 
reckoned with this problem. It has deliberately 
Naturalistic solectcd from amoiig the elements of ex- 

Epistemol08:y . i i , 

not Systematic, perieiiee, and been so highly construc- 
tive in its method as to forfeit its claim to pure 
empiricism; and, on the other hand, has, in this 
same selection of categories and in its insistence 
upon the test of experiment, fallen short of a thor- 
ough-going rationalism. "While, on the one hand, 
it defines and constructs, it does so, on the other 
hand, within the field of perception and with con- 
stant reference to the test of perception. The ex- 
planation and jnrflvification of this procedure is to 
be found in the aim of natural science rather than 
in that of philosojihy. It is this special interest, 
rather than the general problem of being, that de- 
termines the order of its categories. Naturalism 
as an ac^count of reality is acceptable only so far 
as its sueeesB in satisfying specific demands obtains 
for it a certain logical immunity. These demands 
are unquestionably valid and fundamental, but 
they are not coextensive with the demand for truth. 
They coincide rather with the immediate practical 
need of a formulation of the spacial and temporal 
changes that confront the will. Hence naturalism 
is acceptable to common-sense as an account of 
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what tlio c'vory-thiy Httituchi to the onvironinont 
treats as its object. Naturalism is ciimmoii-senso 
alwut the “ outer world,” revised and brought up 
to date with the aid of the ri'sults of scituicc. Its 
deoixist spring is the organic inst inct for tlu? reality 
of the tangible, the vital recogjiition of the signifi- 
cance of that which is on the jilaiu! of inUsraction 
with the body. 

§ 120. Oddly enough, although conunon-senso is 
ready to intrust to naturalism the <!eHcrii)tion of 
G«ner«i tho situation of lif(?, it jirefers to deal 
sund-point otherwise with its ideals. Indeed, com- 
mon-sense is not without a certain suspicion that 
naturalism is the advcxuitc of moral reversion. It 
is recognized as tho prophecy of tho brute majority 
of life, of those considerations of expediency and 
pleasure that are tiie warrant for its secular moods 
rather than for its sustaining ideals. And that 
strand of life is indeed its special province. For 
the naturalistic method of reduction must find the 
key to human action among those practical condi- 
tions that are common to man and his inferiors 
in the scale of being. In short, human life, 
like all life, must be construed as tho adjustment 
of the organism to its natural environment for 
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the sake of preservation and economic advance- 
ment. 

§ 121. Early in Greek philosophy this general 
idea of life was picturesquely interpreted in two 
Cynicism Contrasting ways, those of the Cynic 
Cyrenaicism. Oyrenaic. Both of these wise 

men postulated the spiritual indifference of the 
universe at large, and looked only to the contact of 
life with its immediate environment. But while 
the one hoped only to hedge himself about, the 
other sought confidently the gratification of his 
sensibilities. The figure of the Cynic is the more 
familiar. Diogetles of the tub practised self- 
mortification until his dermal and spiritual callous- 
ness were alike impervious. Prom behind his pro- 
tective sheath he could without affectation despise 
both nature and society. He could reckon himseK 
more blessed thafi Alexander, because, with de- 
mand reduced to the minimum, he could be sure 
of a surplus of supply. Having renounced all 
goods save the bare necessities of life, he could 
neglect both promises and threats and be played 
upon by no one. He was securely intrenched 
within himself, an unfurnished habitation, but the 
citadel of a king. The Oyrenaic, on the other 
hand, did not seek to make impervious the surface 
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of contact witli nature an<l srn'if'ty, luit souglit to 
heighten its Hensihility, that it might, heeornc a 
nicdiuin of ph‘a8ural>!e fe(‘ling, the inspira- 

tion 'vvith which it may h<^ pursued this ideal has 
nowhere l)een more eloqiKMitly set forth than in 
the pages of Walter Patew, wlio styles himself 
‘Hhe lunv (’‘yrenaie,’^ 

''Not the fruit of expc'ricuu’e, but expcTienee itself, is 
the end. A eountcHl nutulx'r ef inilses only is givtui to 
us of a variegatcHl, dramatic* lifc^. How tnay wc^ see 
in theun all that is to bc^ sc'en, in thcuu by the. fuu^st 
Bensc^s? How shall wc^ 'pass most swiftly from point 
to point, and b<^ pr(;\sc*ni. always at thci fo<*us where the 
greatest numbcir of vital forc’c^s unites in thc'ir purest 
energy? 

To burn always with this hard, gemlikc^ flame*, to 
maintain this cc^staey, is suecH'ss in lifc^ . . . While 

all melts under our feet, wc’s may wcdl eatcdi at any (*x- 
quisite passion, or any eontrihution to knowlcxlgc* that 
seems by a lifted horizon to set thc^ spirit fren* for a mo- 
ment, or any stirring of the senm*s, ft, range dyc^s, strange 
colors, and curious odors, or work of the artistes hands, 
or the face of one's friend. Not to disc^riminatc^ every 
momex\t some passionate attitude in those about us, 
and in the brilliancy of their gifts some tragic; dividing 
of forces on their ways, is, on this short day of frost and 
sun, to sleep before evening."*^ 

§ 122. In tho course of modern philoac)|>hy the 
ethics of naturalism has undergone a transforma- 

r. 

” Pater: Ths Eemmanm, pp. 249-250. 
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tion and development that equip it much more 
fontii<hd)lj for its competition with rival tlicories. 
Development If tile Cviiit; and Cyrenaic philosophies 

of Utilitarian- , . , * ■ i 

i»m. of life seem too egoistic and narrow in 

Evolutionary , , , . . ^ 

Conception oulJooK, tiim inadequacy has been large- 
ReMionSe ly ovcreonie througfi the modern con- 
ception of the rtdaiion of the individual to society. 
Man is regarded as so dependent upon social rela- 
tions that it is both natural and rational for him 
to govern his actions with a cotu^ern for the com- 
munity, I'lien^ was a time when tliis relation of 
dependence was viewt^d as external, a barter of 
goods lK‘iw<‘(m thcT individual and society, sanc- 
tioned liy an implitMl contract. Thomas Ilohbes, 
whose unhhisliing materialism and egoism stimu- 
lated by opposition the wholes devedopment of Eng- 
lish (dlii(’s, cone<nv(Ml morality to consist in rules 
of action wliich condition the stahility of the state, 
and so secure for the individual that peace 
which self-interest teaches him is essential to his 
welfare. 

And therefore so long a man is in the condition of 
mere nature, which is a (Condition of war, m private 
appetite is the measure of good and evil: and conse- 
quently all men agrees on this, that pea(‘.c is good, and 
therefore also thci ways or means of peac^e, which, as I 
have showed betore, are * justice,' * gratitude,' modesty,' 
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‘equity,’ ‘merey,’ and the roHt of the laws of Nature, are 
good; that is to my, ‘moral virtues’; atul their contrary 
‘vices,’ evil.”” 

Jeremy Bentluim, the npostle of utilitarianism in 
the eiglitcentli century, defined {lolitical and social 
sanctions through whiidi the individual could pur- 
chase security and good repute with action (condu- 
cive to tho common welfare. But the nineteenth 
century has understood tho matter better — and the 
idea of an evolution under conditions that select 
and reject, is Imro again the illuminating thought. 
No individual, ovolutiihinry naturalism maintains, 
has survived tlio iwirila of lifir \vithout possessing 
as an inalienable part of his nature, congmiital like 
his egoism, certain impulses and instinctive desires 
in the interest of tho community as a whole. Tho 
latest generation of a raco whoso perpetuation has 
been conditioned by a capacity to sustain social 
relations and make common cause against a more 
external environment, is moral, and docs not adopt 
morality in the course of a calculating egoism. 
Conscience is the racial instinct of self-preservation 
uttering itself in the individual member, who draws 
his very life-blood from the greater organism. 

§ 123. This latest word of naturalistic ethics has 

” Hobbes: LmaSutn, Chap. kv. 
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not won acceptance as the last word in ethics, and 
this in spite of its in(hil)ita,l)lo truth within its scope. 
Haturaiktic .For thc dt^opc'r (iit-hical interest seeks not 

Etliics not 

Systematic. BO Tuucli to atxiount lor tho moral nature 
as to construe an<I justify its promptings. The 
evolutionary theory reveals the genesis of con- 
science, and cleTuoTistrat<^s its (*ontinnity with nat- 
ure, hut this falls as far short of realizixig the pur- 
pose of (‘thical study as a history of the natural 
genesis of thought wotild fall short of logic. In- 
deed, Tuituralism shows here, as in the realm of 
cpistietnology, a {KU'siHkmt failure to appreciate the 
central proldem. • fts acceptance as a philosophy, 
we ar<^ again reinimhMl, can he accounted for only 
on the s(*ore of its genuinely rndimontary char- 
acter. Ah a rvulimentary phase of thought it 
is iK)th indis|KmHal>le and inadeqtiato. It is tho 
philosophy of instinct, which should in normal 
devoloiunent precedes a philosophy of reason, in 
wliich it is eventually assimilated and supple- 
tnented. 

§ 124. There is, finally, an inspiration for life 
whicli this philosophy of naturalism may convey — 
NfttumUsm m atheism, its detractors^would call it, but 

AntagOftiftUc . , * . t i • i 

to R«u«ion. none tlu! IpsH It laitu and a spinttial ex- 
altation that spring from its sxmiining up of truth. 
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It is well first to r<mli 7 .e tliut which is dispiriting 
ill it, its failure to ]>rovi(lc for the freedom, im- 
mortality, and moral |)rovi<lence! of the moro san- 
guine faith. 

For what is man looked at from this point of view? 

. . . !Mau, HO far an natural Heieu<‘e by itself is able 

to teach us, is no the final of th(^ universe, 

the Heaven-descemled hOr of all th<^ His very 

existences is an a<‘<’ident, his stt^ry a brief and transitory 
episode iu the lif<^ of one of the ineaiH^st of the planets. 
Of the (Hunhination of causes which first <‘onvia-t<‘d a 
d('ud organic compound into the living progenitors of 
humanity, Bcieuta^, indefal, as yet, knows nothing. It 
is (aunigh that from sudi hi^ginnings famine, dim^ase, 
and mutual slaughter, fit nurses if ilu^ fut.un^ lords of 
creation, have gradually evolvisl, after infmiti* travail, 
a race with eonsciimce enough to that it, is vile, and 
intelligence enough to know that it is insignificant. 

. , . Wo sound the future, and learn that after a 
period, long compared with the individual lift*, l>ut short 
indeed compared with the divisions of time open to our 
investigation, the energies of our systcun will dcujay, the 
glory of the sun will 1x3 dimmcul, and tlw^ earth, tidelm 
and inert, will no long(3r tok^rate the ra (‘(3 whi<*h has for 
a moment disturbed its solitude. Man will g<i <lown into 
the pit, and all his thoughts will fierish. 1110 uneasy 
consciousness, which in this obscure corner has for a 
brief space broken the contented silen<*,e of the universe, 
will be at rest. Matter will know itmdf no longer. * Im- 
perishable monuments^ and Hmmortal deeds/ death 
itself, and love stronger than death, will lie as tliough 
they had never been. Nor will anything tliat u l)e 
better or be worse for all that the labor, genius, devo- 
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tion, and suffering of man have striven through count- 
less generations to effect.''^* 

§ 125 . But thougli our philosopher must accept 
the truth of this tcjrrible picturCj he is not left 
Naturalism as without Spiritual resources. The ab- 
struct religion provided for the agnostic 
Service, faithful bv Ihu’bcrt Spem^cr does not 
Renunciation. j(-, truc^ afford uuy nourishment to the 
religious mitur<^ lie %vould have men look for a 
deep spring of life in the negative idea of mystery, 
the apotheosis of ignoramus wliile ndigious faith to 
live at all must lay hold upon reality. But there 
docs spring from •naturalism a positive religion, 
whose finubuiHudal motives are, those of service, 
wond(3r, and renunciation: service of hnmanity in 
the present, \vond(‘r at the natural truth, and re- 
nunciation of a univ(irs(^ kt^ytal to vibrate wdth 
human ideals. 

''Have you/' writem (harles Uergusou, had dreams 
of Nirvana and sickly vimons and raptures? Have you 
imagined that tlie end of your lif(3 is to be absorbed liack 
into the life of Hod, and to flee th<^ earth and forget all? 
Or do you want to walk on air, or fly on wings, or l>uild a 
heavenly city iti the clouds? (kune, let us take our kit 
on our shtndders, and go out. and build the city herr,'^'^^ 

Quoted from Balfour: Foundatwm of BeMtf^ pp. 29-31. 

^ Ferguson: !tel0itm of !Mmocracy, p. Kb 
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For lIaoek<‘l natural rolijirion is Hn(*]i an 

astonishment with wlueh we ga/.e uptni tlie stany 
heavens and th(* inienw’opif* life in a i!r<jp of water, 
thi^ awe with whieh we traee tia* iuarvell<mH working 
of energy in the motion of matter, the reverema* with 
which grasp the universal dominanee of the law of 
substane.e ihrotighoui the tmiverw'/'®* 

Tlient is a (lee|K*r luid u sima^rer tioto in the stout, 
forlorn humanisin of llnx!i‘y: 

“That whi<*h lies Indore th(» human rata* is a eoimtant 
struggle to maintain ami im|>njve, in opptmition to the 
State of NattUn% tlu^ State of Art of an organized polity; 
in which, and by whi(‘h, man may <!(W"elop a worthy 
eiviliTiation, ea|>iible of maintaining ami ('finsiantly 
im})roving itsc»lf, \mtil th<i (W’olutFni of our gh^lm shall 
have euterc'd so far upon its downward eourw* tliat the 
cosmic process resumes its swnvy; ami, one<' more, the 
State of Nature prevails over the surface of our planet/^*’ 

^ Haeckel; Op. dL, p. 344. 

^ Huxley: Evolution and Ethics, p. 45. CollecMd Esmiys, 

Vol IX, 
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SUBJECTIVISM ^ 

§ 126. Wheh, in the year 1710, Bishop Berke- 
ley maintained the thesis of empirical idealism, 
Subjecti-rism having rediscovered it and announced 
^ justifiable sense of originality, 
be provoked a kind of critical judgment 
cism. ^liat was-Seenlj annoying if not entirely 

surprising to bim. In refuting the conception of 
material substance and demonstrating tbe depend- 
ence of being upon mind, be at once sought, as be 
did repeatedly in later years, to establish tbe world 
of practical belief, and so to reconcile metaphysics 
and common-sense. Yet be found himself hailed 
as a fool and a sceptic. In answer to an inquiry 

^ Preliminahy Note. By Subjectivism is meant that 
system of philosophy which construes the universe in ac- 
cordance with the epistemological principle that all knowledge 
is of its own states or activities. In so far as subjectivism 
reduces reality to states of knowledgCj such as perceptions 
or ideaSj it is phenomenalism. In so far as it reduces reality 
to a more intemal^active principle such as spirit or will, 
it is spiritualism. 
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cMnK'oniiiig tlu‘ m^optirui of \m hwik in London, 
hin fri(‘n<l Sir J<dni IVnnva! wroto an follows: 

I did hut luimo tho Huhjo(’t mat for of ytnir book oi 
Prineipivs to mutio frionrlH of mino an<l the} 

irnme<!iatoly tnuited it ivitli ridieulo, at the same tinu 
refusing; to n*ad it, whic’li I have not yet got one to do 
A T[>l3iyHieian of my arriuainfanee tinchmtook U) diseove 
your person, and argtied you mtist needs Iw mad, anc 
that you ought to take nutieclies. A hisliop pitietl you 
that a desire of starting sometlutig new shouhl put yoi 
upori HU<*h an undertaking. Another told me that yoi 
are not gone so far as another genthunan in town, wh 
asserts not only that there is no sueh thing as Mattel 
but that we our»(dve8 have no Ixting at all.”* 

There can l)e no dotaht hut that the idea of tli 

depcndoiico of real things njwn thoir apiKUiranc 
to the individual is a paradox to conitnon-sensc 
It is a paradox bccanse it M’-onis to reverse th 
theoretical instinct itself, atid to define the rc£ 
in those very terms which disciplined thougl 
learns to neglect In the early history of thougl 
the nature of the thinker himself is recognized t 
that which is likely to distort truth rather tha 
that which conditions it When the wiso man, tl: 
devotee of truth, first makes his appearance, h 
authority is acknowledged because he has r 
nounced himself. As witness of the univers: 

’ Berkeley: CompUU Workt, Vol. I, p. E 52 . Frase: 

edition. 
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being he purges himself of whatever is peculiar to 
his own individuality, or even to liis huTTian nature. 
In the aloofness of his meditation he escapes the 
cloud of opinion and prejudice that obscures tlie 
vision of the common man. In short, the element 
of belief dependent upon the thinker himself is 
the dross which must he refined away in order to 
obtain the pure truth. Wlum, then, in the critical 
epoch of the Greek sophists, l^rotagoras declares 
that there is no belief that is not of this character, 
his philosophy is promptly^ recognized as scepti- 
cism. Protagoras argues tluit sensci cpialities are 
clearly dependent fljx)!! the actual operations of the 
senses, and that all knowledge reduces ultimately 
to those tcuuns. 

?*Tho senscH arc variously named hearing, seeing, 
smelling; tliero is the senate of heat, cold, pleasure, pain, 
desire, fear, and many more whi<^h arc nam<Ki, m well as 
innumerable others which have no nannv, with each of 
them there w horn an object of .hchsc, all sorts of (colors 
born with all sorts of sight and sounds in like manner 
with hearing, and other o!)jectB with the other senses/'* 

If the objecdiB are born with ’’ the senses, it fol- 
lows that tluy arc born with and appertain to the 
individual pcrc^eiver. 

* Plato; ThemteiuMf 150. Translation by Jowett. The 
italics are mine. 
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** I^iihrr nhaw, if yfiti nin, that our ,MonHatton8 arc not 
rolativ<‘ and iinlividtial, or* if you adntif that thny arc 
individual, |>roV(' that this dtM*s lutf iiivulvo thn ron* 
that tho ap|M»anuH*i' In'roinos, or, if you like k 
Hay, is to the iiulividual only.”* 

O'he same motif is thus reiuh^red hy Walter 
ill the (^onelnsion of his lieuaissunee ; 

first sijijht experienre mMUiiH to bury us under i 
fltKxl of external objeets, pnwing upon us with a Hhar| 
and iniportunak^ reality, (’ailinp: us out of ourH(‘lveH in i 
tluaisand forms of nrtiom But wlam ndlexion hejjjin 
to art upon thoH<*5 obje<d;s they are diasipaied under it 
hdluenrio, the cohesive ^ form m‘ems suspended like : 
trii^k of magic; each olijeet is loom'd into a group o 
impressions*— color, odor, t<'Xtnr<v ^in the mind of th 
observer. . . . Experience, already reduccsl to 

swarm of impressions, is ringed rournl for each one c 
us by that thick wall of pt»rsonality througli which n 
real voice has over pierced on its way to us, or from us t 
that which wo can only <HmjectAire to be without. Ever 
one of those impressions is the impression of the indi 
vidual in Ws isolation, eatdi mind keeping as a solitar 
prisoner its own dream of a world/* 

The Protagorcan generalization is due to the rc 
flection that all experience is some individual m 
perience, that no subject of diaeourse eacapcH th 
imputation of belonging to some individual's pr 
vate history. The individual must start with hi 
own experiences and ideas^ and he can never g( 

* Plato: Op, aL, 106. 
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beyond tliein, for he cannot sec outside his own 
vision, or even think outside his own mind. The 
scepticism of this theory is explicit, and the for- 
mulas of Protagoras-— the famous Mail is the 
measure of all ihingsf’ and the more exact for- 
mula, “ The truth is what to each man at 

each time — have Ihhui the articles of scepticism 
throughout the history of thought 

§ 127. Theni is, th(‘refore, nothing really sur- 
prising in the re(‘e])tion accorded the new phi- 
Phenomeniii- loHophy of P>iHhoT) Berkeley. A scep- 

ism and Spirit- . , \ \ 

uaHam. ti(^al rclativism 18 the earliest phase of 
subjectivism, amU itH avoidance at once becomes 
the most urg(uit prohh^m of any philosophy which 
proposes to pr<K^(HKl forth from this principle. 
And this prohhmi Berk<‘l(‘y meets with great adroit- 
ness and a wise recognition of difficulties. But 
his sanguine tunperanamt and speculative interest 
impel him to what he regards as the extension of 
his first prin<‘ij)le, the reintroduction of the con- 
ception of substance undcu' the form of spirit, and 
of the ohjecjtive order of nature under the form 
of the mind of (lod. In short, there are two mo- 
tives at work in him, side by side: the epistemo- 
logical motive, nmtrictiiig reality to perceptions 
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anti thoupht8, and thf‘ nu'faphv8i(ml“religion8 mo- 
tive, Itnuling him eventually to the didinition of 
reality in terniH of pereeuving and thinking Hpirits. 
And from tlu^ time of Herkeh‘y them^ two prin- 
eiple.H, pkenvmvniili.wi and i^pininali^m, have re- 
mained an dintiuet an<l alternating |)ha8es of 
Hul)jeetivi«im The former in ita eritieal and 
<lialeeti<»al (ameeption, the latter itn (H>nHtrnetive 
and prae.tical <'oneeption. 

§ 128. As phenomenalLHm has Its classic state- 


ment azid proof in the writings of Bewkeh^y, w(j 
i>henom«nfti- h) retum ti> these. The 


ism «• HaIki* 
Ulnsd br 
Bsrkelsy. 

Thtt Problem 
Inheritsd from 
Besoirtes 
and Locks. 


fact that this philoso^ihcr wished to be 
regarded as the prophet of common' 
sense has already been mentioned. Thii 
purpose reveals itself explicitly in th< 


aeries of “ Dialogues between Hylas and Philo 


nous.” The form in which Berkeley here advance! 
his thesis is further determined by the manner ii 


which the lines were drawn in his day of thought 
The world of enlightened public opinion was thei 
threefold, consisting of God, physical nature, an( 
the soul. In the early years of the seven teen tl 
century Descartes had sharply distinguished be 
tween the two substances — ^mind, with its attri 
bute of thought; and body, with its attribute o: 
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extension— and divided tlie finite world between 
them. God was regarded us the infinite and sus- 
taining eauBC of both. Stated in the terms of 
epistemology, the obj<KJt of clear thinking is tlie 
physical cosmos, the 8nl)joct of clear thinking the 
immortal souk The realm of perception, wherein 
the mind is Bnbjeeted to the body, embarrasses the 
Cartesian system, and has no clear title to any 
place in it. And without attaching cognitive im- 
portances to this realm, the system is utterly dog- 
matic in its epistcunology.®^ For what one sub- 
stance thinks, must bo assumed to be somehow true 
of anotlicr quite •ind('pen<lent substance without 
any medium <’>f communication. Now between 
Descartes and TJerkeley appeared the sober and 
questioning Kssay Goncerning Human Under- 
standing,’’ by John T^o<‘.ke. This is an interesting 
comhination (they cannot be said to blend) of 
traditional metaphysics and revolutionary episte- 
mology. The universe still consists of God, the 
immortal tliinkitig soul, and a corporeal nature, 
the object of its thought But, except for certain 
proofs of God and self, knowledge is entirely 
reduced to the iH^reeptual ty])e, to sensations, or 
ideas directly imparted to the mind by the objects 
^For imotlier issua out of this aituation, cf. §§ 185-187. 
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llunitiHCjlveH. To c^f^eniK^ ^lopnatinni it in niain- 
tuiiuMl that tho rou! is what in ohservvd lo l)e pres- 
<mf. But L(X‘k<* thiuka tlio quaIiiii\H m <liH(*ov(nTd 
holong ill part to the* jw^nanvor an<l in part to 
the anhataiKH* outnido tho iniiuL (kdor is a case 
of th(^ fornH‘r, a H<*<H>n<lary (juality ; and exten- 
sion a (uise of the latter, a primary (piality.^^ 
And evidently the alaive <mipiri<‘al t(*Ht of knowl- 
edge is not ecpially w(dl met in th(‘H(* two eases. 
When 1 s<*e a red ohjend, 1 know that r(*<l <*xists, 
for it is olmervc'd to he prewnt, and I make no 

r 

claim for it. Iwyoud tl>o ])rt'HOHt. But wlion 1 note 
that the red ohjeet is Hcmarej d am auppoHcd to 
know a property that will contintie to exist in tho 
object after I have closed my eyes or turned to 
something else. Here my claim exceeds my ob- 
servation, and the empirical principle adopted at 
tbo outset would seonj to l)e violated. Berkeley 
develops his philosophy from this criticism. ITis 
refutation of material substance is inteiuled as a 
full acceptance of the implications of the new em- 
pirical epistemology. Knowledge is to !» all of 
the perceptual typo, where what is known is 
directly presented; and, in conformity with this 
principle, being is to be restricted to the content 
of the living pulses of experience. * 
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§ 129. Berkeley, then, beginning with the three- 
fold world of l)eK<»ari<‘rt and of conn non-sense, 
TheRefuta- rrojKxsc^s to apply Locke’s theory of 
Materki knowle<lge to tlui diseointlture of cor- 
Substance. jKO’eal natures. It was a radical doc- 
trine, l)eeanH<^ it nnanit for him and for his 
eonteniporarii^s ih<^ (hmial of all finite objects out- 
Bido the mind. But at the same time it meant a 
restoration of tlu» liomogeiudty of experience, the 
reestablishment of th(^ (jualitaiive world of eveyry- 
day living, an<l so had its basis of appeal to 


conimomH{*ns(^. eneotinter h(‘tw<Hm llylas, the 

adv(K!ate of tla^ ifaditionnl jihilosophy, and Philo- 
noua, who repr<‘H{mts the anther himsedf, begins 
with an (^xelumge of tlu*, eharg<^ of innovation. 


Hyl I arn glad to fmd there was nothing in the 
accounts I heanl of you. 

Phil, Pray, what were thoae? 

HyL You W(*r(5 repr<*Henied, in last night conversa- 
tion, fiH one who maintaincMi the most extravagant 
opinion that iwr ent<ired hito the mind of man, to wit, 
that there is no stulx thing as maUTial mbatance in the 
world. 

PhiL That there is no sudx thing as what philosophers 
call material mibHtanee, I am seriously persuaded: but if 
I were made to nv.o anything absurd or sce|)ti(;al in this, 
I should tlien hiive the same rcuison to reixounco this 
that I imagine I^xave now to reject the contrary opinion. 

. I/yL Wluit! can anythirig be more fantastical, more 
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to Common-Honm% or a iiioro inanifi^at piece 
of Heopticism, than to l)oliev<' there is no BU(*h thing as 
matirrf 

PhiL Softly, good Hylaa, What if it nhould prove 
that you, who hohi there ih, are, l>y virtue of that opinion, 
a greater H<’epti<% and maintain more |>arjuioxc^H and 
repugnaueea to (\)mmou*Stuim*, than I who Ixdieve no 
such thing? ^ 

Pliilonmm now pnx^ecda with Iub cane. Begin- 
ning by obtaining from Ilylae the adnuHHion that 
|)leaBtirc atid pain are <‘BHentially relative and nub- 
je<divc, bo argiu^a that wmBaiionH Hueb UvS heat, 
since they are inseparal)lo from tbeH<» feelings, 
must 1)0 similarly regarded. ^ And bo is al)out 
to annex otlior qnalitioB in turn to this core 
of stibjcctivity, when llylas enters a general 
demurrer : 

** Hold, Philonous, I now nm what it was deluded me 
all this time. You asked me whether heat and cold, 
sweetness and bitterness, were not particular sorts of 
pleasure and pain; to which I answered simply that they 
were. Whereas I should have thus distinguished:"— 
those qualities as perceived by us, are pleasures or pains; 
but not as existing in the external objects. We must 
not therefore conclude absolutely, that there i« no heat 
in the fire, or sweetness in the sugar, but only that heat 
or sweetness, as perceived by us, are not in the fire oi 
sugar. 

’ Berkeley: Op. dt, VoL I, pp»f380-381. 

* Ibid,, p. 389. 
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§ i;30. Here the argument touches upon pro- 
found issues. Philotiou.s tiow assumes the extreme 
TheAppUca- ‘^'’''[’’*'‘''‘1^ couteutioii {Jiai hiowlcdge 

E^weinoiogi psychological 

cal Priacipio. niomcnt, that its ohjeci in no way ex- 
tends hryond iluit individual situation which we 
call the state of knowing. I'he full import of such 
an epistemology lierkeh’y never recognized, hut he 
is clearly emjdoyiug it here, and the overthrow of 
Ilylas is inevitahh! so long as he doe.s not challenge 
it or turn it again, st his opjament. This, however, 
a.s a protagonist of Berkeley’s own making, he fails 
to do, and he idayn'into l*hilonoua’s hands by ad- 
mitting that what is known only in perception 
must for that reason consist in perception. He 
frankly owns “ that it is vain to stand out any 
longer,” that “ colors, sounds, tastes, in a word, 
all those termed secondary qualities, have certainly 
no (!xiaton<!o without tho mind.” “ 

Ilylas has now arrived at tho distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary qualities. “ Exten- 
sion, Figure, Solidity, Gravity, Motion, and Rest ” 
are tho attributes of an external substance which 
is the cause of sensations. But the same episte- 
mological principle readily reduces these also to 
’ • Md., p. 397. 
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on mind, f^r, liko fhr* scHHunhiry quali- 
tirH, thfdr vonUnit is givm imly in |H‘ivnption. 
IlyhiH i.H tlmn driv<‘n to drtVml a pmora! material 
KukHlrutum, whieh ia tin* eaitsc* (»f idmiM, Rnt to 
whii'h none of tiie iiotiiiite efmteiit of these ideas 
can lie aftrihuted. In sliort, he has put all the 
content of knowledp* on file nm' side, and atlmitted 
its insepanihility from the {^'rn^ivinii: spirit, and 
l(‘ft flu* heinjir of tliiiijujs Htandiiij^ empty and for- 
lorn on the other. Hus amounts, as Philonons rm 
min<lH him, to the denial of the reality of tho 
kuowii world. 

** Yon are tlierefore, hy your |f^*itieiples, forml to 
deriy tla^ mtlittj of fsaisihle thin|^:n; sinri^ you made it to 
consist In an n!)H<ihite i^xisttsiee exteriiir to the miiuL 
niat is to Hiiy, you are a dtovnrighf seepfie. 8(i I hiwo 
p:iunotl my iKiint^ wht<*h mm to slmw your prinei|ileH M 
to Bccpticbmd' 

^ 12L 'Having ativaneed the* direct einpirit^ist 
argument for phenomenalism, Ilerkcdey now givas 
ThiE«fuu- the rationalistic motive mi opportunity 
CoftMivtd to express itsidf in the queries of Ilylas 
as to wladiier there la* not an ahsoliite 
extension/^ somehow iihstrimfed hy thought from 
the relativities of jwweeption. Is tluwe not «t least 
a conceimide world indejamdimt of jsweeptioni 
^^ihuL, p. 'Iia ^ 
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The answers of Philonons throw much light upon 
the Berkeleyan position. He admits that thought 
is capable of separating the primary from the sec- 
ondary qualities in certain operations^ but at the 
same time denies that this is forming an idea of 
them as separate. 

'^I acknowledge, Hylas, it is not difficult to form 
general propositions and reasonings about those quali- 
ties, without mentioning any other; and, in this sense, 
to consider or treat of them abstractedly. But, how 
doth it follow that, because I can pronounce the word 
motion by itseK, I can form the idea of it in my mind 
exclusive of body? or, because, theorems may be made 
of extension and figures, without any mention of great 
or smally or any oth^r sensible mode or quality, that 
therefore it is possible such an abstract idea of extension, 
without any particular size or figure, or sensible quality, 
should be distinctly formed, and apprehended by the 
mind? Mathematicians treat of quantity, without re- 
garding what other sensible qualities it is attended with, 
as being altogether indifferent to their demonstrations. 
But, when laying aside the words, they contemplate the 
bare ideas, I believe you will find, they are not the pure 
abstracted ideas of extension.” 

Berkeley denies that we have ideas of pure exten- 
sion or motion, because, although we do actually 
deal with these and find them intelligible, we can 
never obtain a state of mind in which they appear 
as the content. He applies this psychological test 
Ibid,, pp. 403-104. 
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because of bis adberoneo to the general empirical 
postulate that knowledge is limited jo the indi- 
vidual content of its own imlividual states. “ It 
is a universally rec'eivcd maxim,” lu’ says, “ that 
everythmg which exists is jinHiciilar.'' ?s'ow the 
truth of matliematieal reckoning is not particular, 
but is valid wherever the <'onditions to which it 
refers arc fulfilled. Matlxmiuticul reckoning, if 
it is to bo particmlar, must Imj regarded as a 
particular act or statics of some thinker. Its truth 
must then bo construed as r('lativ(i to the, interests 
of the thinker, as a symbolism which has an in- 
strumental ratlww than a jnirely cognitive value. 
This conclusion cannot be disjmttsl short of a rad- 
ical stand against the general epistemological prin- 
ciple to which Berk(‘l('y is so far true, the principle 
that the reality which is known in any state of 
thinking or perceiving is th(i Htat<* itself. 

§ 132. This concludes the purely phenomenal- 
istic strain of Berkeley’s thought, lie has taken 
TheTranrition iminodiato approlicnsion of sensible 
objects in a state of tjund centring 
about the plcastiro and pain of an individual, to 
bo tho nonn of knowledge. 1 lo has further main- 
tained that knowledge cannot escape tho particu- 
larity of its own states. The reSult is that the 
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universe is composed of private perceptions and 
ideas. Strictly on the basis of what has preceded, 
llylas is justified in regarding this conclusion as 
no less sceptical than that to which his own posi- 
tion had been reduced; for while he had been 
compelled to admit that the real is unknowable, 
Philonous has apparently defined the knowable as 
relative to the individual. But the supplementary 
metaphysics which had hitherto been kept in the 
background is now revealed. It is maintained 
that though perceptions know no external world, 


tliey do nevertheless reveal a spiritual substance 
of which they ave'' the states. Although it has 
hitherto been argued that the esse of things is in 
their peixip% this is now replaced by the more 
fundamental principle that the esse of things is in 
their percipere or velle. The real world consists 
not in perceptions, but in perceivers. 

§ 133. Now it is at once evident that the episte- 
mological tiieory which has been Berkeley’s dia- 
FurtherAt- lectical wcapou in the foregoing argu- 
ment is no longer available. And those 
ism. wlio have cared more for this theory 

than for metaphysical speculation have attempted 
to stop at this point, and so to construe phenom- 
enalism as to "make it self-sufficient on its own 
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grounds. Such attempts are so instructive as to 
make it worth our while to review them before 
proceeding with the development of the spiritual- 
istic motive in subjectivism. 

The world is to be regarded as made up of sense- 
perceptions, ideas, or phenomena. What is to be 
accepted as the fundamental category which gives 
to ail of these terms their subjectivistic signifi- 
cance ? So far there seems to be nothing iii view 
save the principle of relativity. The type to which 
these were reduced was that of the peculiar or 
unsharable experience best represented by an in- 
dividual’s pleasure and pain. * But relativity will 
not work as a general principle of being. It con- 
signs the individual to his private mind, and can- 
not provide for the validity of knowledge enough 
even to maintain itself. Some other course, then, 
must be followed. Perception may be given a 
psycho-physical definition, which employs physical 
terms as fundamental ; but this flagrantly con- 
tradicts the phenomenalistic first principle. Or, 
reality may be regarded as so stamped with its 
marks as to insure the proprietorship of thought. 
But this definition of certain objective entities of 

^ Cf. Peaxson: Grammar of Science ^ Cl^p. II. See above, 

I ns. 
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mind, of beings attributed to intelligence because 
of their intrinsic intelligibility, is inconsistent 
with empiricism, if indeed it does not lead eventu- 
ally to a realism of the Platonic type.^^ Pinally, 
and most commonly, the terms of phenomenalism 
have been retained after their orignal meaning has 
been suffered to lapse. The impressions ” of 
Ilimie, e. r/., are the remnant of the Berkeleyan 
world witli the spirit stricken out. There is no 
longer any point in calling them impressions, for 
they now mean only elements or qualities. As a 

consequen(!C this outgrowth of the Berkeleyanism 

« 

epistemology is at*prcsent merging into a realistic 
philosophy of experience.^ Any one, then, of 
these tlirec may be the last state of one who under- 
takes to remain exclusively faithful to the phe- 
nomenalistic aspect of Berkeleyanism, embodied in 
Idle principle esse est percipi. 

See Chap. XI. Cf. also § 140. 

The same may l)o said of the pennanent possibilities of 
sensation/^ proposed by J. S. Mill. Such possibilities out- 
side of actual perception are either nothing or things such 
as they are known to be in perception. In either case they are 
not perceptions. 

In Ernst Mach's Analysis of Sensations, the reader will 
find an interesting transition from sensationalism to realism 
through the substit\ition of the term Bestandtheil for Em- 
pflndung, (See Ti^slation by Williams, pp. 18-20.) See 
below, § 207. 
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Berkeley's § 134. Lot US UOW follow thc fortUUOS 

Spiritualism. « , . . , 

Immediate of tlic Other ])hase oi Bubjcctivisin — 

Knowledge of t • t i t t 

the Pcrceiver. that wiiich develops the eoneeption of 

the porcoiver rather than thc perceived. When 

Berkeley holds that 

‘^all the choir of heaven and furniture of the Earth, in 
a word, all those bodies which fonipos('- the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any 8ul)HiBtence without 
a MimV' 

his thoiiglit has transcended the epistemology with 
which he overthrew the (tonec'ption of material sub- 
stance, in two directions, E'or neith<w mind of the 
finite type nor mind of the divnn' tyjie is perceived. 
But tlie first of these may yet be la^garded as a 
direct empirical datum, even thougb sharply dis- 
tinguished from an object of perception. Tn the 
third dialogue, Philonous thus expoimds this new 
kind of knowledge : 

I own I have properly no idea, cither of God or any 
other spirit; for these being active, cannot l>o represented 
, by things perfectly inert, as our ideas are. I do never- 
: theless know that I, who am a spirit or thinking suh- 
) stance, exist as certainly as I know my ideas exist. 
I Farther, I know what I mean by the terms / and myself; 
and I know this immediately or intuitively, though I 
do not perceive it as I perceive a triangle, a color, or a 
sound.'^ 

Berkeley; Op, a’L, p, 447. 
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The knowledge here provided for may be regarded 
as empirical because the reality in question is an 
individual present in the moment of the knowl- 
edge. Particular acts of perception are said di- 
rectly to reveal not only perceptual objects, but 
perceiving subjects. And the conception of spir- 
itual substance, once accredited, may then be ex- 
tended to account for social relations and to fill 
in the nature of God. The latter extension, in so 
far as it attributes such further predicates as uni- 
versality and infinity, implies still a third episte- 
mology, and threatens to pass over into rationalism. 
But the knowlodgD*of one’s fellow-men may, it is 
claimed, be regarded as immediate, like the knowl- 
edge of one’s self. Perceptual and volitional ac- 
tivity has a sense for itself and also a sense for 
other like activity. The self is both self-conscious 
and socially conscious in an immediate experience 
of the same type. 

§ 135. But this general spiritualistic conception 
is developed with less singleness of purpose in 
schopen- Berkeley than among the voluntarists 

Mucr’s Spirit- . « 

iiaiism, or and panpsychists who spring from 
’ Schopenhauer, the orientalist, pessimist, 
and ^mystic among the German Kan- 
tians of the early nineteenth century. His great 
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bookj Die Welt als Willc iind Vorstelliuig/' 
with the phenoineiiulistit^ contention that 
the world is my idea/’ It H(N)n u{)j)ears, how- 
ever, that the iny is more profoundly signifi- 
cant than the idea/- Nature is my creation, 
due to the working within mo of (Certain fixed 
principles of thought, such as a])ac(‘, time, and 
causality. But nature, just becaxisc^ it is my crea- 
tion, is less than me: is but a manifestation of the 
true being for w^liich I must look unUiin myself. 
But this inner self cannot be made an object of 
tliought, for that would be only to create another 
term of nature. The will itse^lf, from which suck 
creatiou springB, is tluit whi<*h is uumt immedi- 
ate ” in one’s consciouauesH, and makes itself 
known in a direct manner in its particular acts.” 
The term will is used by ScbojKuduuuir aa a gen- 
eral term covering the whole dynami(!S of life, in- 
stinct and desire, aa well as volition. It is that 
sense of life-preserving and life-enhancing appe- 
tency which is the conscioxis acconiixaiiiment of 
struggle. With its aid the inwardness of the whole 
world may now be apprehended. 

Whoever has now gained from all these expositions 
a knowledge in abstractOj and therefore^dear and certain, 
of what everyone knows directly in conento^ i. e., as 
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feeling, a knowledge that his will is the real inner nature 
of his phenomenal being, . * . and that his will is 
that which is most immediate in his consciousness, 

. . . will find that of itself it affords him the key to 

the knowledge of the inmost being of the whole of nature ; 
for he now transfers it to all those phenomena which are 
not given to him, like his own phenomenal existence, 
both in direct and indirect knowledge, but only in the 
latter, thus merely one-sidedly as idea alone/' 

The heart of reality is thus known by an intui- 
tive interpretation,’^ which begins at home in the 
individual’KS own heart, 

§ 136. Tlie panpsychist follows the- same course 
of retkxition. There is an outwardness and an 
Panpsychism, inwardficss of nature, corresponding to 
the knower’s body on the one hand, and his feel- 
ing or will on the other. With this principle in 
hand one may pass down the wliole scale of being 
and discover no breach of continuity. Such an 
interpretation of nature has been well set forth by 
a eontemiK)rary writer, who quotes the following 
from the botanist, C. v. IsTaegeli: 

Sensation is clearly connected with the reflex actions 
of higher animals. We arc obliged to concede it to the 
other animals also, and we have no grounds for denying 
it to plants and inorganic bodies. The sensation arouses 
in us a condition of comfort and discomfort. In general, 

Schopenhaue|5i The World m Will and Idea. Transla- 
tion by Haldane and Kemp, VoL I, p. 141. 
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the feeling of pleasure arises wIkmi the natin-al impulses 
are satisfied, the feeling of pain when they ar(^ not sativS- 
hed. Since all material procc^sses are composed of 
movements of molecules and elementary atoms, pleasure 
and pain must have their seat in these particdes. . . . 

Thus the same mental thread runs through all material 
phenomena. The human mind is nothing but the 
, highest devolpment on our earth of the mental processes 
which universally animate and move nature.''*’^ 

According to panpsyeliisni, tlien, physical nature 
is the manifestation of an aiJpetency or hare con- 
sciousness generalized from the {hinker's aioareness 
of Ms most intimate self. Such appietcncy or bare 
consciousness is tlic essential or stibstantial state 

r 

of that which appears as physic'al nature. 

§ 137. Wc nmst now tnrn to the efforts which 
this doctrine has made to maintain itself against 
Theinhewnt Sceptical trend of its own episte- 
SpwtwSa^ inology. For precisely as in the case 
tor WeeSre phenomenalism its dialcctictal i>rin- 
Knowi«d*«. eipie threatens to ho self-destructive. 
Immediate presence is still the test of knowledge. 
But does not immediate presence connote relativ- 
ity and inadeqnacy, at best; an initial phase of 
knowledge that must be supplemented and cor- 

Quoted from Naegeli: Die Mechanuch-phymologuche Theo- 
rie der AhBtammungalehre, by Friedrich Paplsen, ’m hie Intro- 
duction to PhiloBophy, Translation by Thilly, p. X03. 
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rectcd before objeetive reality and valid truth 
are apprehended ? Does not the individuality of 
the individual thinker connote the very maximum 
of error ? Indeed^ spiritualism would seem to have 
exceeded even Protagoreanism itself, and to have 
passed from scepticism to deliberate nihilism. The 
object of knowledge is no longer even, as with the 
phenomenalist, the thinker’s thought, but only his 
ihmhing. And if the thinker’s thought is relative 
to him, then the thinker’s act of thinking is the 

very vanishing-point of relativity, the negative 

% 

term of a negating relation. How is a real, a 
eelf-subaistent worid' to be composed of such ? Im- 
pelled by a half-conscious realization of the hope- 
lessness of this Bituation, the exponent of spiritu- 
alism has sought to universalize his conception; 
to define an absolute or ultimate spirit other than 
the individual tliinker, though known in and 
through him. But it is clear that this development 
of spiritualism, like all of the speculative proced- 
ure of siibjectivism, threatens to exceed the scope 
of the original principle of knowledge. There is 
a strong presumption against the possibility of 
introducing a knowledge of God by the way of 
the particular presentations of an individual con- 
sciousness. 
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§ 138. Schopeiiliauor must be credited with a 
genuine effort to accept the inetaphyaical consc- 
Schopen- qoences of his cpist(;in<dt)gy. His 
epistouiology, as we have seen, defined 
Uniyersaiize knowledge as Centripetal. Tho obiect 
Mysticism. kiiowlcMlgc IS identical with the 

Hilhjeet of knowledge. If 1. am to know the uni- 
versal will, therefore, I unint in knowing hceoino 
that will. And this Seliopenhaner maintains. 
The inuenuo.st heart of tho individual into whicdi 
lie may retreat, ewen from hin privaU*, will, iH— the 
universal. ]lut there" is another way of arriving 
at the same knowledge. In conhunplation 1 may 
bocomo abaorlHHl in prineiph^H ami laws, rather 
than bo diverted by the parti(*ular npaeial and 
temporal objects, tnitil (and this is ptxmliaidy true 
of tlie aesthetic experience) itiy itihMx\st no long<ir 
distinguishes itself, but (‘oineidt^s with truth. In 
other words, abstract thinking and iniro willing 
are not opposite cxtremcH, but adjacent points on 
tho deeper or transcendent circle of experiences. 
One may reach this part of tho circles by moving 
in either of two diroetions that at the start are 
directly opposite: by t\irning in U|K)n tlie subject 
or by utterly giving onc^s sedf u|i to the objcict. 
Keality obtains no definition by this means. Plii- 
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losopliy, for Scliopenliauer, is rather a programme 
for realizing the state in which I will the nniversal 
and know the nniversal will. The final theory of 
knowledge, then, is mysticism, reality directly ap- 
prehended in a supreme and incommunicable ex- 
perience, direct and vivid, like perception, and at 
the same time universal, like thought But the 
empiricism with which Schopenhauer began, the 
appeal to a familiar experience of self as will, has 
meanwhile been forgotten. The idea as object of 
my perception, and the will as its subject were in 
the beginning regarded as common and verifiable 
items of experience.' But who, save the occasional 
philosopher, knows a universal will ? Nor have at- 
tempts to avoid mysticism, while retaining Scho- 
penhauer’s first principle, been successful. Certain 
voluntarists and panpsychists have attempted to 
do without the universal will, and define the world 
solely in terms of the many individual wills. But, 
as Schopenhauer himself pointed out, individual 
wills cannot be distinguished except in terms of 
something other than will, such as space and time. 
The same is true if for will there be substituted 
inner feeling or consciousness. Within this cate- 
gory individu^s can be distinguished only as 
points of view, which to be comparable at aU must 
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contain eonnnon objects, or !k> (lefincd in terms 
of a vsysteni of relations like that of tlie physical 
world or that of an ethical (foniinunity. The con- 
ception of pure will or ])iire feeling inevitably at- 
tacdies to itself that of an iindividcHl unity, if for 
no other reason because there is no ground for dis- 
tinction. An<l sucli a unity, a will or conseious- 
nesH that is no particnilar act or ideal, (»an bo known 
only in the uni(juo "cxjKmience which mysticism 
provides. 

§ 139. The way of Schoixmhauer is the way of 
one who adheres to the biilii^f that what the thinker 

Objective knows must always a pairt of himsedf, 
spiritunUfim, pjg activity. From this 

point of view the important element of being, its 
very casonce or substance, is not any definable 
nature but an immediate relation to the knower. 
Tlie consequence is that the universe in the last 
analysis can only be defined as a supreme state or 
activity into which the individuars conBciouanoss 
may develop. Spiritualism has, however, other 
interests, interests which may be quite independent 
of epistemology. It is speculatively interested in 
a kind of being which it defines as spiritual, and 
in terms of which it proposes to de|n6 the universe- 
Such procedure is radically different from the 
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epistemological criticism which led Berkeley to 
maintain that the esse of objects is in their perdpi, 
or Schopenhauer to maintain that the world is 
my idea/’ or that led both of these, philosophers to 
find a deeper reality in immediately intuited self- 
activity. For now it is proposed to understand 
spirit, discover its properties, and to acknowledge 
it only where these properties appear. I may now 
know spirit as an object; which in its properties, 
to be sure, is quite different from matter, but which 
like matter is capable of subsisting quite independ- 
ently of my knowledge, l^is is a metaphysical 
spiritualism quite* ^distinct from epistemological 
spiritualism, and by no means easily made con- 
sistent therewith. Indeed, it exhibits an almost 
irrepressible tendency to overstep the bounds both 
of empiricism and subjectivism, an historical con- 
nection with which alone justifies its introduction 
in the present chapter. 

§ 140. To return again to the instructive ex- 
Bcrkciey’s ample of Bishop Berkeley, we find him 
God as Cause, proving God from the evidence of him 

Goodness and , , . i j? r • x 

Order. in experience, or the need of nim to 

support the claims of experience. 

“But, whatevcf power I may have over my own 
thoughts, I find the ideas actually perceived by Sense 
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have not a like dependence on m?/ will. When in broad 
daylight I open my eyes, it is not in my power to choose 
whether I shall see or no, or to (h^terminc what particular 
ol)jects shall present thcmsf^lves to my view: and so 
likewise as to the hearing and other Simses; the ideas 
imprinted on them arc not crcMitures of ?ny will. There is 
therefore some otlnw Will or Spirit that, jjroduces them. 

The ideas of Sense are more strong, liv(^ly, and distinct 
than those of the Imagination; they have likewise a 
steadiness, order, and (‘oherence, and are not exxated at 
random, as those which are th(^ effects of human wills 
often are, but in a rcgul'ar tr*aiu or 8(wi<\s— -the admirable 
connection whcr(H)f sufficiimtly tt‘stifies the wisdom and 
benevoleiKu^ of its Author. Now t ln^ sed/ rules, or estal>- 
lished methods, whemnn the Mind wc'. <I('pcuul on excites 
in us the ideas of Sense, arc (^alk^l the lawn of nature 

Of tliG attributes of experieTUH^herc in question^ 
independeneo or Btea<lin<^sB is not regarded as 
prirna facie evidence of spirit, but ratbe^r as an 
aspect of experience for whieli some causes is nec- 
essary. But it is assumed that tbe powc^T to pro- 
duce,’^ with whicb sueb a cause must endowe<l, 
is the peculiar i)rerogativo of spirit, and that this 
cause gives furtber evidence of its spiritual nature, 
of its eminently spiritual nature, in the orderli- 
ness and tbe goodness of its effects. 

The force that produces, the mtellcct that orders, the 
goodness that perfects all things is the Bupremc Being/' 

i Berkeley: Op, dt,, p. 2735 
Op. ciL, Vol. I, pp. 272-273. 
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That spirit is possessed of causal efficacy, Berke- 
ley has in an earlier passage proved by a direct 
appeal to t he individnars sense of -powe r. 

I find I can excite ideas in my mind at pleasure, 
and vary and shift the scene as oft as I think fit. It is 
no more than willing^ and straightway this or that idea 
arises in my fancy; and by the same power it is ob- 
literated and makes way for another. This making 
and unmaking of ideas doth very properly denominate 
the mind ac^tive. Thus much is certain and grounded 
on experience: but when we talk of unthinking agents, 
or of ex<‘iting idcias exclusive of volition, we only amuse 
ourselves with words.'' 

Although Berkeley is hero^in general agreement 
with a very conside?rahlc variety of philosophical 
vi(;ws, it will be rc‘-adily observed that this doctrine 
temds to laiiHO into mysticism whenever it is re- 
tained in its purity. Berkeley himself admitted 
that there was no idea ’’ of such power. And 
philosophers will as a rule either obtain an idea 
corresponding to a term or amend the term — 
always excepting the mystical appeal to an inar- 
ticulate and indefinable expcrienco. Ilcnce pure 
power revealed in an incfFahle immediate experi- 
ence tends to give place to kinds of power to which 
some definite meaning may be attached. The 
energy of physj^s, defined by measurable quan- 
Op. cdL, Vol. Ill, p. 278. 
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titative eciuivalencCj in a in point The. ideal- 
istic trcnid is in another dinHdion, powcn' <*.oining 
to vsignify ethical or l<)gi<*al eonne<*tion. Hiuii- 

^ . in 10 _ ■ 

larly, in the later philosophy of Herkehy luinscdf, 
God is known hy the nature of his activity rather 
than by the fact of his activity ; and we are said 
to account for a thing, when we show that it 
is so hestd' (iod’s powen', in short, l)e(*:omes india- 
tingiiishal)le from his nniversality attemled with 
the attributes of goodness an<l orderliness* But 
this moans that tlus atnilogy of the human spirit, 
eonBcio\iB of its own activity, is no longer the basis 
of the argnmeni By the diviVie will is !iow meant 
ethical principles, rather than the here am I" 
willing’^ of the empirical consciousness. Simi- 
larly the divine niiml is d<vfin(Hl in t^^nns of logical 
principles, such as eoher<mc<^ and onhvr, rather 
than in terms of the here am I thinking^’ of the 
finite knowor himself. Bnt enougli has Ikhui said 
to make it plain that this is no longer the stand- 
point of emnirio-icloaliam . Indeed, in his last 
philosophical writing, the Siris/^ Berkeley is so 
far removed from the principles of knowledge 
which made him at once the disciple gnd the critic 
of Loekef as to pronounce himsejf the devotee of 
Platpnism_ and the prophe^of transcendentalism. 
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The former strain appears in his conclusion that 
the prindples of science are neither objects of 
sense nor imagination ; and that intellect and rea- 
son arc alone the sure guides to truth.’’ His ; 
transcendentalism appears in his belief that suchj 
principles, participating in the vital unity of the! 
Individual Purpose, constitute the meaning and so 
the substantial essence of the universe. 

§ 141. Such then are thgi various paths which 
lead from subjectivism to other types of philos- 
The General opliy, demonstrating the peculiar apti- 

Tondcncy of 

Subjectivism tude of the former for departing from 

to Transcend . i t-* • • • i i 

Itself. its first principle. Beginning with the 

relativity of all knowable reality to the individual 
kifower, it undertakes to conceive reality in one or 
tlici other of the terms of this relation, as particu- 
lar state of knowkulgo or as individual subject of 
knowledge. But these terms develop an intrinsic! 
nature of their own, and become respectively! 
empirical daturn^ and logical or ethical principled 
In either case the subjectivistic principle of knowl- 
edge has been abandoned. Those whose specula- 
tive interest in a definable objective world has been 
less strong than their attachment to this principle, 
have either acemited the imputation of scepticism, 
Vdl. Ill, p. 249. 
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or had recoiirno to the radi(*al f'pisteinological doc- 
trine of injatieisin. 

^ 142. Since the of Hohjcetivinm h 

epiateniological rather t!mn incta}jhvHica!^ ita prac- 
Ethicai tical atid religions iniplic’ationa are 

Theories. . i i t • i * t ’ 

Relativism. vuriouH. * I ho etlucal thcijncB whiehj| 
are enrollary to the lendentdt'B ex|)onnd(Ml above, ^ 
range from t'Xtrc'ine egoinm to a myntical nniver- 
saliam. llie. cltwe conn(‘<‘tion ladwcHm the formc^r 
and ndativiam is evident, and the form of egoiam 
moat conaiatimt with epist^nnologitnil ndativiam is 
to ho found among those same. S<^phiBt.H who first 
maintained this lattiw dm'trine. If we may 
helieve Plato, Sophists songltt to ereato for 
their individual pnpils an appearaner of good. 
In the llieaetetns,’^ Socrates is represmited as 
speaking tlma on behalf of Protagoras : 

And I am far from saying that wisdom and the wise 
man have no existeiu^; but I mi.y that the wim^ man is 
ho who makes the evils which are and appear to a man, 
into goods which are and appear to him. ... I say 
that they (the wise men) are the physicians of the human 
body, and the husbandmen of plantB^—for the husband- 
men also take away the evil and disordered sensations 
of plants, and infuse into them good and healthy sensa- 
tions as well as true ones; and the wise and good rhetori- 
cians make the good instead of the evil mmn just to states; 
for whatever appears to be just igid fair to a state, while 
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sanctioned by a state, is just and fair to it ; but the teacher 
of wisdom causes the good to take the place of the evil, 
both in appearance and in reality.'^ 

As truth is indistinguishable from the appearance 
of truth to the individual, so good is indistinguish- 
able from a particular seeming good. The su- 
preme moral value according to this plan of life 
is the agreeable feeling tone of that dream world 
to which the individual is forever consigned. The 
possible perfection of an experience which is re- 
duced to a swarm of impressions/’ and ringed 
round ” for each one of ug by a thick wall of 
personality ” has been brilliantly depicted in the 
passage already quoted from Walter Pater, in 
whom tlie naturalistic and subjectivistic motives 
unito.^^ If all my experience is strictly my own, 
tlien my good must likewise be my own. And if 
all of my experience is valid only in its instants of 
immediacy^ then my best good must likewise con- 
sist in some exquisite passion,” or stirring of the 
senses. 

§ 143. But for Schopenhauer the internal 
world opens out into the boundless and unfathom- 

pessimium and Universal will. If I re- 

Seif-deniai. ivom the world upon my own pri- 

Plato: The(£tetu8t 167. Translation by Jowett. 
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vate feelings, I am still short of the true life, for 
I am asserting myself against the world. I should 
seek a sense of unison with a world whose deeper 
heart-beats I may learn to feel and adopt as the 
rhythm of my own. The folly of willing for one’s 
private self is the ground of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism. 

^'All willing arises from want, therefore from de- 
ficiency, and therefore from suffering. The satisfaction 
of a wish ends it; yet for one wish that is satisfied there 
remain at least ten which are denied. Further, the 
desire lasts long, the demands are infinite; the satisfac- 
tion is short and scantily measured out. But even the 
final satisfaction is itself only apparent; every satisfied 
wish at once makes room for a new one, both are illusions ; 
the one is known to be so, the other not yet. No at- 
tained object of desire can give lasting satisfaction, but 
merely a fleeting gratification; it is like the alms thrown 
to the beggar, that keeps him alive to-day that his misery 
may be prolonged till the morrow. . . . The subject 

of willing is thus constantly stretched on the revolving 
wheel of Ixion, pours water into the sieve of the Danaids, 
is the ever-longing Tantalus.^’ ^ 

The escape from this torture and self-deception is 
possible through the same mystical experience, the 
same blending with the universe that conditions 
knowledge. 

§ 144. But though pleasant dreaming be the 

^ Schopenhauer: Op. cit. Translation by Haldane and 
Kemp, VoL I, pp. 253-254. . 
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most consistent practical sequel to*"a ^subjectivistic , 
epistemology, its individualism presents another 

The Ethics quite different pos- 

of Welfare, sibilitios of emphasis. It may develop 

into an aggressive egoism of the type represented 
by the sophist Thrasymaclius^ in his proclamation 
that might is riglit, justice the interest of the 
stronger.^’ But more commonly it is tempered 
by a conception of social interest, and serves as 
the champion of action against contemplation. 

The gospel of action is always individualistic. It 

■» 

requires of the individual a sense of his inde- 
pendence, and of 'the real virtue of his initiative. 
Hence tliO.se voluntarists who emphasize the many 
individual wills and decline to reduce them, after 
the manner of Schopenhauer, to a universal, may 
be said to afford a direct justification of it. It is 
true that this practical realism threatens the tena- 
bility of an epistemological idealism, but the two 
have been united, and because of their common 
emphasis upon the individual such procedure is 
not entirely inconsequential, rriedrich Paulsen, 
whose panpsychism has already been cited, is an 
excellent case in point The only good, he main- 
tains, is welf the fulfilment of those natural 
See Plato: Republic, Bk. I, 338. 
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desires which both distinguish the individual and 
signify his continuity with all grades of being. 

^^The goal at which the will aims does not consist in 
a maximum of pleasurable feelings, but in the normal 
exercise of the vital functions for which tlie species is 
predisposed. In the case of man the mode of life is on 
the whole determined by the nature of tKe historical 
unity from which the individual evolves as a member. 
Here the objective content of life, after which the will 
strives, also enters into consciousness with the progres- 
sive evolution of presentation; the type of life becomes 
a conscious ideal of life/^ ^ 

Here, contrary to the teaching of Schopenhauer, 
the good consists in "individual attainment, the 
extension and fulfilment of t£e distinct interests 
that arise from the common fund of nature. To 
be and to do to the uttermost, to realize the maxi- 
mum from nature’s investment in one^s special 
capacities and powers — this is indeed the first 
principle of a morality of action. 

§ 145. But a type of ethics still fiorther re- 
moved from the initial relativism has been adopted 
The Ethical morc Or less successfully assimi- 

commumty. Jated by subjectivistic philosophies. 
Ac<^pting Berkeley’s spirits, with their indefinite 
capacities, and likewise the stability of the ideal 
principles that underlie a God-adrgpiistered world, 
» Paulsen; Op. 423, 
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and morality becomes the obedience which the in- 
dividual renders to the law. The individual, free 
to act in his own right, cooperates with the pur- 
poses of the general spiritual community, whose 
laws are worthy of obedience though not coercive. 
The recognition of such a spiritual citizenship, 
entailing opportunities, duties, and obligations, 
rather than thraldom, partakes of the truth as 
well as the inadequacy of coihmon-sense. 

§ 146. As for religion, at least two distinct 
practical appreciations of the universe have been 

The Religion of associated with this chap- 

Mysticism. ill ^ plulosophy. The one of these 

is the mysticism of Schopenhauer, the religious 
sequel to a universalistic voluntarism. Schopen- 
hauer’s ethics, his very philosophy, is religion. 
For the good and the true are alike attainable only 
through identification with the Absolute Will. 
This consummation of life, transcending practical 
and theoretical differences, engulfing and effacing 
all qualities and all values, is like the Nirvana of 
the Orient — a positive ideal only for one who has 
appraised the apparent world at its real value. 

‘^Rather do freely acknowledge that what remains 
after the entire abolition of will is for all those who are 
still full of will certainly nothing; but, conversely, to 
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Hioh<' in whtmi ihn will hnn turruMi and lian d(*riied itself, 
this our w<>rkl, which is so reai, with all its suns and 
luilky-ways — is nothiiijijP’ 

^ 147. From tlu^ union of the* two motivos of 
volunturisin and indivi<luaIiHiu ni^rings another 
Th« RdiKion more familiar tyjH‘ of religion, 

Co^ptrattmf eoti jH‘rutiv<^ Spiritual tnideavor, 

with God. jj^ religion of S<du>p<‘n]uiner the 

soul must utterly loH(vits<df for th(3 sake of |)eaeo; 
luwo the Houl nmat pernist in its own being and 
activity for the aako the ]>rogr<‘HHiv(^ goodness 
of the worhh For S<‘iioj)enhau(»r (}od is the uni- 
versal solution, in which all mv^ions and all 
differences disapjHUir; lu^re God is thes Geiuwal of 
moral forces. Tlie deeix^r and more signiticant 
tinivcu’sc is 

society of rational agents, acting under the ey© of 
Providence, concurring in one design to promote the 
common benefit of the whole, and conforming their 
actions to the established laws and order of the Divine 
parental wisdom: wherein each particular agent shall 
not consider himself apart, but as the nnnnbcr of a great 
City, whose author and founder is God: in which the 
civil laws are no other than the rules of virtue and the 
duties of religion: and where everyone's true interest is 
combined with his duty.”^® 

^ Schopenhauer: Op. dt Translation by Haldane and 
Kemp, p. 632, 

Berkeley: Op. cit, Vol. H, p. 138, 
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But so uncompromising an optimism is not essen- 
tial to this religion. Its distinction lies rather in 
its acceptance of the manifest plurality of souls, 
and its appeal to the faith that is engendered by 
service.^® As William James has said: 

“ Even God^s being is sacred from ours. To cooperate 
with his creation by the best and rightest response seems 
all he wants of us. In such cooperation with his pur- 
poses, not in any chimerical specjilative conquest of him, 
not in any theoretical drinking of him up, must lie the 
real meaning of our destiny. 

For an interesting characterization of this type of 
religion, cf. Royce: Spirit of Mod!^ Philosophy ^ p. 46. 

James: The Will to Relieve, p. 141. 
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AltHOLrTK HKALIHM * 

§ 14S, aNo out* him undi^rstiHHl than the 

phiioHophc^r hiniHtdf that he (‘annot he}H‘ to Iw popie 
ThePhiioso- With iiivu of prutiioul eoouuon- 

Henm*. Indeed, it has eoininonly 
Phiio^ophM'^s a tuattc^r nf nr’ule, with Isinu The 

Objec«» Of the * 

Abiolute* repi?(*Heutation of tlu^ philoHo 

phepB faith in Innimdf is U> }.h‘ ftnnnl in Plato’H 

Kepublie/^ TIk' phihmoph<‘r in then* jK^rtrayed 
in the fanionH eiivo Hiniile an on<^ who having hchui 
the light itBcdf <*an no longt‘r dintingtuHh the 
shadows whicdi are apparent to themes who sit per- 
petxially in the twiliglit Within tlu^ cave of 
shadows he is indeed less at his eaw* tlmn those 
w1k> have never seen the stm. lint Bin<»(* he knows 
the son roe of the shadows, his knowletlgt^ enrrotnids 

* By Abmlute Bmlum m meant that of philosophy 

which defines the universe as the abm>hit^ Imng, Implied 
in knowledge as its final object^ but ttssunuHl to ba indi^ 
pendent of knowledge. In the Bpifwmtw system tills 
absolute being is conceived under the form of rndmianc^t or 
^ self-sufficiency; in Ptatonum under thd^femn of jmrf^ciim; 
and in the Ari$toiel%m> system under the fomi of a hierarchy 
of mhstances* 
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that of the shadow connoisseurs. And his equa- 
nimity need not suffer from the contempt of those 
whom he understands better than they understand 
themselves. The history of philosophy is due to 
the dogged persistence with which the philosopher 
has taken himself seriously and endured the poor 
opinion of the world. But the pride of the phi- 
losopher has done more than perpetuate the philo- 
sophical outlook and problem; it has led to the 
formulation of a definite philosophical conception, 
and of two great philoso]^hieal doctrines. The 
conception is that of the absolute; and the doc- 
trines are that of *^6 absolute being, and that of 
the absolute self or mind. The former of these 
doctrines is the topic of the present chapter. 

Among the early Greeks the role of the philos- 
opher was one of superlative dignity. In point 
of knowledge he was less easily satisfied than 
other men. He thought beyond immediate prac- 
tical problems, devoting himself to a profounder 
reflection, that could not but induce in him a sense 
of superior intellectual worth. The familiar was 
not binding upon him, for his thought was eman- 
cipated from routine and superficiality, fur- 
thermore his inlbllectual courage and resolution 
did not permit him to indulge in triviality, doubt, 
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or |>unitlt>K. llo sought Ins own with a faith that 
cotihl not l>c (h‘nio<l. Kvon ]Ioraf*HtuH tlu‘ Dark, 
who was also called " flu* Weepini!: Dhil(Ksoplu‘r;' 
iKaanisc ho found at tlio very luairt of uaturo that 
trunsioiKW whicdi tlu^ philosophicail mind soc'ks to 
escaj)o, foil himself to h(» (‘xalfod as well as isolatcMl 
l)y that insij^ht. I>ut tliis sentiment of personal 
uloofnosH l<*d at once to a division nf <‘Kp(»rion<*o. 
Uv who knows truly' helongs to anothcu’ an<! more 
ahidizig world. As llunv. is a philosopliiiad way 
of thought, thi'nuH a philoscqdueal way of life, ami 
a pliilompJiical ohjvrt, SiiuH^ the. philosoplu^r and 
th<», eonnnon man <lo not nm lUikt*, the tt‘nuH of 
their experi(UHH> are ima>mim‘nsurahh\ In Par- 
menich^H tlu^ Klcuitie this inotiv<^ is most strikingly 
exhibited, Tliere is a Way of I'rulh whitdi di- 
verges from the Way of OptnlotL Thi) philoso- 
pher walks the fornuw way alone. And tluwc^ is 
an object of truth, aeeessihlc^ only to oiu^ who takes 
this way of truth, PaniKmldes finds this object 
to be the content of pure atfirniation, 

'^Ono path only is left for us to speak of, namely, 
that It u. In it are very many tokens that wfiat is, 
is uncreated and indestructible, alone, eomi)lete, im- 
movable, and without end. Nor was it ever, nor will 
it be; for now it u, all at once, a continuous oned^ ® 

^ Buniet: Early Greek Pkihmphy^ p, 185. 
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The philosophy of Parmenides^ commonly called 
the Eleatic Philosophy, is notable for this emer- 
gence of the pure concept of absolute being as the 
final object of knowledge. The philosopher aims 
to discover that which is, and so turns away from 
that which is not or that which ceases to be. The 
negative and transient aspects of experience only 
hinder him in his search for the eternal. It was 
the great Eleatic insight to -^realize that the out- 
come of thought is thus predetermined; that the 
answer to philosophy is contained in the question 
of philosophy. The philosopher, in that he reso- 
lutely avoids all pal^tiality, relativity, and super- 
ficiality, must affirm a complete, universal, and 
ultimate being as the very object of that perfect 
knowledge which he means to possess. This ob- 
ject is known in the history of these philosophies 
as the infinite or absolute? 

§ 149. The Eleatic reasons somewhat as fol- 
lows. The philosopher seeks to know what is. 
The Eleatic Tho object of liis knowledge will then 

Conception , . , ^ , 

of Being. contain as its primary and essential 
predicate, that of being. It is a step further to 
define being in terms of this essential predicate. 

’ When contrasteclpwith the temporal realm of genera- 
tion and decay,” tnis ultimate object is often called the 
etemaL 
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Parmenides thinks of kdng us a powm* or strength, 
a positive s<df-inaintennn('f^ to 'vvhirh all affirma- 
tions refer. Tim nmnunder of the I^'leatii* philos- 
ophy is the analysis of this eoneept and the. proof 
of its implications. Being intist |K»rHist through 
all change, and span all chasms. Bt^fore l>eing 
there can l>e only nothing, which is the same as to 
say that so far ns heing is coticc^rned th(*r(\ is no 
hefore. Siinilnrly th^re can !h» no after or beyond. 
There can no motion, change, or (livision of 
lieing, IxHauise h<*ing will in all ]iarts of every 
division, uml in all stng(\s of (n^ery process. 
Hence laang is tincreated tpnl indestrtictihlo, 
alone, conipleU', iinmovahle, u?i<l without end.” 

The argument turns tipon the application to 
being as a whoh^ of the meaning and the implica- 
tions of onhj being. 'Being is tine affirmative or 
positive. iVom that alomj one can derive only 8\ich 
properties as eternity or tmity. For geuxeration and 
decay and plurality may belong to that which is 
also affirmative and positive, bxit not to that which 
is affirmative and positive only. The Eleatic pin- 
losophy is due, then, to the determination to de- 
rive the whole of reality from the hare necessity 
of being, to cut down reality what flows en- 
tirely from the assertion of its only known noc- 
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essary aspect, that of being. We meet here in its 
simplest form a persistent rationalistic motive, the 
attempt to derive the universe from the isolation 
and analysis of its most universal character. As 
in the case of every well-defined philosophy, this 
motive is always attended by a besetting prob- 
lem. Hero it is the accounting for what, empiri- 
cally at least, is alien to that universal character. 
And this difficulty is emphasized rather than re- 
solved by Parmenides in his designation of a limbo 
of opinion, in which is no true belief at all,” to 
which the manifold of coi?imon experience with 
all its irrelcvanciesman be relegated. 

§ 150. The Eleatic philosophy, enriched and 
Bupplcmented, appears many centuries later in the 
Spinoza’s rigorous rationalism of Spinoza. With 
of Substance. Spinoza plulosopliy is a demonstration 
of necessities after the manner of geometry. 
Eeality is to bo set forth in theorems derived from 
fundamental axioms and definitions. As in the 
case of Parmenides, these necessities are the im- 
plications of the very problem of being. The phi- * 
losopher’s problem is made to solve itself. But 
for Spinoza that problem is more definite and 
more pregnant. fThe problematic being must not 
< Holland, 1632-1677. 
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only 1 h3j Init miiHt 1>o siiffirwnf to itself. What the 
philosopher seeks to know is primarily an intrinsic 
entity- Its nature mnst he imleixnnlent of other 
natures, and my knowledge of it indepemhmt of my 
knowledge of anything else. R<*ality is sfunetlung 
which ncHsl mtt he, sought further, foo construed, 
being is in Spino/ads jihilosnphy termed sulisfance. 
It will he B(H*n that to d<‘fine sulwtanee is to affirm 
the existcuH’e of it, £^)r suhstan(*c is so <!(» fined as 
to einhody tlu^ V(‘ry (pudliieation for <‘xist<mee. 
Whatever exists exists under tln^ form of substance, 
as that ^Svhi(di is In its(df, and is eoiuHuved 
through itself: in oth<w wordi^, that of whi<’h a 
eon<»eption can Ik^ formc?<l ind(*j>(md<mtly of any 
otlier conc(^ptiond^ ^ 

§ 151. There nunains hut ones ftirtlu>!r funda- 
mental thesis for tlie esiahlishinent of tlie Bpino- 
Spinoza'i zistic philoBophv, the thesis whicli rnain- 

Proof of God, ^ ^ * ; 

the inflnite tains the exchisive existence of the one 

Substance. 

Th« Mode* “ absolutely iiifiiuta being,” or God. 
Attribute*. Tho cxclusivo existonco of God follows 
from his oxistenee, because of tho oxbaustivenosa 
of his nature. Ilia is the nature “ consisting in 
infinite attributes, of which each expresses eternal 
and infinite essentiality.” Ho will contaiji all 
‘ Spinoza; Ethics, Part I. Translation by Elwe«, p. 4.'5. 
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meaning, and all possible meaning, within his fixed 
and necessary constitution. It is evident that if 
such a God exist, nothing can fall outside of him. 
One such substance must be the only substance. 
But upon what grounds are we to assert God’s 
existence ? 

To proceed further with Spinoza’s philosophy 
we must introdtice two terms which are scarcely 
less fundamental in his system than that of sub- 
stance. The one of these is attribute,” by which 
he means hind or general property; the other is 

mode,” by which he means case or individual 
tiling, Spinoza’s ^iroof of God consists in show- 
ing that no single mode, single attribute, or finite 
group of modes or attributes, can be a substance ; 
but only an infinite system of all modes of all at- 
tributes. Translated into common speech this 
means that neither kinds nor cases, nor special 
groups of cither, can stand alone and be of them- 
selves, but only the unity of all possible cases of 
all possible kinds. ’ 

The argument concerning the possible substan- 
tiality of the case or individual thing is relatively 
simple. Suppose an attribute or kind, A, of which 
there arc cases am^, etc. The number 
of cases is never involved in the nature of the 
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kind, m m mm for oxainplo in fho fa<‘t; tlmt the 
ihdinition of triangk* prosoriboH no num- 

ber of iiulividiuil trianglert. 1 Ioiuh* atn j , am 2 , anh^, 
etc'.j inuHt Ik' exphuntM! hy Honu^thiug otUside of 
their nattirtu Their In'ing eaneH of *1 doc^a not ac- 
mxmt f«)r their exintiiijii:; H«‘ViTul!y. Tliin in Spi- 
hozh'h Btafeinent of the urguinent that individual 
evcmtH, Hindi an inotioiiH or HmiHationa, are not Bclf- 
<lejK‘nd<ait, but belong to a emiU^xt of like eventa 
whicdi are luutually dejKui<l<nit. 

Tlie queHtion of the attrilinte ia tnoro difRcnlt 
Why may not an attrilmfe an a eomplelo <lomuin 
of intordejxmthmt ev<mt44, itacdflK^ independent or 
substantial ? Bpinoj^a’s predt^eesBor^ IkmearteH, had 
maintaincal jinMUBely that thesiH in Ixdialf of tlio 
domain of tliought and the <loina5n of Bpace, 
Spinoza’s annwer rests tipon the famous ontological 
argument, inherited from BcdiolaHticism and gen- 
erally accepted in the first period of modern philos- 
ophy- The evidence of existence, lie declarea, is 
clear and distinct conecivability. 

^'For a person to say that ha has a clear and distinct — 
that is, a true-— idea of a substance, but that he is not 
sure whether such substance axiatJi, would l?e the same 
as if he said that he had a true idea, but was not sure 
whether or no it was false.”* 

® Ibid,, p. 40, 
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Now we can form a clear and distinct idea of an 


absolutely infinite being that shall have all possible 
attributes. This idea is a well-recognized stand- 
ard and object of reference for thought. But it is 
a conception which is highly qualified, not only 
through its clearness and distinctness, but also 
through its abundance of content. It affirms itself 
therefore with a certainty that surpasses any other 
certainty, because it is sup*ported by each and 
every other certainty, and even by the residuum 
of possibility. If any intelligible meaning be 
permitted to affirm itself, so much the moi'e irre- 
sistible is the claiffi of this infinitely rich mean- 
ing. Since every attribute contributes to its valid- 
ity, the being with infinite attribiites is infinitely 
or absolutely valid. The conclusion of the argu- 
ment is now obvious. If the being constituted by 
the infinite attributes exists, it swallows up all 
possibilities and exists exclusively. 

§ 152. The vulnerable point in Spinoza’s argu- 
ment can thus be expressed: that which is im- 


The Linalts of 

Spinoza's 

Argument 


portant is questionable, and that which 
is unquestionable is of doubtful im- 


forGod. portance. Have I indeed a clear and 
distinct idea of^an absolutely infinite being? 


The answer turns upon the meaning of the 
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])hrase idea of.’’ It 18 true 1 run add to snch 
inouning an I apprehend the lliought <rf posaiblo 
other rneanina:, and snpfiose th<^ wliole to have 
a definitenesH and 8 y 8 f(‘inati<‘ nnity like that 
of the triangle. I»ut siudi an idea in proh- 
l(anati<‘. 1 am <’om]Kdh'd l<> nse the term pos- 
aililo,” and .so to eonfess the failure of <hdinito 
content to measnn^ up to my uhm. My idea of an 
ahsolnkdy infinitt* h(‘ing is Iik«' iny irhai <Kf a uni- 
versal langungi^: I can tliink of it, hut I eannot 
iliink it out, for huh of <lata or Iwaauise t>f the eon- 
flieting testinumy of other data. If I mean tlio 
intinity of my Inung to 1 h^ a term of incdusiveness, 
and to insi.st that the all mnst h<% and that there 
can he nothing not inelmled in the* alh 1 <-nn 
scarcely he denied. But it, is reasonable to doubt 
the importances of sneh a truth. If, on the other 
hand, I mean that iny infinite iKsing shall have 
the compactness and organic unity <if a triangle, 
I must a< 1 mit that such a laung is indeial prol)- 
lematic. The degree to which the meaning of the 
part is dependent upon the meaning of the whole, 
or the degree to which the geometrical analogy is 
to be preferred to the analogy of aggregates, like 
the events within a year, is a problem timt falls 
quite outside Spinoza’s fundamental arguments. 
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§ 153. But the advance of Spinoza over the 
Eleatics must not he lost sight of. The modern 
spinoza^s philosopher has so conceived being as 
the Finite, to provide for parts within an individ- 
ual unity. The geometrical analogy is a most 
illuminating one, for it enables us to understand 
liow manyness may be indispensable to a being that 
is essentially unitary. The triangle as triangle 
is one. But it could not be ^ch without sides and 
angles. The unity is equally necessary to the 
parts, for sides and angles of a triangle could not 
bo such without an arrangement governed by the 
nature triangle. * 1*110 whole of nature may be 
similarly conceived : as the reciprocal necessity of 
iiatura naturans, or nature defined in respect of 
its unity, and natura naturata, or nature specified 
in detail. There is some promise here of a recon- 
ciliation of the Way of Opinion with the Way of 
Truth. Opinion would be a gathering of detail, 
truth a comprehension of the intelligible unity. 
Both would be provided for through the considera- 
tion that whatever is complete and necessary must 
bo made up of incompletenesses that are necessary 
to it. 

§ 154. This ciSnsideration, however, does not 
receive its most effective formulation in Spinoza. 
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The isolatien of the- part?^, the netvuil severalty 
and irrehn’anee of the iuod(*H^ still }>r<‘H<‘nts a grave 
Transition to proldoiiu 1 h 11 kind of wliole to 

Telsological 

Concspaons, whieli not tally {uirts hut frugnientSj or 
parts in their vr^ry int^oinpleteness, are indispen- 
sahle? This would seiun to he true of a progres- 
sion or drvrlopmvrd , sinee that would riHpnre both 
perfection as its eiul, an<l (h^grees of iiujHwfeetion 
as its Htag(‘s, Spino/ai was pr(‘Vente<I from making 
mueh of tliis itlea by his rejfH*ti(Ui t!ie principle 
of ideology. He regardcai a}>preeiation or valu- 
ation as a projection of iKirsonal bias. Nature 
has no particular goal in vic^w/^ and final eausc^s 
are mere human fignauilHd’ Thc^ iHU"fcH»tiou of 
things is to be reckoned only from their own nature 
“and powerd^ ^ The philosophical method which 
Spinossa here repudiates, the int<*rpretation of the 
world in moral terms, is Platonmri, an indepen- 
dent and profoundly im|)ortant mov(3ment, kdong- 
ing to the same general realistic type vrith Eleati- 
cifiin and Spinozism* Absolute being is again the 
fundamental conception. Here, however, it is 
conceived that being is primarily not affirmation 
or self-sufficiency, but tbe good or ideal There 
are few great metaphysical syste^na that have not 
^ Ibid,, pp. 77, 81. 
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been deeply influenced by Platonism; hence the 
importance of understanding it in its purity. To 
this end we must return again to the early Greek 
conception of the philosopher ; for Platonism, like 
Eleaticism, is a sequel to the philosopher’s self- 
consciousness. 

§ 155. Although the first Greek philosophers, 
such men as Thales, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and 
Early Greek Empedoclos, Were clearly aware of their 
nof distinction and high calling, it by no 

critical. mcans follows ihat they were good 

judges of themselYos. Their sense of intellectual 
power was unsuspecting; and they praised phi- 
losophy without definitely raising the question of 
its meaning. They were like unskilled players 
who try all the stops and scales of an organ, 
and know that somehow they can make a music 
that exceeds the noises, monotones or simple 
melodies of those who play upon lesser instru- 
ments. They knew their power rather than 
their instrument or their art. The first philoso- 
phers, in short, were self-conscious but not self- 
critical. 

§ 156. The inrtnediately succeeding phase in the 
history of Greek philosophy was a curtailment, but 
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(inlj in tin* most su|H'rti<*iid s<timc a (■riti<’isti) 
tho activity of tin* iihilosojihcr. in the i’cric' 

Curuiim.ntof ^p* philosophy sntTcrc.i inon* from 

Phiiogophy In f^un fri’Ui rrfutaitifUL 

the Age of 

the Sophist®. H(‘ppt of IIh' HOjihi.Hi.H, whc» WVTis 

kiunving nicn of thin aps was not ho niucli vot) 
tion as iiaiispusitiitn. lla*v fuilrcl in 
old pliilthsophitnil prtjhIoiM ; it did n<»t npjiea^ 
lh<*m as a gontiino pniJ^loui. Tho Hophints waro 
int{‘ll<Hdtuil nu*n of uti of hiumniism, intlir\ 
alisni, niul Hrvularisnn Thosi' woro Vi'urs in wf 
th(^ aindo, of Inunan tiu* Htuto with itn 

HtitutioUHy ciiizouHhip with itH'inauifold 
and intoroHta, hoondod tlio horizon of thouj 
What iuhhI to look iK^ytaid f Lifo wan not. a pi 
lonij hut an abundant opporttinity and a aanmi 
capacity. The world wan not a jaynU^ry, hu 
place of entortaimnent arnl a Bpliorc of actioin 
this the sophists were faithful witnesHes* 
their love of novelty, irrt?veren(*i^, luipressionii 
elegance of B})oech, and above all in their pm 
of individual effkdency, they pniaehed and p 
dered to their age. Their public, tliouglit it lo^ 
to abuse them, was the greatest sopldst of tli 
all’ — ^brilliant and capricious, iaccfmparably rich 
all but wisdom. The majority belonged to wi 
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Plato called tlie siglit-loving, art-loving, busy 
class/ ^ This is an age, then, when the man of 
practical common-sense is preeminent, and the 
philosopher with his dark sayings has passed away. 
The pride of wisdom has given way to the pride 
of power and the pride of cleverness. The many 
men pursue the many goods of life, and there is no 
spirit among them all who, sitting apart in con- 
templation, wonders at the meaning of the whole. 

§ 157. But in their midst there moved a strange 
prophet, whom they mistook for one of themselves. 
Socrates and Socratos was uot OUG who prayed in the 
criudsm of the wildcrufts^ but a man of the streets and 
Philosopher, markct-place, who talked rather 

more incessantly than the rest, and apparently with 
less right. He did not testify to the truth, but 
pleaded ignoraneo in extenuation of an exasperat- 
ing habit of asking questions. There was, how- 
ever, a Iiumor and a method in his innocence that 
arrested attention. lie was a formidable adversary 
in discussion from his very irresponsibility; and he 
was especially snccossful with the more rhetorical 
sophists because he chose his own weapons, and 
substituted critical analysis, question and answer, 
for the long spee^ies to which these teachers were 
habituated by their profession. He appeared to 
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Ixi governod by aiJ inH!itiiibl<> inqiiisitivoiifma, and 
a aomewhat, inalicioua to diacmlit tlioao 

who spoke with authority. 

But to those who knew him Ishfer. lunl es{x«<*ially 
tf> Plato, who knew him U'st, Stswates was at once 
the sweetest uml most eonijK-lling spirit of his ago. 
There wa.s a kind of truth in the (juality of his 
eharaeter. lie was ix>rhapH iln' lirai of all rowrcnt 
men. In th<i presenw.! of <*one«dt his sel f 'de.preeia“ 
tion was ironical, hut in another pr<*s<*n<'e it was 
most genuine, and his dee}M>st spring of thought 
and action. This other pn^senci* was his own 
ideal. Socrates was ain<>erely' humble lHj(‘aiiH<^, ex- 
jKK'.ting so much of jihilosophy, he saw his own de- 
ficiency. Unlike the unskillml player, he did not 
seek to make music ; but ho loved music, and know 
that such music as is indeed iimsie was Imyond his 
power. On the other hand ho was w(dl aware of 
his superiority to those in whojn self-satisfaction 
was j) 08 siblo because they had no conception of the 
ideal. Of such bo could say in truth that they 
did not know enough even to roalixo the extent of 
their ignorance. The world has long bt«n famil- 
iar with the vivid portrayal of the St^ratic con- 
sciousness which is contained Plato’s " Apol- 
ogy.” Socrates had set out in life with tlio opinion 
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that his was an age of exceptional enlightenment 
But as he came to know men he found that after 
all no one of them really knew what he was about. 
Each sight-loving, art-loving, busy ” man was 
quite blind to the meaning of life. While he was 
capable of practical achievement, his judgments 
concerning the real virtue of his achievements 
were conventional and ungrounded, a mere reflec- 
tion of tradition and opinion. When asked con- 
cerning the meaning of life, or the ground of his 
opinions, he was thrown into confusion or aggra- 
vated to meaningless reiteration. Such men, Soc- 
rates reflected, weife both unwise and confirmed 
in their folly through being unconscious of it. 
Because he knew that vanity is vanity, that opin- 
ion is indeed mere opinion, Socrates felt himself 
to be the wisest man in a generation of dogged 
unwisdom. 

§ 158. It is scarcely necessary to point out that 


this insight, however negatively it be used, is a 

Socrates’s revelation of positive knowledge. Her- 
Seif-cnticism Parmenides claimed to 

a Propliecy 

of Truth. know; Socrates disclaimed knowledge 


for reasons. Like all real criticism this is at once 
a confounding of error and a prophecy of truth. 
The truth so discovered is indeed not ordinary 
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truth <*oiK^urniug hiHpirh’al nr pliysiual thin|jca, hut 
not on that u<*oouiit !(*sk Hiirnillouiit un<l iiooortsary. 
Thift truth, it will also ho is virtually 

rather than actually sot forth liy SrHuaites himself, 
lie hiunv that life has some nu»a!un|^ wliieh tiuwo 
who liv(‘ with <’onvi<*ti<ai dosiro at heart to r<‘alize, 
and that knt?\vle<lge has priueiplos with which 
those who s|K‘uk with <‘onvi(4i<m intend to he eon- 
sistent. TIkto is, In- short, a rntiniial life and a 
rational dis(‘<mrs<^ Kurtlawinore, a rational life 
will h(^ a life wisely dire<*hai to the end oi the 
good ; and a rational <like<mrs<» <me eonstrueitai with 
ri^ferenet^ t<) the real natun‘s '(aF things, ami the 
necessities wlueh How from tlaw natures, lint 
SocratiiS <li<l not eonelusividy thdirn^ eitlu'r the 
meaning of life or tlu^ form of perhad. knowle<lge* 
IIo testified to the necessity of mnm such truths, 
and his testimony domonstrahsl both tlus blindness 
of his contemporaries ami also his own delieiency. 

§ 159. The character and motlual of Hmwates 
have their host foil in the aophiste, hut tlieir 
The Historicni hearing on the earlier philosophers is 

Preparaaon 

lor puto. for onr purposes ovoii moro iuHtrnctivo. 
Unlike Socratos tlicso philosopluirH liiul not ma<lo 
a study of the task of tho philosofrtier. They were 
philosophers — “ spectators of all time and all ex- 
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istence’’; but they were precritical or dogmatic 
philosophers, to whom it had not occurred to define 
the requirements of philosophy. They knew no 
perfect knowledge other than their own actual 
knowledge. They defined being and interpreted 
life without reflecting upon the quality of the 
knowledge whoso object is being, or the quality of 
insight that would indeed be practical wisdom. 
But when tlirough Socrates the whole philosophical 
prospect is again revealed after the period of 
humanistic concentration, it is as an ideal whose 
possibiliti(3H, whoso necessities, are conceived be- 
fore they ar(^ reali^e’d. Socrates celebrates the role 
of the ]>hiloso])hcr without assigning it to himself. 
']^h(». new pliilosophical object is the philosopher 
himself; and the now insight a knowledge of 
knowledgc3 itself. These three types of intellectual 
procedure, dogmatic speculation concerning being, 
humanistic interest in life, and the self-criticism of 
thought, form the liistorical preparation for Plato, 
the j>hi]oflopher who defined being a the ideal of 
thotiglit, and upon this ground interpreted life. 

There is no more striking case in history of the 
subtle continuity of thought than the relation 

ff 

l)Gtwocii Plato and Ids master Socrates. The 
wonder of it is due to the absence of any formula- 
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ti<m of flt'Hirini' on fho jmrf HrMTaloH 
lie only livoi] and talked : iind y<’t iiafci rroatod a 
fiyntom of philo,H(»jthy in wliioh ho h fuitlifully 
emlmdiofL 11 m» form of midwHlimmi In flio «iia- 
lognoj in whirls fho fniking of Sin'ralo^ U {«T{M'‘in- 
B-tjOil and «*rmduotrd to iirofonndor i^HnoH, ami in 
whieh hia lifo ia hnh rondormi ami iniorjiretiKl 
But iw t!m vohitdn of PlatoV tliought and 

makoB |K‘rf<*rt tho Hm'rafio im'tliod, mt tho thought 
itsolf iK'gina with tho iSmTatir moflvo and mnivina 
to iho ond an nx}m»BBion of it. Hh* proHontimwt 
of i>orfoct kmnvhnlgo wldcdi diBilngniBlmd Scwrattm 
from luH ocintomporarioH lH»roniof in Piatt> tho clear 
vision of a realm idmd Irtvtlu 

§ 160. Plato iM'ginH hia jddloHophy with the 
philosopher and the philosopher^ intorost The 
Pktoniiims philosopher is a lover, who tike all lov- 
longs for tlm l»einififtil But ho is 
or Good. supreme lover, for ho l«>ve« not the 

individual beautiful object but the Alwoluto 
Beauty itscdf. He is a lover too in that ho does 
not possess, btit somehow approinnnls his object 
from afar. Though imperfect, \m scwks perfec- 
tion; though standing like all Ida fellows in the 
twilight of half-reality, he faces^ toward tlie sun. 
Now it is the fundamental propoBition of the Fla- 
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tonic philosophy that reality is the snn itself, or 
the perfection whose possession every wise thinker 
covets, whose presence would satisfy every long- 
ing of experience. The real is that beloved object 
which is truly beautiful, delicate, perfect, and 
blessed.” There is both a serious ground for such 
an affirmation and an important truth in its mean- 
ing. The ground is the evident incompleteness of 
every special judgment concerning experience. 
We understand only in part, and we know that we 
understand only in part. What we discover is 
real enough for practical purposes, but even com- 
mon-sense questions^ the true reality of its objects. 
Special judgments seem to terminate our thought 
abruptly and arbitrarily. We give “ the best 
answer we can,” but such answers do not come as 
the completion of our thinking. Our thought is 
in some sense surely a seeking, and it would appear 
that we are not permitted to rest and be satisfied 
at any stage of it. If we do so we are like the 
sophists-^blind to our own ignorance. But it is 
equally true that our thought is straightforward 
and progressive. We are not permitted to return 
to earlier stages, but must push on to that which is 
not less, but more^ than what we have as yet found. 
There is good hope, then, of understanding what 
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:i2S 

the mny lw» fmm our ktinwlodgi* cif thfi dimv 

lion whifdi if inijM'lH m fo fo!!«iu'. 

Bui to nndorf^lnnd <'oni’**{»tion of tfio 

progroHHion of f‘X|H-rionoj' wo niu^^l airain np 
tfio Hoorafio .stmin whioh ho wonvo^ into wnry 
IIhuik*. For SofTafoH, Httnionf of lift* and iniub 
kind, M olgo<*lH won* idtjiM'iH of infrro^^t, and all 
inliToHtH }iratii<*nl (Ino in ipHinmt 

whon 01U1 dooH not kjrnv fho |roo«! of ttunjiiH; opin- 
ionalivo wlirn out* raton llunjL::;^ hy rmtvnntional 
HtuinlardH; wiw* whon run* kiiowa flioir rrnl jLi:orHl 
In Blatonisin tliiH pnintionl infr*rpn*fntirrn of rx* 
pcri(‘m*<*. ap|K*arH in fin* prinoipto that tin* nbjwt 
of fH*rfoct. knowlodjLj^t* \h {Ju* ddn* nuinro of 

tlungH wlurii can* Hooka to knmv hot tor in tho pan! 
of thingH, tho ahwdnto hoiiig \vhti*h in lln^ goal of 
all thinking h iho vory gt»od ilHidf* dwB 

not 1180 tho torin good in iiiiy inc*n*ly utilitarian 
BcmBo. Indood it is vory aignifioaut tliaf f<>r f^lato 
thc^ro IB no eleaviigc*. lK*twoon thtHirotioal and prac- 
tical intcvn*HtH» To \m morally gcHid in to know the 
good, to Bct onc’H licart on tlio true ohjoct rsf affec- 
tion ; and to theoretically mniml m to underntand 
perfecition. The good itBtdf in the t*nd of every 
aim, that in which all intcreata ?on verges lienee 
it cannot ha dafinecl, a« might a i|'XKniil gfmd, in 
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terms of the fulfilment of a set of concrete condi' 
tions, but only in terms of the sense or direction 
of all purposes. The following passage occurs in 
the Symposium ’’ : 

'‘The true order of going or being led by others to the 
things of love, is to use the beauties of earth as steps 
along which he mounts upward for the sake of that 
other beauty, going from one to two, and from two to 
all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair actions, and 
from fair actions to fair notions, until from fair notions 
he arriv<‘s /it the notion of absolute beauty, and at last 
knows what t-he essence of beauty is/'® 

§ 101. Tliore is, then, a true order of going,” 
and an order tliat leads from one to many, from 
The Progres- th(vu(*c to fonus, from tlience to moral- 
Experience from thoncc to the general oh- 

towardOod. thought or tho ideas. In the 

Kepul)li(^,” where the proper education of the phi- 
losophcjr is in (lucstion, it is proposed that he shall 
study arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and dia- 
lecttic. Thus in each, case matliematics is the first 
advance ixi knowledge, and dialectic the nearest to 
perfec'fion. Most of Plato’s examples are drawn 
from mathematics. This science replaces the va- 
riety and vagueness of the forms of experience 
with clear, unitai^j, definite, and eternal natures, 

® Plato: Symposium f 211. Translation by Jowett. 
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xm 

i4iirh thf* niunlMT nnA thp grciinrf.rinil figure. 
Thiia certiiin iiitliviihuil tljirtgH iiri’ Hp|m>xiinately 
triftiigukri Inti ir*n, nm\ imlefi- 

tiilely mmn\ <>n the uilirr luiiel t!it» triiingle as 
fiefuwHl hy geuitH’try is the fixed and nneq\iivwiil 
nature or idea whteh meh eXjMnneinM’s suggest; and 
the philoHophi^uil mind will nl onee piisK it frum 
theHi‘« Ihif the nmtlienuitiral cihjeefs «re thene 
a<dves not thorougiilymmlrrsfiHid when undernhwcl 
only in mathi'inidind lerms* for the founduiiims 
of mnihemalirH are arhitrury. And the HHino is 
into of all the ao-<»iijh»d sjHHdal Hoienui^H, KviUi the 
sc^iontisk thonmohTs, siiys Pin Hu 

only dream iiJKati hut nevc’r ran kdiold thr 

waking reality so long m tht*y leave the hypothem*! 
they u«i unexiuniniMh and are iifiaide to give an ar- 
emmt of them* Vnr when a man kiio-wa not hia <wr' 
first prindpb, and when t.he eonrhision and iritermediat4 
steps am also ecm8trm*te<l out «if he knows not. what 
how can he imagine that surh a eonventional statetneii' 
will aver become sebneaT^** 

Within tlm seianetn of diidf'f*ile« we tre to umler 
stand the eonixections and scwpienees of idiiiis them 
selves, in the hope of eliminating every arbitrari 
ness and eonventionality within a system of trutl 
that is pure and self-luminoiii riitionality. T< 

• Phitoi Hfjmlilir, 533. Tranrfation by Jowatt. 
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this science, which is the great interest of his 
later years, Plato contrihntes only incomplete 
studies and experiments. We must he satisfied 
with the playful answer with which, in the “ Ee- 
public,’’ he replies to Glaucon’s entreaty that he 
proceed at once from the prelude or preamble to 
the chief strain, and describe that in like man- 
ner ” : Dear Glaucon, you will not be able to fol- 
low me here, though I would* do my best” 

But a philosophical system has been projected. 
The real is that perfect significance or meaning 
which thought and every ^interest suggests, and 
toward which there is in experience an appreciable 
movement It is this significance which makes 
things what they really are, and which constitutes 
our understanding of them. In itself it tran- 
scends the steps which lead to it ; “ for God,” says 
Plato, mingles not with men.” But it is never- 
theless the meaning of human life. And this we 
can readily conceive. The last word may trans- 
form the sentence from nonsense into sense, and 
it would be true to say that its sense mingles not 
with nonsense. Similarly the last touch of the 
brush may transform an inchoate mass of color 
into a picture, disarray into an object of beauty; 
and its beauty mingles not with ugliness. So life, 
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:ii 2 

wlir^n it ihutllv obtains a nnw and 

incomnicmanrahlo qnalitv of |MTf4‘rfinn in. which 
Inunanity m transforinod into fioity. Tlinrn, is 
frankly no provisifui for int]H»rfn<’tifm in anch a 
world. In hia lator wrifinirs Pinto aonmla his 
<*hani<’t(‘riHti<' note loan fr<Hjiionfl\\ and {KWinitB the 
id(*ul to nroab* a roBinoH tiironirli the ndniixturo of 
nuiii(*r. I»nt in his inoinoui <if inspiration, the 
Platonist. will hnvt* tnJ'wnm* for tlto iinjH'rfoct It 
iH llu^ clarkinw iHdiind his hark, or the twilight 
tliri>ngh whi(di he pnsH<*H on hia way t<» tlio light 
He will nse iwen tlie Inaiutii^H of (airth only an 
HtepH along whi<di 1 m* mounts upward for the sake 
of that other Innuity/^ 


§ 102. We havf^ mc*t, tla^n, with two distinct 
philosophical dm^trines whi<di nrim* from the con- 


ception of the alhsniutr, or the philoso- 


Arl«toa«’'t 
Hierarchy 

of SubitnacM phor’a pecniiar <d}je<»t: tin* d<K*trine of 

io Rolntion \ ^ » * i 

toPiatoniam. the aowlnie hfmff nr mihsimter, and 


that of the absolute ideal or dood. Until iliK’trimss 
aro ronliatie in that thoy asanmo reality to Iki <1g- 
monstratod or rovoalod, rathor than oroatad, hy 
knowledge. Both are rationalistic in that they 
develop a system of philosophy from the problem 
of philosophy, or deduce a definition of reality 
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from the conception of reality. There remains a 
third doctrine of the same type — ^the philosophy 
of Aristotle, the most elaborately constructed sys- 
tem of Greek antiquity, and the most potent in- 
fluence exerted upon the Scholastic Philosophy of 
the long mediaeval period. This philosophy was 
rehabilitated in the eighteenth century by Leibniz, 
the brilliant librarian of the court of Hanover. 
The extraordinary comprehensiveness of Aris- 
totle^s philosophy makes it quite impossible to ren- 
der here even a general account of it. There is 
scarcely any human discipline that does not to some 
extent draw upon It. We are concerned only with 
the central principles of the metaphysics. 

Upon the common ground of rationalism and 
realism, Plato and Aristotle are complementary in 
temper, method, and principle. Plato’s is the gen- 
ius of inspiration and fertility, Aristotle’s the 
genius of erudition, mastery, and synthesis. In 
form, Plato’s is the gift of expression, Aristotle’s 
the gift of arrangement. Plato was bom and 
bred an aristocrat, and became the lover of the 
best — ^the uncompromising purist ; Aristotle is 
middle-class, and limitlessly wide, hospitable, and 
patient in his interests. Thus while both are 
speculative and acute, Plato’s mind is intensive 
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and profound, AriHtoilfP.H oxtoioivo and or<ierly. 
Itwaa inovitaWo, thou, that Arintotlo Hhould find 
Plato ono-aidfHl. Tho phih>Hn{)}iy of tho, idc^d is 
not worldly <monf!:h to hi* froi*. It is a religion 
rather than a theory of nodify. Arintoth*, liow- 
ever, would not reiuuinei* it, luit eiuintrue it that 
it may Indter fmndde hir nature, and liintory. 
Thin is tlu* aignifieanee of his new hwmimdogy. 
AIatt(W, to whitdi Plirio riduefantly eon(‘ed<*H Home 
room an a priiieiple of degradation in the uni- 
verHO, is now admitted h> giaal standing. Mat- 
ier or material in indiHjH>nHald<^ to laung an 
its jK)t('ntiu!ity or thut out of whioh it irt <'onHti- 
tuted. Tlio ideal, oji tlio otli(>r hand, Iohoh ita ox- 
chiaivo titlo to the predinita of roality, and hoconics 
the form, or the <U^Uiriiunttto luituro whicdi oxiatH 
only in ita particular omlmdiiuonta. The Iming 
or substance is tho conernto individual, of which 
thoao are the abatractnd aKjKsda. Ariatotlo’s 
“ form,” like Pluto’s “ idea,” is a teleological prin- 
ciple. The essential nature of the ol>j(«3t is its 
perfection. It is furtliormore essential to tho ob- 
ject that it should strive after a higher jxsrfoction. 
With Aristotle, however, the ^ality is not the 
consummation of the process, the highest perfec- 
tion in and for itself, hut the very hierarchy of 
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objects that ascends toward it. The highest per- 
fectioii; or God, is not itself coextensive with 
being, but the final cause of being — that on account 
of which the wliole progression of events takes 
place. Eeality is the development with all of its 
ascending stages from the maximum of potential- 
ity, or matter, to the maximum of actuality, or 
God the pure form. 

§ 163. To understand thevirtue of this philoso- 
phy as a basis for the reconciliation of different 
TheAristotc- interests, we must recall the relation 

Han Philos- 
ophy as a between Plato* and Spinoza. Their 

Ucconcilia- op- 

tion of Plato- cliaractcinstic difference appears to the 

nlsm and i i , 

Spinoxism. bcflt advantage in connection with 
inathoinatical truth. Both regarded geometry as 
the best model for pliilosophical thinking, but for 
diiferont reasons. Spinoza prized geometry for 
its iKJcosaity, and proposed to extend it. His 
philosophy is the attempt to formulate a geometry 
of being, which shall set forth the inevitable cer- 
tainties of the universe. Plato, on the other 
hand, prized geometry rather for its definition of 
types, for its knowledge of pure or perfect natures 
such as the circle and triangle, which in imme- 
diate experience are only approximated. His 
philosophy defines reality similarly as the absolute 
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fHTfrrtioti, A}>pli<*4 to niitiirf' Sjiinrizism i« me- 
ehiitucnl, mul lim^HHnry hnvn, while 

Plafoninni in iiiid loaki^ fur lulaptaticm 

aiii! Hii’niutieniKM*. Arinlnth'^H ponitiun in inter* 
mediate. Willi Pluto ho ulliniiH that the gooil is 
the altitmite priianple. P»ui ihiH very priiK*i|iie is 
eoiKHOViHl to govern a miiverso o{ Huhstanees^ each 
of wliieh inuintains its own Isong, ainl all 

of which an* n*cij)itH*ally <Iefernnne(l in their 
cliang(*H, Final eanm*s dfoninate natnrts hut work 
through eflkhc'nt caum^H* Ilenlity in pure |mr- 
feeiion, m In PlutoiUHtn, nor the* in<!itTi*n*nt neces- 
aity^ m hi Spino/.iaiu, imt Hyntein of beings 
necoHsary to the coinpleUe progr<*sHi<ni tenvard the 
higliest {mrfwtion. llie Aristietelian philosophy 
proiiuBOB, then, to ovenHune Innh tlie harel realism 
of Parmenides and Spinos^a, and aino tlie su|)er« 
naturalism of Plato, 

§ 164. But it promises, furtliermore, to remedy 
the defect common to these two d<.K!trines, tiie very 

puSaor problem of tins whole tjjje of 

th« Concopson philosophy. Tliat prohlenn as has been 

of Bovolop. . ^ / 

meattotht seen, is to provide for the imprfect 

ProTjltnot. of 

Jinpwrfectioa. 'withm tho perfect, fer the temporal in- 

fk 

cideata of nature and history within the eternal 
being. Many absolutist philosophers have de- 
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dared the cx|)lanation of this realm to be impos- 
sible, and have contented themselves with calline 
it the of opinion or appearance. And this 

realm of ojiinion or appearance has been used as a 
proof of the absohite. Zeno, the pupil of Par- 
menides, was the first to elaborate what have since 
come to bo known as the paradoxes of the empirical 
world. J\Iost of those paradoxes turn upon the 
infinite oxtonsion and divisibility of space and 
time* Zeno was espadally interested in the diffi- 
culty of (H>nc(uving motion, which involves both 
spacx) and time, jind thougfit himself to have de- 
monstrahKl its absurdity and impossibility.^^ His 
argumcmt is thus the complement of Parmenideses 
argnnumt for the indivisible and unchanging sub- 
stance. Now the method which Zeno here adopts 
may he oxtcmdcxl to cover the whole realm of nat- 
ure and history. Wo should then be dialectically 
driven from this realm to take refuge in absolute 
being. But the empirical world is not destroyed 
by diaparagcnnent, and cannot long lack champions 
even among the absolutists themselves. The rec- 
onciliation of nature and history with the abso- 
lute being becatnc the special interest of Leibniz, 
the groat modern Aristotelian. As a scientist and 


See Burnet: Ojk dt, pp. 322-333. 
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man of affairn, he was profovunlly dissatisfied with 
Spinoza’s resolution of nature, tlie hinmin indi- 
vidual, and the Imnuiii soeiety into the universal 
being. He became an advoeati' of irulividualisTn 
while retaining the general aim and metliod of 
rationalism. 

Like Aristotle, Leibniz attributes reality to in- 
dividual substances, winch he calls monads”; 
and like Aristoth^ h6 <*on<Hnves these monads to 
compoHe an asc’ending ordc»r, with God, th(3 monad 
of monads, as its dominating goal. 

Furthermore, every 8ubBtaue<’f is like an entire world 
and like a mirror of Cod, or inde<»d of the whoi<^ world 
which it portrays, t»ach one in its own fashion; almost 
as th<j same <’ity is variously reprcH<mt<Hl a<*<‘(^rding to 
the various situathms of him who is r<»Kardin^ it. Thus 
the universe is muitiplied in sonu* as many times 
as there are substamujs, unci the glory of ( tod is nmltiplied 
in th(^ same way by as many wholly <lilT(^rent repremmta- 
tions of his works. 

The very glory of God,” then, reqttires the in- 
nnmcTablo finite individuals with all their char- 
acteristic imperfections, that the universe may 
lack no possihle shade or quality of |KWB]Xictive. 

§ 165. But the kisetting proldem is in fact not 

Leibnias: Diaemrse on Metaphy^cn, Translation by 
Montgomery, p. 15. 

In so far as the monads are spiritual this doctrine tends 
to be subjectivistio. Cf. Chap. IX. 
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solyed, and is one of the chief incentives to that 
other philosophy of absolutism which defines an 
The Problem absolute Spirit or mind. Both Aristotle 
Leibniz undertake to make the 
Unsolved. perfection v^hich determines the order 
of the hierarchy of substances, at the same time 
the responsible author of the whole hierarchy. In 
this case the dilemma is plain. If the divine form 
or the divine monad be othSr than the stages that 
lead up to it, these latter cannot be essential to it, 
for God is by definition absolutely self-sufficient. 
If, on the other hand, GoS. is identical with the 
development in it^ entirety, then two quite incom- 
mensurable standards of perfection determine the 
supremacy of the divine nature, that of the whole 
and that of the highest parts of the whole. The 
union of these two and the definition of a perfec- 
tion which may be at once the development and its 
goal, is the task of absolute idealism. 

§ 166. Of the two fundamental questions of 
epistemology, absolute realism answers the one 
Absolute explicitly, the other implicitly. As re- 
EpkSmotogy source of the most valid 

Rationalism. Jcnowledge, Parmenides, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Spinoza are all agreed: true knowledge is 
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the \Yr»rk of u{ pure iuP'llpi^fion. Plato 

iH ilu* groat <*xjKaioiit of (lialot*fi(\ <^r tho r<‘cnprtK‘al 
aflhiitioH aiu! of idonn. Aristotle h the 

foiUHlor of ch‘(lurfi%’o logio. Spiiio/.u pro|Hmoa to 
eoiiHidor ovon ** Ininian ai’tiniiH and dosiroH as 
tliongli lie were {*ent*erned with linen, planeH, and 
Holidn.’’ Kinpiricail data may Ih* the iKaaiHion, hut 
cannot Ik’! th(» ground of the higliest knowhalge. 
Aecnirding to Innhniz^ 

a(‘<‘nw that nercHHary f rut ha, HUch an we fun! in pure 
inathcinnticH, and cHpeeiidly in arithmctii' atud geometry, 
nuiHt liavi' prineiplea proof doen not depend upon 

iuKtaneen, nor, cenniMpamtly, upon the witnenH of the 
m*nm‘8, idthough withmii the it wtadd never have 

come into our heada to think of them/'** 

§ 107, The un.HwerH whidi thene pluloHophicH 
give to the (pjeHlitm of thr rrlatian hvtwven ihe 
Th« state of knimlvdae and ttn altjert, divide 

of Thought ^ ' 

and Iti Objtct tlimii iiito two gfOtipH, Aiiioug the ail- 

in Abioluto 

RuaUun, CK-'iitfl rc'HHoii irt ri'gfmuxl a« tho incnns 

of onumcipiition from tho Uniitiifiontt of the pri- 

vato miiid. “ The aUH’ipiiig turn aaidc each into 

a world of his own,” btit “ tho waking ” — tho wiao 

men — “ havo one and tlio sanio w'orld.” What tho 

individual knowa holongs to lifuisolf only in so 

" I^eibni*: Nmo Essays on the Human Understanding. 
Translation by I^atta, p. 363. 
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far as it is inadequate. Hence for Plato the ideas 
are not the attributes of a mind, but that self-sub- 
sistent truth to which, in its moments of insight, 
a mind may have access. Opinion is my own,” 
the tnith is being. The position of Aristotle is 
equally clear. ^^Actual knowledge,” he main- 
tains, is identical with its object.” 

Spinoza and Leibniz belong to another age. 
Modern philosophy began with a new emphasis 
upon seK-consciousness. In his celebrated argu- 
ment — I think, hence I am” (cogito ergo sum) 
— Descartes established the* independent and sub- 
stantial reality of tBe thinking activity. The I 
think” is recognized as in itself a fundamental 
being, known intuitively to the thinker himself. 
ISTow although Spinoza and Leibniz are finally de- 
termined by the same motives that obtain in the 
cases of Plato and Aristotle, they must reckon with 
this new distinction between the thinker and his 
object. The result in the case of Spinoza is the 
doctrine of parallelism,” in which mind is de- 
fined as an infinite attribute ” of substance, an 
aspect or phase coextensive with the whole of 
being. The result in the case of Leibniz is his 
doctrine of ‘‘ representation ” and preestablished 
harmony,” whereby each monadic substance is in 
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iteelf an active Bpiritiiiil entity, ami liclonga to tlio 
universe through its knowlcdgf' f>f a a]K'<nfic stage 
of the dcvelojnTH'nt of th«^ nnivers*^. But iwth 
Spinoza and Lcihniz s\ihordinat<' such conceptions 
as tiioae to tlie fundamental identity that jxjrvados 
the whole. With Spinoza the nttrihutes belong 
to the .same ahsolute. suhstnnee, and with Ixiilmiz 
the monads represent the om* nniver.s('. An<I with 
both, finally, the ^)erfe<>tion of knowledge*, or the 
knowledge of <5od, is indiatinguishahle from its 
object, God himself. The epistemologieal subtle- 
ties peculiar to the.s<i ’philosf)phers are not stable 
doctrines, but render inevitaluo either a return to 
the simpler ami Imhlor r<*nlism <if the Greeks, or 
a passing over into the more ra<Ii<*al and syshunatio 
doctrine of absolute idoalism. 

§ 168. Wo have mot with two gnncral motives, 
both of which aro subordinated to the doctrine of 
The Stole end absolutO IxsilVg |>OBtulat('tl and sought 
awci'of' V philosophy. Tho one of these mo- 
Meeeiwity. Icads to tlio conceptiim of tho ab- 

solutely necessary and immutable substance, the 
other to the coneoption of a ttonstmimato j)erfec.- 
tion. There is an interpretaiion of life appropri- 
ate to each of ^ese conceptions. Both agree in 
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regarding life seriously, in defining reason or phi- 
losophy as the highest human activity, and in em- 
phasizing the identity of the individual’s good 
with the good of the universe. But there are 
striking differences of tone and spirit. 

Although the metaphysics of the Stoics have 
various affiliations, the Stoic code of morality is 
the true practical sequel to the Eleatic-Spinozistic 
view of the world. The Stpic is one who has set 
his affections on the eternal being. He asks 
nothing of it for himself, but identifies himself 
with it. The saving grace is a sense of real- 
ity. The virtuou^*man is not one who remakes 
the world, or draws upon it for his private 
uses; even less one who rails against it, or com- 
plains that it has used him ill. He is rather one 
who recognizes that there is but one really valid 
claim, that of the universe itself. But he not only 
submits to this claim on account of its superiority ; 
he makes it his own. The discipline of Stoicism 
is the regulation of the individual will to the 
end that it may coincide with the universal will. 
There is a part of man by virtue of which he is 
satisfied with what things are, whatever they be. 
That part, designated by the Stoics as the ruling 
part,” is the reason. In so far as man seeks to 
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iindprstanfi tho laws and nnturos whi(di actually 
prevail, ho cannot; diHfvadfndod with anything 
whatHCH'vcr that may known to him. 

For, in ho far m we arc intellipa^t we cannot 

desire anything; navi* that wliicli is neccHHary, nor yield 
absolute art|uieHcen<M' to anything, hjivc fa that which is 
true: wherefore, in ho far ns we have a understand- 
ing of these things, fhe ench»avor of the Indter part of our- 
selves is in harnmny with the <»rder of nat ure as a whole.” 

III agrcemmit with thn^ tcjudiing <rf Spinoza’s is the 
fatuous Stoic ffwmula to fhi^ (dTc(*t tluit nothing 
can hapiKui contrary to will of the wise man/’ 
wlio is free through his \uwy acqniesftuico. If roa- 
son Ix', the |)ro|xw ruling part/’ the iirst step in 
the moral life is the stthordinatioit of the apixtti- 
tivo nature iiml the enthromnnent of reason. One 
■who IB himself rational will then rcxmgnize the 
fellowship of all rational beings, ami tlm tmitary 
and l>cnefic<mt rationality of the entire universe. 
The highest morality is thus already upon the 
plane of religion, 

§ 169. With Spinoza and the Stoics, the {W- 
feetion of the individual is reduced to what the 
xhePiAtonic univotso requiroB of him. The good 
Petfocaon, man is willing to iK^whatcwer he must 

** Spiaoxa: Op. dt, Fart IV. Triusktlon by Elwes, 
p. 243. 
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be, for the sake of the whole with which through 
reason he is enabled to identify himself. With 
Plato and Aristotle the perfection of the individ- 
ual himself is commended, that the universe may 
abound in perfection. The good man is the ideal 
man — the expression of the type. And how dif- 
ferent the quality of a morality in keeping with 
this principle! The virtues which Plato enu- 
merates — temperance, courage, wisdom, and jus- 
tice — compose a consummate human nature. He 
is thinking not of the necessities but of the possi- 
bilities of life. Knowledge of the truth will 
indeed be the best human living, but knowledge 
is not prized because it can reconcile man to his 
limitations ; it is the very overflowing of his cup 
of life. The youth are to 

“ dwell in the land of health, amid fair sights and sounds; 
and beauty, the effluence of fair works, wiU visit the eye 
and ear, like a healthful breeze from a purer region, and 
insensibly draw the soul even in childhood into harmony 
with the beauty of reason.'' 

Aristotle’s account of human perfection is more 
circumstantial and more prosaic. The function 
of man is an activity of soul in accordance with 
reason,” and his Iftppjness or well-being will con- 


Plato: Op, ciLt 401. 
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mnl in the fulness <»f rati«>nnl liviii|r. Bnt suck 
fulness recjtiin'H a s]jli<Te of life that will call forth 
and exendse the highest htnnan <*apa<‘itieH, Aris- 
totle frankly proiunnK^es '^‘Xterual gorHls'' to be 
indis}HUiisabl<% aiid luippiness to Ih» therefore a 
gift of th<* gods/*^ The rational man will lUMpiire 
a certain <‘X(piiHiteness or finesse* of action, a 
mean” of c(ui<lu<d ; and this virftn* will la* diver- 
sified throtigh tin* various relationH into which lie 
must (‘ut(‘rt <Hifen‘nt situations which he 

unist meet. Il<^ will 1 h* not nu‘ndy hrave, temper- 
at (‘5 and Jtist, as Vlato' wotdd hHV<*, him, hut lilH»ral, 
magtufiiHmt, gentle, truthful, teitty, friendly, ami 
in all s(df-res}HH4itig or high-tninded. In adtli- 
tion to tlume strietly m<»rnl virttu*s, he will possess 
the int^lk^ctual virttuns of prtidfmee and wisdtnti, 
tko resourcoB of art ami stdenee ; and will finally 
poBBCBS the gift of insight, or inttutive reason. 
Speculation will Iw Ins Inghest n<’tivity, and the 
mark of his kinship with tla^ gods wlto dwell in 
the perpetual contcunplation of trutln 
Th« ReHgioii § 170. Arlstotkvs i*thicB expTOsw^s thci 

of Fulfilment, * 

nndthdEo- buoyancy of the ancient world, wlieu 

Hgion of Ro- 

Euttcintioa. the individual does not feel himsedf 

dl[)presBod by tlio etorntt! rtmlity, but rujitifCK in it. 
Ho is not too conscious of his sufferings to be 
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disinterested in his admiration and wonder. It 
is this which distinguishes the religion of Plato 
and Aristotle from that of the Stoics and Spinoza. 
With both alike, religion consists not in making the 
world, hut in contemplating it ; not in cooperating 
with God, but in worshipping him. Plato and 
Aristotle, however, do not find any antagonism 
between the ways of God and the natural inter- 
ests of men. God does not«differ from men save 
in his exalted perfection. The contemplation and 
worship of him comes as the final and highest stage 
of a life which is organic and continuous through- 
out. The love of •God is the natural love when 
it has found its true object. 

** Por he who has been instructed thus far in the things 
of love, and who has learned to see the beautiful in due 
order and succession, when he comes toward the end 
will suddenly perceive a nature of wondrous beauty — 
and this, Socrates, is that final cause of all our former 
toils, which in the first place is everlasting — not growing 
and decaying, or waxing and waning; in the next place 
not fair in one point of view and foul in another, . . . 

or in the likeness of a face or hands or any other part 
of the bodily frame, or in any form of speech or knowledge, 
nor existing in any other being; . . . but beauty 

only, absolute, separate, simple, and everlasting, which 
without diminution and without increase, or any change, 
is imparted to the CVer-growing and perishing beauties 
of all other things.'' 

Plato; Symposium, 210-211. Translation by Jowett. 


TilF, AniinAC’l! Tt i milLnsuniy 




Till’ riTi|:i*'»n of Spinn/g if* tin* r>f one 

wlof Itnn rf’noinn"i'il flit’ fuvnr nf tiinvor.He. 

Ill* wii« ili'privocl rnrly io lifi* nf I'Vrry hoiioflt of 
fttrliiiKN mu! m'i mi tn fin*! flu* ^!*w»tl whioli rinjuired 
no- tijK'f’iitl tmf oiilv tliu uiiiniium lot 

iiiul tho rnitiiium hiuiiiin lotdinvuirnf. llo found 

thiit good to ooiiiiiHt ill thi* <‘t»nviofioii of flio 
Mily, iniido uoiH’ pill bln thnnigh I ho Hupronuioy of 
f!i,o uiulorHtmulittg* Tho Uko fniih nf fho Hfoieg 
nuikoH of no nriHoini tlii» diflomnn^ nf fortune 
iH’tweon MunniH iho oin}>i’rnr mui E{»iftotUB the 

uillVO, 

For two roamniH, thorn it if» right to l>o rontorit with 
that which hapiwum to thw; the ono it waa done 

for ihm mtd premTilmd for thiH\ aru! in a rnminer had 
re^ference to thee, ortgiiially from the moiO ancioni rauseJi 
spun with thy (loHtiny; iirul the other In’ennm* even that 
which eom« severally to every mmi m lo the |K)wer 
which aciminiittwa the universe a emi«» of felicity and 
perfection, nay mm of Ita very rontimimuT. Fcrr the 
integrity of the whote in mntikteih if thou cntteat <if! 
anything whatever from the conjunction and the con- 
tinuity either of the parta or of the ciiumia. And thou 
dost cut off, aa far an it ti in thy powofi when thou art 
diesatlflfied, and in a manner triest to put anything out 
of the way/^‘« 

Marcui Aureltua Antoninui: Tk»u§hm, Traniktlon b) 
Lgpig, p* 14L 1^. 


CHAPTEE XI 


ABSOLUTE IDEALISM^ 

§ 171. Absolute idealism is the most elabo- 
rately constructive of all the historical types of 
General philosophy. Though it may have over- 

Constructive 

Character of looked elementary truths, and have 

Absolute T . . .111 

ideausm. sought to combiue irreconcilable prin- 
ciples, it cannot be charged with lack of sophistica- 
tion or subtlety. Its great virtue is its recognition 
of problems — its exceeding circumspection; while 
its great promise is due to its comprehensiveness — 
its generous provision for all interests and points 
of view. But its very breadth and complexity ren- 
der this philosophy peculiarly liable to the equivo- 
cal use of conceptions. This may be readily 
understood from the nature of the central doctrine 
of absolute idealism. According to this doctrine 
it is proposed to define the universe as an also- 

^ By Absolute Idealism is meant that system cf philosophy 
which defines the universe as the absolute spirit, which is 
the human moral, cognitive, or appreciative consciousnBs 
universalized; or as the absolute, transcendental mind, whose 
state of complete knowledge is implied in all finite thinking. 
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luir spirit; nr u iidinifn, tdliuuitn, ntnrnal, 

utid lik<» tla' iMniig* nf Plain and 

Hpinoza, Unt |M»ss(‘ssinix ut fhn najun limn tlin cHh- 
tin|»:nia!nn|:!; |>rn}n‘r(ins nf spirit. Hindi mnnnptinns 
as s(df-<*<>nHc‘inusnnss, will, knnwlnd^n, and innnil 
goodin^Hs arn tairrind ovnr frntn fhn rnaliii nf lunnim 
<nid(‘avnr and mxdal rnlutinns t4» tlu* unitary and 
alldindnsivu rnality. X%>\v it has hnni olijentnd 
tliai this prfK‘<»durn innntiingic'ss^ in that 

it HO ajvplins thn ti'rin sjurif ns In <‘nnfrudini its 
nuaining; or pr<‘jn<H(dal to spiritual iiUnn^Hts, in 
that it nputrali?;f‘H tin* ])ro|H‘rti<‘H of spirit through 
HO oxtonding thoir uso. 'riius* ono may (uintond 
tluit to iiHirm that tlu' uni vorso as a wlmh' is spirit 
is tnoaningh^ss, sinro moral goodtmss nHpuros spo- 
cial cotHlitions iint! rolations that emmoi Ixi at- 
tributed to tho uni%wso as a wholo; or one mav 
contend tliiit mich dcx'trinc i» prcjudicinl to moral 
intorosta IxHianao by attributing aiiiritual [X^rbx*- 
tion to tho totality of Ixiing it diHcrotlitH all moral 
loyalties and antagonisms. The tUifuniltioH that 
lio in tho way of ahsoluto idealism are dm*, iluui, 
to tho com}doxity of its ayntluwis, to its eotindenuait- 
ary recognition of diffortmeos and n'solutiou of 
them into unity. Bnt this syntlmsis is duo to tho 
urgency of certain great problems which tho first 
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or realistic expression of the absolutist 
undiscovered and unsolved. 

§ 172. It is natural to approach so deliberate 
and calculating a philosophy from the stand-point 
of the problems which it proposes to 
solve. One of these is the epistemo- 
logical problem of the relation between 
the state of knowledge and its object. Naturalism 
and absolute realism side with common-sense in 
its assumption that although the real object is es- 
sential to the valid state of knowledge^ its being 
known is not essential to the real object. Sub- 
jcctivisnij on the otllfbr hand, maintains that being 
is essentially the content of a knowing state, or 
an activity of the knower himself. Absolute ideal- 
ism proposes to accept the general epistemological 
principle of subjectivism; but to satisfy the real- 
istic demand for a standard, compelling object, by 
setting up an absolute hnower, with whom all valid 
knowledge nmst be in agreement. This episte- 
mological statement of absolute idealism is its 
most mature pluise ; and the culminating phase, in 
which it shows unmistakable signs of passing over 
into another doctrine. We must look for its pris- 
tino inspiration in its solution of another funda- 
mental problem: that of tho relation between the 
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iiliHohUi' 4 Ui 4 lilt' iniipiritnil. Llkv uliHalute realiam. 
tliin jilnloaophy rt'gnnlH thv tiuivi^w' tin a nnitary 
sviui inlernttlly lifiiig, iikhI niidt'rtakoH to 

!udd tliat iH'ing atHMiuniiiidi* ftir t^vory itc'iu of ex- 
|H'rirno(\ I>ut \v<» havo found liiiif. nhHoluto mil* 
inm h In'Kot with tht* (lilHriilty ihun iimmnting 
for thv. fruginoiituriiHw iitu.! isolation of tho indi- 
vidual Tilt* oontonfhm that thi* univi»rH<! must 
roally 1 h^ a rational unity in diaputiHlby 

tho ovidont nmltiplioity, irroh*vanot% aiuPHmpor- 
ftH'iion in tho fon'ground of oXjaTit'nw. Thu iti- 
fonuuM' to jH'rfwlitui 'and flit' rtinfoHHion <){ iin- 
IK^rftK'tion mwm tajually unitv^ddiddo. liatioruil 
neccsBitina anti oinpiriviil fnvta aro out ttf joint. 

§ 17*1 Kvon Plato lunl laani ronacitniH of a eor- 
tain roaponsibility for inatliwa uf (uet Inasmuch 
TiwiOmk as ho attaehod tho nnidicato of reality 

!raaoiopii«n 

«adth*i>rob- to th© absolutB porfoction, ho mado that 

of EtII. , 

Th» TMk being the only notirw to which they 
AbMiutun. could be refentHl. Porhajw, then, ho 
HUggests, they are due to the very iKiimbmuBnoss 
of Qod. 

“ He was g«>od, and no goodness can ever have any 
jealousy of anything. And Ijeing fms from Jealousy, 
he desired that all things should l)s ns like himself as 
possible.’” 

’ Plato; Timcmt, 29. Tramdation by Jowett. 
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Plotinus, in whom Platonism is leavened by the 
spirit of an age which is convinced of sin, and 
which is therefore more keenly aware of the posi- 
tive existence of the imperfect, follows out this 
suggestion. Creation is “ emanation ” — the over- 
flow of God’s excess of goodness. But one does 
not readily understand how goodness, desiring all 
things to be like itself, should thereupon create 
evil — even to make it good. The Aristotelian 
philosophy, with its conception of the gradation of 
substances, would seem to be better equipped 
to meet the difflculty. A development requires 
stages; axid every ^nite thing may thus be perfect 
in its way and perfect in its place, while in the 
absolute truth or God there is realized the meaning 
of the whole ordof. But if so, there is evidently 
something that escapes God, to wit, the meaning- 
less and unfitness, the error and evil, of the stages 
in their successive isolation. Nor is it of any 
avail to insist (as did Plato, Aristotle, and Spinoza 
alike) that these are only privation, and therefore 
not to be counted in the sxim of reality. For pri- 
vation is itself an experience, with a great variety 
of implications, moral and psychological ; and these 
cannot be attributed to God or deduced from him, 
in consideration of his absolute perfection. 
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llif* Ui^k nf ll'H’ ni'W now in rlear 

t'knv. Tlir jw'rfiHi ttmM Ik» In admit 

tin* impmfia’t, "Vhr a}if*<<diif>* nnist Iw 

so ronHtrtH»d m ti> }<rHvidr fi\r f!a‘ i'vidnii fac’tn; 
f(»r tim inuiMnuunij: thiui^n and nluunrnH uf ihn nat- 
ural ordnr; fur ifria^rnin^s ?diH dn:H|«air, and nvnry 
Inunan didkdrncy, Thn nnw philuMuphy is tu nnlva 
thin prulilnin hy defining a Hpiriiiml and 

!>y m nonstrtnnii: iIh^ lifr*ur dyniuninH nf sjdrii, m to 
donnaiHtralo fhn iHaMwify nf fhn vnry inijH'rfootion 
and ojHHwifitai wliirh is hu hatlHniLr fu th<‘ roalint 
174. Ahanhitn idoalisni, \vhi<di in nsHoufially 
a modorn du(Trijn% dm»H nut with rhajmodloH, 
Init with n vorv aulvor annlvaia uf fundi- 


The Blifinnlng *'*ui ii \ iuuii\n*n %»* mhuj*- 

iLtam*** iar frtitlm, cfanhuTod l>y tiu' must uolu^r 


philfiHopliora, Iniinuntud Kant 


Anelyiiiof r I » 

Experinuc#. Tlda philounphor Hvo<l in KdnigHlwrg, 


Germany, at the (dnmi of the inghiiHnith. <»t»ntnry. 
He is related to ahuolnte idetdiHin intteh, m See* 
rates is ndated to Platonism: Ito was not hinisidf 
speculative, btit empkmal a critinil method which 
was traiisfortned hy his followers into a metiiphysi** 
cal construction. Tt is essential to the understiiinh 
ing both of Kant and of his^more sjWHmliitive 
successorB, to obsorva tliat lie Ijegins with the 
recognition of a'^rtain non-philosopbiciil truths— 
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those of natural science and the moral conscious- 
ness. He accepts the order of nature formulated 
in the Newtonian dynamics, and the moral order 
acknowledged in the common human conviction of 
diity. And he is interested in discovering the 
ground upon which these common affirmations 
rest, the structure which virtually supports them 
as types of knowledge. But a general importance 
attaches to the analysis tepcause these two types 
of knowledge (together with the aesthetic judg- 
ment, which is similarly analyzed) are regarded 
by Kant as coextensive with experience itself. 
The very least escperience that can he reported 
upon at all is an experience of nature or duty, 
and as such will he informed with their char- 
acteristic principles. Let us consider the former 
type. The simplest instance of nature is the ex- 
perience of the single perceived object. In the 
first place, such an object will he perceived as in 
space and time. These Kant calls the forms of 
intuition. An object cannot even he presented or 
given without them. But, furthermore, it will be 
regarded as substance, that is, as having a suh- 
stratxim that persists through changes of position 
or quality. It will also he regarded as causally 
dependent upon other objects like itself. Causal- 
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itv, suhstaiKHs anil like* pri!a*iplf*H to flu* number 
of twelve, Ksuit culls tlu* rairipirirH af ihr under- 
dariding. Both intuition ami timlerstanditi|ij are 
iiidispcmsable to fhc exiHTi(*nci' of any td»je<»t what- 
soev(‘r. They may he said l<» citndition thi* object 
in, gcuK'Tal. '’Fladr princi|}les comlitiim tin* pro<H\s 3 
of making something out of the numifobl of seii- 
satioiu But similarly, eviwy moral ex|H*rience 
recogniz('H what Kant calls ihr eairtja viral inipera- 
tiv(\ Idle caitegm’icnl iniperiilivc is t!u‘ law of 
reaHonabIc‘iu*ss or impartiality in conduct, r4‘qnir'‘ 
ing th(' individtud in act on a maxim whitdi he 
can “ will Ur \m law tndversal!'^ stafo of de- 
sire or sittiation calling for ucti*ut means anything 
morally t*X(x^pt in tlu^ light <»f tins obligation. 
Tims awtain principles of thought nnrl action are 
said to Ik^ implicit in all ex|>4wience. They are 
nniverHal and mwasary in the mm-m that tla^y 
are <liHcovcrcd as the conditions not of miy particu- 
lar experience, bnt of exfrrience in gimeral This 
implicit or virtual presence in ex{'H?rieiicc! in grm- 
era!, K’ant calls their transcendental chiiractisr, and 
the process of explicating them is his famous 
Tramcendf n lal Ihulad im. ^ 

|17»5. The rcmfriclion wliicdi Kfiiil {Uits iqmn 
his method is quite imuitial to ili meaning. I 
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deduce the categories, for example, just in so far 
as I find them to be necessary to perception. 
Kanrs Prind- Witliout them my perception is blind, 
to^L^^Experi- ^ nothing of it ; with them my ex- 
thersIt^S^ perience becomes systematic and ration- 
order. Categories which I so dednce 

must be forever limited to the role for which they 
are defined. Oategories without perceptions are 
empty ; they have validbfey solely with reference 
to the experience which they set in order. Indeed, 

I cannot even complete that order. The orderly 
arrangement of parts of experience suggests, and 
suggests irresistibly^ a perfect system. I can even 
define the ideas and ideals through which such a 
perfect system might be realized. But I cannot 
in the Kantian sense attach reality to it because it 
is not indispensable to experience. It must re- 
main an ideal which regulates my thinking of 
such parts of it as fall within the range of my 
perception; or it may through my moral nature 
become the realm of my living and an object of 
faith. In short, Kant^s is essentially a critical 
philosophy,’’ a logical and analytical study of the 
special terms and relations of human knowledge. 
He denies the validity of these terms and relations 
beyond this realm. His critiques are an inven- 
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tory of the coiifliticnH. njul i.r<w|t<>ctH of 

that cognition ■which, alfitoiigh nut alciw ideally 
conceivable, in alone ]ioa!<il>lc. 

§ 17(5. With lh<i fiiicciwora of Kant, aa with 

the succcssofH of n f'ritii’isni n 

The Post- sy-stoiu of Thin Inuwfor- 

Kantian Meta- i« ofTivtod ill Ulf' {K^f KanfiailS 

physics is a *** ^ 

Generalization ^ qmrmtiziiium of (hr human 

of the Co^ni- J 

live and Moral ra7^.SrUfti*SrU\SH, ArOonlinii^ to 

Consciousness 

as Analyzed Kaut'a annlvniH it oonfninH a iniuiifoM 

by Kant. The 

Absolute Spirit, of sc'UHo whioh TiUi^t ih' or|y;aui/,o<l hv 

categories in olK'dience to th<' ideal of n ra- 
tional universe. 'I'lic* wlnde enterprise, with its 
problems giv<ni in iKTception, its instruments 
available in the activitie.s of (ii<> undiTStund- 
ing, and its ideals ri'veulisl in the reason, is an 
organic spiritual tinity, matti Testing its«df in the 
self-conaciousnoss of the thinker. Nhnv in alv 
solute idealism this very enterpriw^ of knowl- 
edge, made imiversal and enlltsl the ahaulutf uplrH 
or mind, is taken to Im the nltiinut<f reality. 
And here at length wotild w*ejn to Im! itjTor»h>!l the 
conception of a Iwing to whieli tin? jtrobhmiutici 
and the rational, the data arnl the prineiples, tiio 
natural and the ideal, artu alike judisjK'nsahlo. 
We are now to seek the real not in the idea! itself, 
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but in that spiritual unity in which appearance 
is the incentive to truth, and natural imperfection 
the spring to goodness. This may he translated 
into the language which Plato uses in the “ Sym- 
posium,’’ when Diotima is revealing to Socrates 
the meaning of love. The new reality will be not 
the loved one, but love itself. 

What then is Love? Is he mortal? 

“No.'' ^ 

*'What then?" 

“ As in the former instance, he is neither mortal nor 
immortal, but is a mean between them." 

What is he then, Diotima^" 

“ He is a great spir|t, and like all that is spiritual he 
is intermediate between the divine and the mortal."® 

Keality is no longer the God who mingles not with 
men, but that power which, as Diotima further 
says, interprets and conveys to the gods the 
prayers and sacrifices of men, and to men the com- 
mands and rewards of the gods.” 

In speaking for such an idealism, Emerson says : 

“Everything good is on the highway. The middle 
region of our being is the temperate zone. We may 
climb into the thin and cold realm of pure geometry 
and lifeless science, or sink into that of sensation. Be- 
tween these extremes is the equator of life, of thought, 
of spirit, of poetry. <t. . . The mid-world is best." * 

® Plato: Symposium, 202. Translation by Jowett. 

* Emerson: Essays, Second Series, pp. 65-66. 
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The new reality is this highway of tlie spirit, the 
very conrse and ra<'e%vay ('»£ H(df-(am.s(nonsness. It 
is traversed in tlu*. inoveinent and mdf-c’orreetion 
of thought, in the inf<‘rest in ideals, or in the Hide 
mission of the will to the control M' the moral law. 

§ 177. It is the last of thesc^ phases of self-con- 
Hcionsness that Fi<*ht<‘, who was KanCs iininediato 
Fichteanism, su<*(*(»Hsor, rt'gards as of paramonnt im- 

or the Abso- 
lute Spirit AS ])ortuncc». Ah Platonism lH*gan with the 

Activity. ideal of the gtiod or tin' ohjiH*t of life, 
HO the timx idealism iH^gins with tlje conviction 
of duty, or thn dor;/ of life. Helng is the living 
moral nature <*oni|Hdl(Hl to hnikl iistdf a natural 
order wluvrein it may ohey th(» moral law, and to 
divide itstdf into a commmuty of moral H(dv(»s 
through which the moral virtues may rtailizeth 
Nature and BCKnc*ty flow frtan ilie (nmeejaion of an 
absolute moral aetivity, or ego. Hmdi an ego 
eonld not be pure and isidatetl ami yet In’? moral. 
The evideiu» of this is the common moral <’oie 
scionsneBH* My duty eompeds me to act ujKin the 
not-eelf or environment, and resjKK^t and ccHifKW- 
ate with other selves. Fichte’s absolute is this 
moral eonseiousnoBS universalisx^d and made eter- 
nah Moral value being its fundamental prin- 
ciple the universe must on tlmt very account cm- 
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brace both nature;, or moral indifference, and hu- 
manity, or moral limitation. 

§ 178. But the Eomanticists, who followed close 
upon Fichte, were dissatisfied with so hard and ex- 
Romanticism, <2lusive a Conception of spiritual being, 
gp Life, they said, is not all duty. In- 

sentiment deed, the true spiritual life is quite 
other, not harsh and constrained, but free and spon- 
taneous — a wealth of feeling playing about a con- 
stantly shifting centre. Spirit is not consecutive 
and law-abiding, but capricious and wanton, seek- 
ing the beautiful in no orde^irly progression, but in 
a refined and versatile sensibility. If this be the 
nature of spirit, and if spirit be the nature of real- 
ity, then he is most wise who is most rich in sen- 
timent The Eomanticists were the exponents 
of an absolute sentimentalism. And they did 
not prove it, but like good sentimentalists they 
felt it. 

§ 179. Hegel, the master of the new idealism, 
set himself the task of construing spirit in terms 
HcgeUanism, cousecutive as those of Fichte, and 
Spirit comprehensive as those of the Eo- 

uiiOectic. manticists. Like Plato, he found in 
dialectic the supreme manifestation of the spirit- 
ual life. There is a certain flow of ideas which 
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determineH tlio infaiunii: and is the 

truth of trutliH. Rut the nuirk of thr^ now firophot 
IB thin: the flow of idona itH<df is a prorvss of self- 
cofrection duo to a sense of ernfr, Thun hare 
seiiBation is nlwtraot and hare thought is ahHtraot. 
Th(^ r<‘ai, however, in not merely the eon<*rete in 
which tla‘y are united, l>ut the very proe(»BvH in the 
courBe of which through knowledgt* of ulmtractiou 
thought urrivoB at the coneret<\ *Tlie |udn(*ip!e of 
negation h the v<‘ry lih^ of thought, ami it in the 
life of thouglii, ratluT than the otiteoitie of thought, 
winch Ih reality. The timat gemuuil f<rrm of the 
dialtHdieal piaxTHH containn thna* uanneniB: tlie 
moment of thesis, in which aflirmation ia ma<le; 
the monuuit of antithesis, in which th<^ oppoaip^ an- 
HortH itaelf ; and the moment of spnfhesis, in wliich 
a reeoneiliation in cfT<»cte<l in a mnv th<‘HiH, ThuB 
thought is the progrc*HHiv(» ovc^rcomit^g of contra* 
diction; not tlm Btnie of frecaloui from contradic- 
tion, but the act of escaping it Stndi ]>roccBmm 
ar<^ more familiar in tlie moral life. Morality 
consists, 80 ov<m common-senBo aswwtK, in the over- 
coming of evil. Character in the rcaistance of 
temptation; goodnesH, a growth in grace throtigh 
discipline. Of such, for Hegel, is the very king- 
dom of heaven. It is the task of the philosopher, 
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a task to 'wHcli Hegel applies himself most as- 
siduously, to analyze the battle and the victory 
upon which spiritual being nourishes itself. And 
since the deeper processes are those of thought, 
the Hegelian philosophy centres in an ordering of 
notions, a demonstration of that necessary pro- 
gression of thought which, in its whole dynamical 
logical history, constitutes the absolute idea. 

§ 180. The Hegelian philosophy, with its em- 
phasis upon difference, antagonism, and develop- 
The Hegelian ^^nt, is peculiarly qualified to be a phi- 
S^atoe^ losophy of nature* and history. Those 
and History, principles * of Spiritual development 
which logic defines are conceived as incarnate in 
the evolution of the world. Nature, as the very 
antithesis to spirit, is now understood to be the 
foil of spirit. In nature spirit alienates itself in 
order to return enriched. The stages of nature 
are the preparation for the reviving of a spiritu- 
ality that has been deliberately forfeited. The 
Romanticists, whether philosophers like Schelling 
or poets like Goethe and Wordsworth, were led by 
their feeling for the beauty of nature to attribute 
to it a much deeper^and more direct spiritual sig- 
nificance. But Hegel and the Romanticists alike 
are truly expressed in Emerson^s belief that the 
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Hpirittial iBli^rpretaticm of iiaturo la tho ^^tnie 

“Tfw pwt, alono known antroiiomy, rluanintry, vogc*ta» 
tion, and animation, for h«» d(K'H mil nff>p at theno farts, 
but employs them ns si^ns. He knows why the plain or 
meadow of Hpa<’e was strewn with th(’H4» [lowers we call 
suns and moons and stars; wdiv the deep is adorned 
with animals, with rneit, and gfais; for in every Wfjrd he 
speaks rides tm tlieni ns the Imrsi'H of thought.”^ 

The iK'W awakenin|r <>f spirit \vhi(di is for Hegel 
the eonstinuiiaiion of tlu^ luitnral iwulution, lK‘ginH 
with the iiuiividttal or Huhjwtivv spirit, and de- 
velops into tlu^ HoeinI or ohj^rflvt^ spirit, wliieh is 
inoralitv amt history* Ilist<^rv is a v<‘rifnhle dia- 

• Jk- 

le<*t5c of nations, in the eourse of whieli the eon- 
seioimneHs of individnal lih<*rty is develojied, and 
coiJrdinattal with the unity of the Htab*, Th(^ 
est stage of spirit inearn«f<» is tlnit of afmdide 
epiritj embracing art, religion, and pliilosopliy. 
In art the absolnte idea oldains expresHion in mm- 
snons existence, more p<^rfcH*tly in clasBical than in 

* Emerson: Op* dL^ p. 25. 

Tha poHsitality of conflict beiwoan this mothcKi of natures 
st.udy Mid tha ampirlf4d mathwi of icknea k ilgnlfieantly 
attested by the circumstance that In the year 1801 Hegel 
pul>li8hcd a paper in which he maintained, on the ground 
of certain numerical hannoniei, tiiat there wuld be no 
planet between Maw and Jupiter, while at almost exactly 
the same time Fia^^l discovered Ceiw, the flmt of the as- 
teroids. 
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tlie symbolic art of the Orient, but most perfectly 
in the romantic art of the modern period. In re- 
ligion the absolute idea is expressed in the imagi- 
nation through worship. In Oriental pantheism, 
the individual is overwhelmed by his sense of the 
universal ; in Greek religion, God is but a higher 
man ; while in Christianity God and man are per- 
fectly united in Christ. Finally, in philosophy 
the absolute idea reaches ite highest possible ex- 
pression in articulate thought. 

§ 181. Such is absolute idealism approached 
from the stand-point of antecedent metaphysics. 
msnmh. tlife most elaborate and subtle 

soTutrideaH^ provisiou for antagonistic differences 
Problem 0 ^^ witliiu Unity that the speculative mind 
of man has as yet been able to make. 
It is the last and most thorough attempt to resolve 
individual and universal, temporal and eternal, 
natural and ideal, good and evil, into an absolute 
unity in which the universal, eternal, ideal, and 
good shall dominate, and in which all terms shall 
bo related with such necessity as obtains in the defi- 
nitions and theorems of geometry. There is to be 
some absolute meting which is rational to the 
uttermost and the necessary ground of all the in- 
cidents of existence. Thought could undertake no 
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ambitionn aial tank. Xor in it avi- 

<lent after all that absolute iibaili.sni enjoya any 
l)etter Hn(*<H*sH in this task than absr>lute rcailisni. 
The (liffereiKM^ betWinai them iHM'uineH niueh l(^ss 
marked when w<' relha*t that, th<» h^rmer, like the 
latter, must reserve the predi<»ate ef In'ing fer the 
unity ef the whole. Even though evil and <a)n- 
tradietion lK‘hmg to tlu‘ <‘ss(mee of things, move in 
th<* Hi*<*ret hcuirt of a spiritual univ(‘rs<% tiu* reality 
is not tlu‘,se in tludr .mna^ralty, Imt that witliiu 
whieh they full, tlu^ story within whi(di tluy 
earn a plaeed’ An<l if abs<dutt‘ idoalism has 
defiiUHi a n(‘w it hUH at the hiuiu^ tiino 

dcifiiuid a new im|H'rf<‘<‘tion. Tli<! juTfectiou is 
rich in contrust, uiul tluis incluHivc of Ixtth tiui 
liglits and shades of oxjssricncc ; hut t!ic |«>rfccti<tu 
Indongs only to tho couiiMisition of thewt clciiKUits 
■within a single view. It is not iKH-csstiry to such 
ixirfoction that tho evil should ever Iki viewed in 
isolation. Tho idealist employs the analogy of tho 
drama or the picture whose very Hignilicaneti re- 
(piiros tho balance of opixising forc<<s ; or the anal- 
ogy of tho symphony in which a highijr musituil 
quality is roaliaid through tho pisolution of discsird 
into harmony. Hut none of these unities requires 
any element whatsoever that does not partake of its 
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beauty. It is quite irrelevant to the drama that 
the hero should himself have his own view of 
events with no understanding of their dramatic 
value, as it is irrelevant to the picture that an un- 
balanced fragment of it should dwell apart, or 
to the symphony that the discord should be heard 
without the harmony. One may multiply without 
end the internal differences and antagonisms that 
contribute to the internal meaning, and be as far 
as ever from understanding the external detach- 
ment of experiences that are not rational or good 
in themselves. And it is •precisely this kind of 
fact that precipitates the whole problem. We do 
not judge of sin and error from experiences in 
which they conduct to goodness and truth, but 
from experiences in which they are stark and 
unresolved. 

In view of such considerations many idealists 
have b(xm willing to confess their inability to solve 
this probloim To quote a recent expositor of 
ITogol, 

“ We need not, after all, be surprised at the apparently 
insoluble problem which confronts us. For the question 
has developed into the old difficulty of the origin of evil, 
which has always bufflcd both theologians and philoso- 
phers. An idealism which declares that the universe is 
in reality perfect, can find, as most forms of popular 
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do, an enrapo from tho diffirultioa of tlio ex- 
istonre of evil, hy derlaring that tho imiverH<» in aa yet. 
only growing towarda itn idea! |Hn’feetion. Ihit this 
nduge disjippears with the reality of time, arui we are 
left with an awkward <iiiTenme(» Indweim what pliilosophy 
telln UB niUBt be, and what our lib' tells us ai’tually is.'^® 

If the philosophy of otonuil |K‘rfo(*tieui iHU'Hists in 
its fundamental doetrim^ in spih^of this irn»c<m<dl- 
ahlo eonflicdi with lif(% it is Ihhuuis^* it is Isdieved 
that that doetriiu* munth' true. Ltd m turn, then, 
to its int>re eonstnietive* and etmuHdling argument 

182. The prot^f iri ulmtdutt* ithnilism is Hn|>- 
posed hy the majority of its oxpommts to follow 
The Conitnic- fvom the prohltun of ej>iHtemology, and 
more particularly from the inanifest 
of truth U{K)n the knowing 
mind. In its initial phast^ ahstdute 
Kjiowiftdfe. idealiam is indistinguishahh* from suh- 
JoctiviBrn. Lika that philoaopliy it finds that the 
object of knowledge is insaparahle from the stiito 
of knowledge throughout the whol<! range of ex- 
perience. Since the knower can nevc>r esca|K3 him- 
self, it may 1 k 3 set tlown as an elemetitary fact that 
reality (at any rate whatever reality cum las known 
or even talked about) owes its l>eing to mind. 

® McTaggart: SttdwB in H0g$lian DiakcHc^ p* 18 L 
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Thus Green, the English neo-Hegelian, maintains 
that an object which no consciousness presented 
to itself would not be an object at all,” and won- 
ders that this principle is not generally taken for 
granted and made the starting-point for philoso- 
phyJ However, unless the very term “ object ” is 
intended to imply presence to a subject, this prin- 
ciple is by no means self-evident, and must be 
traced to its sources. 9 

Wo have already followed the fortunes of that 
empirical sxibjectivism which issues from the rel- 
ativity of perception. At^the very dawn of phi- 
losophy it was observed that what is seen, heard, 
or otherwise experienced through the senses, de- 
pends not only upon the use of sense-organs, but 
upon the special point of view occupied by each 
individual sentient being. It was therefore con- 
cluded that the perceptual world belonged to the 
human knower with his limitations and perspec- 
tive, rather than to being itself. It was this epi- 
stemological principle upon which Berkeley found- 
ed his empirical idealism. Believing knowledge 
to consist essentially in perception, and believing 
perception to be ^subjective, he had to choose 
between the relegation of being to a region inac- 
^ Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 15. 
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eessilili* to kiunvk‘tlp% and tla* dtdinitinn of lK'‘ing 
in tnrnif^ of Huhjortivifw To avrdd sroptioimn ho 
lUWptiHl tlio laUor altornativo. liut aiiuaig the 
Grookn with whom tins thoory of pTooption origi- 
iiatodj it drow itn moaning in larg<* }>art from tho 
cliBtinctiou }HT(‘o})iitm ami roanon. Thus 

w<‘ read in Plato’s HoplnHl 

*Wwl you wrnihi allow that wo partiri|ano in goriora- 
tiou with tho IhhIv, and hy porooption; hut m* partioipate 
with tho mini hy thought in truo and <’HH<‘noo 

yoti would affirm to !h» ahvnya tht* aarno and immutahk^, 
whereas generation varies.*** 

It is eomadvml that aTthnt^gli in |K»re<*pti<m man 
is (wnlxunned to a knowledge fomlitimuai hy ilus 
afT(*etionH uml station of his IsHiy, he may nev* 
eirthelesH es<*a}w himself and lay hrdd on the 
^Hrue esBenecG’ of things, hy virim^ of thought 
In other words, knowhalg<% in eonfrndisiinetion 
to opinion/’ is not minle hy tln^ suhje<*t, hut is 
tlie sotiFs participation in thv ehmiud natures 
of things. In tlm moment of insiglit the varying 
eourm* of tho individual thinker eoitieidc\H with the 
unvarying trutlt; Imt in that moment the individ- 
tml thinker is ennoblexl through Ixung assimilated 
to the truth, while the truth no more, no less, 
the truth than k^fore. 

* Plato; Th$ Bo'^uip 248. Trai.i«Iatlon hy Jow^tt. 
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§ 183, In absolute idealism, the principle of 
subjectivism is extended to reason itself. This 
The Principle extension seoms to have been originally 
vLm Extend- luoral and religious interests, 

cd to Reason. moral stand-poiut the contem- 

plation of the truth is a state, and the highest state 
of the individual life. The religious interest uni- 
fies the individual life and directs attention to its 
spiritual development Among the Greeks of the 
middle period life was as yet viewed objectively 
as the fulfilment of capacities, and knowledge was 
regarded as perfection of *f unction, the exercise of 
the highest of human prerogatives. But as moral 
and religious interests became more absorbing, the 
individual lived more and more in his own self- 
conscioiisness. Even before the Christian era the 
Greek philosophers themselves were preoccupied 
with the task of winning a state of inner serenity. 
Thus the Stoics and Epicureans came to look upon 
knowledge as a means to the attainment of an inner 
freedom from distress and bondage to the world. 
In other words, the very reason was regarded as an 
activity of the self, and its fruits were valued for 
their enhancemei:)^ of the welfare of the self. And 
if this be true of the Stoics and the Epicureans, it 
is still more cleaidy true of the neo-Platonists of 
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tlio Clirisfian era, who inf'diafo h(*fwoon tho an- 
cient and inediawal worlds. 

§ 18 L It in well known fhaf the (*arly }H»nod 
of Chrintianity wan a |Mndor! of the niost vivid 
Emphasis on si‘! f“ConseiouHneHH. 'Idle iinlividnal Im- 

S«lf-con- 

«ciou*neM in licVI’d that. lli.H liatlil'lll U11<1 MtK'iul 
E«rly ChriMinn . 

Willoiophy. (>IlViri»milCIlt WftH lUK'li fti his (if'l'pcr 
Hpiritual iiiti'i'i'Ht.s. lie thcn'forc wiflidnnv into 
hiinadf. JI<! iK'liavcd «JuiiiH(df tn but on« 

(hity, the HalvHtioii <if liin hiiuI; mid that duty ns- 
(piired him to ncnri’h his iinH'rm<mt apringa of 
aetioii in onlor to uproot any flmt mifrht <’onipro- 
miao him with the world nmi furti him from (Ifid, 
Tho drama of lif<» wan <>iinffod within the <dr(’lo 
of Ilia own ficlf-conHoiouMm'sa. ( 'ifiziuiahip, bodily 
health, all fornw of nppn'oiution and knmvlodgi', 
were identified in the parta they jdayeii h('n*. In 
short tho ( IhriRtian eonseiousness, althonph renun- 
ciation was its {loepest motive, was reflexive* and 
eentriiH'tnl to a degroo hitherto unknown among 
the Kuroi»an |)eopleB. And when with St. Atipus- 
tino th(‘ortyieal interestfl once more* vig(tr«msly 
asserted themsedves, this new omphasia was in thee 
very foreground. St. A uguatintv wished Is'gin 
his system of thonght with a first indubitable cer- 
tainty, and 8t>ka:tt*d neither being nor ideas, btJt 
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self. St, Augustine’s genius was primarily re- 
ligiouSj and the Confessions/’ in which he re- 
cords the story of his hard winning of peace and 
right relations with God, is his most intimate 
book. ITow faithfully does he represent him- 
self, and the blend of paganism and Christianity 
which was distinctive of his age, when' in his 
systematic writings he draws upon religion for 
his knowledge of truth I ^ In all my living, he 
ai’gues, whether I sin or turn to God, whether I 
doubt or believe, wlietlier I know or am ignorant, 
in all J hnow that I am Jf! Each and every state 
of my consciousuic'&s is a state of my self, and as 
such, sure evidence of my self’s existence. If one 
Wi're, to follow St. Augustine’s reflections further, 
one would find him reasoning from his own finite 
and evil self to an infinite and perfect Self, which 
centres like his in the conviction that I am I, but 
is endowed with all power and all worth. One 
would find him reflecting upon the possible union 
with God through the exaltation of the human 
self-consciousness. But this conception of God as 
the perfect self is so much a prophecy of things 

to come, that more than a dozen centuries elapsed 

<% 

boforo it was explicitly formulated by tbe post- 
Kantians. We must follow its more gradual de- 
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Kant. 

§ 185 . When at flie elnw of tJai .sistefnith <‘en- 

tnrv the Frcnclunan. Reno I)eM(>urteH, Houplit to 

DcKarte*’* <;onf<(ini<“t jiliilosiiphy anew and njtnn ae- 

the Indepen- CUTV fuUnilatlonH^ 1 h* tf»n US flh* 

dence of the . . , , . ^ , i * t 

Thinking Self. UlltiUl (‘(Ttunitv of tlunipli tho tllink- 

er^8 kn(nvledg<3 of hiiiirndf. I'hiH priiKdjilo n<nv 
recoivtal its claHHic. fonnylation in tho proposition, 
Cogilo ergo ! think, honof* 1 jtin/’ Tho 

argiunfmt dnon not difTor osHontinl!y from that of 
St Angnstino, hni it no\? finds a fdaoo in a Bjatom* 
atic and critionl nadaphysioH. *Ifi tiint iny think' 
iug in cortuin of itmdf, huvh in tliat I 

know inyntdf hofort's 1 know nnght o1h(% my solf ran 
novor bn <Iopcn<lcnt for its Indng n|wtn anything 
rise that 1 may rorno to know. A thinking aolf, 
with itfi knowlrtlgo and its volition, is qnito <»a- 
pabk of BnhBiBting of itmdf* Hm*h in, iiulord, not 
the oaBo with a finito wdf, for all finitndo in sig- 
nificant of limitation, and in rocogni/Jng niy limi- 
tations 1 postnlato the infinite lafingor (hal But 
tho rohithm of my self to a pliysical world is qnito 
without necessity. Unman natn|o, witli sou! and 
liody conjoincnl, is a comhituition of two substances, 
muthar of wliieh is a nm^ssary consi*c|ticnco of tbo 
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other. As a result of this corabmatiou tbe soul is 
to some extent affected by the body, and the body 
is to some extent directed by the soul; but the 
bo<ly could conceivably be an automaton, as the 
soul could conceivably be, and will in another life 
become, a free spirit. The consequences of this 
dualism ff)r epistemology are very grave. If 
knowledge bo the activity of a self-subsistent think- 
ing sjiirit, how can it reveal the nature of an ex- 
ternal world ? The natural order is now literally 
“ extcirnal.” It is true that the whole body of 
exact scitmeo, that mechaaical system to which 
Descartes attachod* so miich importance, falls 
within the range of the soul’s own thinking. But 
what assurance is there that it refers to a province 
of its own — a physical world in space ? Descartes 
can only suppose that “ clear and distinct ” ideas 
must bo trusted as faithful representations. It 
is true the external world makes its presence known 
directly, when it breaks in upon the soul in sense- 
perception. But Descartes’s rationalism and love 
of mathematics forbade his attaching importance 
to this criterion. Real nature, that exactly de- 
finable and predictable order of moving bodies 
dotined in physics, is not known through sense- 
Iiorception, but through thought. Its necessities 
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arc tlio iKX'oasitioa of roasoii. Dosc^artes finds 
himself, tlien, in the ]ierplexin^ position of seek- 
ing an internal eriterion for an external world. 
The problem of kno\vl<^.dge so statc‘d sets going tlio 
whole epistemoIogi(*al movcnmnit of the eiglitecmtli 
century, from IjO(?ke throngli Berk<d(‘y ami Ilnme 
to Kant. And the issue of tin's dev(;]o[)numt is the 
absolute idealism of Kant’s su(*C('.ssors. 

§ 186. Of the Englisli philosoplau’s who pre- 
pare the way for the epistemology of Kant, lluino 
Empirical most radical and momentous. It 

uwEngMt ronscMl Kant from his 

Philosophers, u slumhert; to iho task of the 

Critical Philosophy/^ llnme is om^ of the two 
posBil)lo (H)na(HpumwH of I)<mcatt<m. One who at- 
taches greater im})ortan(u^ to the rat ional ne(*essi- 
tios of science than to its <^xt(wnal n^ference, is 
not unwilling that nature should ho swallowed up 
in mind. With Malebramdie, Descuirtes’B imme- 
diatx) Buccessor in France, nature is thus provided 
for within the archetypal mind of God. With the 
English philoBophers, on the other hand, exter- 
nality is made tlio very mark of nature, and as 
a consequence sense-perception beconum the criU5- 
rion of scientific trutln This empirical theory of 
knowledge, inaugurated and develo|)6d by Locke 
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and Berkeley, culminates in Hume’s designation 
of the wipression as the distinguishing element of 
nature, at once making up its content and certify- 
ing to its externality. The processes of nature are 
successions of impressions; and the laws of nature 
are their uniformities, or the expectations of uni- 
formity which their repetitions engender. Hume 
docs not liesitate to draw the logical conclusion. 
If the final mark of truth is the presence to sense 
of the individual element, then science can consist 
only of items of information and probable general- 
izations concerning their sequences, the effect is 
observed to follow j?pon the cause in fact, but there 
is no Tindcratanding of its necessity ; therefore no 
iil)Holuto certainty attaches to the future effects of 
any cauBO. 

§ 187. But what has become of the dream of 
the mathematical physicist? Is the whole system 
To Save Exact of Newtou, that brilliant triumph of the 

Science ICant 

Mftkea it lucchanical method, unfounded and dog- 
on Mind. uiatic ? It is tho logical instability of 
this body of knowledge, made manifest in the well- 
founded scepticism of Hume, that rouses Kant to 
a reexamination of tho whole foundation of natural 
science. Tho general outline of his analysis has 
been developed above. It is of importance here 
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to understand its relations to the }>rol>1eni of Des- 
eartes. tJontrary to the vi(‘\v of tlie English plih 
loaophers, natural s(*ien<*e is^ says Kant, the work 
of the mind. The e(‘rtainty of the eatisal rela-* 
tion is due to the human inability to tliink other- 
wise. Hume is mis(ak<‘n in supposing that men’! 
sensation givt^s us any knowledge of nature. The 
very least exp<n’iene(‘ of objects iiu'‘olv<*s the etn- 
ployment of |)rineiples whi<»h are funnslH*d by 
the mind. Without the employment of mvh prin- 
ciples, or ill luire wmsation, there is no intelligible 
meaning wdiatsoc^ver. ibit oma^ a<lmit th<» (unj)loy- 
ment of such ])rinciples and furnudalt^ them sys- 
tenuitieally, and the whoU^ Newtonian m'dtu* of 
nature is seen to follow from thtum Furth(»rmor<*, 
since tlume principles or <‘ategoric»s are the <‘ondi- 
tions of Imman ox\HmmcOy the very instru- 
monts of knowledge, they ar<^ valid wherever therc^ 
is any experience or kno\vle<igc\ is Init ones 

way to make anything at all out of nature, and tliai 
is to <*oneoive it as an order of Ttec^eHsary eventn in 
space and time. Newtonian science is part of 
such a gen(*nd (^om’cption, and is therefore news* 
sary if knowhalge is to ]m possihle at idl, evcai tlie 
least Tims Kant tairns upon Hume, atnl shuts 
him up to the choice between the utter abnegation 
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of all knowledge, including the knowledge of his 
own scepticism, and the acceptance of the whole 
body of exact science. 

But with nature thus conditioned hy the neces- 
sities of thought, what has become of its external- 
ity? Tliat, Kant admits, has indeed vanished. 
Kant does not attempt, as did Descartes, to hold 
that tlic nature which mind constructs and con- 
trols, exists also outside ^of mind. The nature 
that is known is on that very account phenomenal, 
anthropocentric — created by its cognitive condi- 
tions. Descartes was right in maintaining that 
Bens(>per(!epti()n certifies to the existence of a world 
outside the mind, Imt mistaken in calling it nature 
and id(mtifying it with the realm of science. In 
short, Kant acknowledges the external world, and 
names it the ihing4n4iself ; but insists that be- 
cause it is outside of mind it is outside of knowl- 
edge. Thus ivS the certainty of science saved 
at the cost of its metaphysical validity. It is 
ncK*eBBariIy true, but only of a conditioned or de- 
pendent world. And in saving science Kant has 
at the same time prejudiced metaphysics in gen- 
eral. For the human or naturalistic way of 
knowing is loft in sole possession of the field, with 
the higher interest of reasons in the ultimate 
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nature of being, <iegrn<le<i to the rank of practieal 
faith. 

^ 188 . The transfonnation of fliin eritic^al and 
agiioatie doetrine iuttj uhH(dnte i<h‘nliHni in iiand- 
Thc i»08t- tabl(\ The inetn]>hyHi(‘al inien^st was 

Kantians 

Transform hound to avail itHtdf of the ajManilative 

KanVs Mind- , i • » t 

iit-gf^ncralinto HUgg<‘8t): VfUU'HH With wlueh ttiO Kautuin 

^^^Absoiute pliiioHophy abounds. Tlu* transforuia- 
tion turns upon Kant’s assumption that what 4 wer 
is eonstrudcfl by tbe mind is on that nre<mnt phe- 
nomenon or ai)pc‘arane(\ Kant has <*arri<‘d along 
the presumption that wdiafevcm is a<*t or vonUmt of 
mind is on that aixaiuntnot red/*»olijta"t or Ihlnff^ln- 
itself* We have S('>en that this is gfunu’ally ac- 
eephul as tru(^ of tlie r(dativiti(»H of Hens^-pereep* 
tion. But is it true of thought? post- Kan- 
tian idealist nuuntains tbnt ihai depends upon (he 
tJiougliL The content of private individual think- 
ing is in BO far not real nbj(*et; but it does not f<d- 
low that this is true of such thinking as is univer- 
Bally valid. Now Kant has deduced his categories 
for thonglit in general. There are no empirical 
cases of thinking except the human thinkers; 
hut the categories are not the propevrty of any 
one human individual or any group of such 
individuals. They are the conditions of eximri- 
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ence in general, and of every possibility of ex- 
perience. The transition to absolute idealism 
is now readily made. Thought in general becomes 
the absolute mind, and experience in general its 
content. The thing-in-itself drops out as having 
no meaning. The objectivity to which it testified 
is provided for in the completeness and self- 
snflieioncy which is attributed to the absolute ex- 
perience. Indeed, an altogether new definition of 
Hubje(!tivo and objective replaces the old. The sub- 
jecitive ia that which is only insufficiently thought, 
as in the case of relativity tind error; the objective 
is that which ia •cbxnpletely 'thought. Thus the 
natural order is indeed phenomenal; but only 
Iwcauso the principles of science are not the high- 
(^st princi|)les of thought, and not because nature 
is the fruit of thought Thus Hegel expresses 
his relation to Kant as follows: 

According to Kant, the things that we know about 
are to us appearauc’es only, and wc can never know their 
essential nature, which belongs to another world, which 
we cannot approach, . . . The true statement of 
the case is as follows. The things of which we have 
direct consciousness are mere phenomena, not for us 
only, but in their own nature; and the true and proper 
case of these thing?, finite as they are, is to have their 
existence founded not in themselves, but in the universal 
divine idea. This view of things, it is true, is as idealist 
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as Kant^Sj but in coni radistinrf ion to tlic subjective 
i(iealis!u of the Oriti<'al Philosopiiy should 1 h‘ termed 
Absolute Idealism / ’ ^ 

§ ISO. Absoinle idtuilisiii is tlius roaeluai iifler 
a long and devious eoum^ of ileveiopnient But 
The Direct urguimuit nuiv be stated nnudi nion^ 

The'intonce J^lato, it Will lie numunlKUXHl, 

from the lYmnd tliut oxiK'riiuu’e tiuids ever to 

Mina to the * 

Infinite Mina, traust’cnid itself. Tht* thinker tinds 
himself famipelled to ]nirHU(‘ the itieal of imnne 
table and universal truth, and must identify the 
ultitiiate laung with tot ideal. Similarly Hegel 
says : 

^'Thatr upward spring; of the mind signifies that the 
being which the world has is only a Hcunbiance, no real 
being, no absolute truth; it signifieH that Iw^yond and 
above that appearance, truth abi<k‘s in thnl, so that 
true being is another name for ( 

The further argument of absolutf^ idealism dif- 
fers from that of Plato in tliat tins diVfKunhmee of 
truth upon the mind is aeccpUHl as a first prineiple. 
The ide4il with which exjKwience is informed is 
now the state of per feci knotoledge, rather than the 

Hegel: EnqfdojMut §45, lee tt^re note. Quoted by 
McTaggart: Op. p, 69. 

Hegel: Encyclopddie^ § 50. Quoted by McTaggart: Op. 
ciL^ p. 70. 
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system of a,bsoliite truth. The content of the state 
of perfect knowledge will indeed he the system of 
absolute truths hut none the less content ^ precisely 
as finite knowledge is the content of a finite mind. 
In pursuing the truth, I who pursue, aim to realize 
in myself a certain highest state of knowledge. 
Were I to know all truth I should indeed have 
ceased to be the finite individual who began the 
quest, but the evolution would be continuous and 
the character of self-consciousness would never have 
been lost. I may say, in short, that God or being, 
is my perfect cognitive seif. 

TIic argument dbr absolute idealism is a con- 
Btru(;t,iv(i interpretation of the subjectivistic con- 
tention that knowledge can never escape the circle 
of its own activity and states. To meet the de- 
mand for a final and standard truth, a demand 
which realism meets with its doctrine of a being 
independent of any mind, this philosophy defines 
a standard mind. The impossibility of defining 
objects in terms of relativity to a finite self, con- 
ducts dialectically to the conception of the ahso- 
lute self. The sequel to my error or exclusiveness, 
is truth or inclusiveness. The outcome of the dia- 
ia determined by the symmetry of the antith- 
esis. Thus, corrected experience implies a last 
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correcting experience; partial cognition, eonij)leto 
cognition; empirical subject, transcendental sub- 
ject; finite mind, an absolute mind. The follow- 
ing statement is taken from a cont{‘m|)orarv <‘x- 
ponent of tlie jiliilosophy : 

What you and 1 lack, when we lanamt our liuinan 
ignorance, is a certain desirable and logically 

possible state of mind, or type of ex]>eriencc' ; to wit, a 
stale of mind in which wc* should wisedy !>c aide to say 
that we IukI fulfillcHl in e,xp<‘rienee what W(» now have 
mcncly in idcui, nanady, the* knowledges the immediate 
and felt prescmc.c^ of what we now cadi tlu^ Atmoluie 
R(‘ality. . . . TIu*n» is an .Absolute' ICx|jerif‘nee for 

whi(‘h tlie concc^ption of an idmeduH* n^ality, i, c,, the 
conception of a systcun of idcaii truth, is fvdhlled by the, 
vc^ry contents that get presemU’d to this experienc'e. 
This Absolute hlxpericunn^ is redated to <nir experienc'o 
as an organic! whole to its own fragmeuds. It is an ex- 
perience which finds fulfilled all that the compic'ic'st 
thought can eonendve as genuinely possilde. Hendn 
lies its definition m an Absolute. For the Ahmdute 
Kxperien(! 0 , as for ours, there are data, eontents, facds. 
But these data, these contents, csxpreHS, for the Absolute 
Experieuce, its own meaning, its thought, its idcuis. 
Contents beyond these that it possesses, the Absolute 
Experienc'e knows to l>e, in genuine truth, impossible. 
Heneo its contents are indeed particnilar,— a mdeeiion 
from the world of bare or meredy cxmceptual possi- 
bilities,— but they form a Hclf-determined whole, than 
which nothing completer, more organic, more fulfilled, 
more transparent, or more eom|)C*te in meaning, is 
concretely or genuintdy possible. On the other hand, 
these contents are not foreign to those of our finite 
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experience, but are inclusive of them in the unity of 
one life.” “ 


Tendency 
in Absolute 
Idealism. 


§ 190, As has been, already intimated, at the 
opening of this chapter, the inclusion of the whole 
The ReaUstic reality within a single self is clearly 
a questionable proceeding. The need 
of avoiding the relativism of empirical 
idealism is evident. But if the very meaning of 
the self-consciousness be d'ye to a certain selection 
and exclusion within the general field of experi- 
ence, it is equally evident that the relativity of 
self-consciousness can never be overcome through 
a])pcaling to a higlfer self. One must appeal from 
the self to the realm of things as they are. In- 
deed, although tlie exponents of this philosophy 
use the language of spiritualism, and accept the 
idealistic epistemology, their absolute being tends 
over to oseapo the special characters of the self. 
And inasmuch as the absolute self is commonly 
set over against the finite or empirical self, as the 
standard and test of truth, it is the less distin- 


Royce: Conception of God^ pp. 19, 43-44. 

This argument is well summarized in Greenes statement 
that ‘Hhe existence one connected world, which is the 
presupposition of knowledge, implies the action of one self- 
conditioning and self-determining mind” Prolegomena to 
Mthm, p. 18L 
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gnisluiblc from tho realist's order of indeixmdeiit 
beings. 

§ 191. But however mueh absolute, iilealisin 
may tend to abandon its idealism for the sakti of 
The Concep- iibsolutism witliiii the fiidd of meta- 

con.do«n«. the 

Centrallnthe religion. '“rilf* OOU- 

Absolute eeption of tlu^ self hen* riH'i^ives a new 

Idealism. ^ 

emjihasis. Tlu* sunu‘ selfH'ouscdousness 
which admits to tin* highest truth is tlu^ eviden<»e 
of mau'H jaaieticul <Ugpity. In virim^ (^f his im- 
mediate apprehension of tlu*,, |>rineipl<\H of self- 
hoodj and his dircul, parti<npation in tlu* life, <^f 
spirit, man may Ik*! said to posm^s tlu* innermost 
secret of the universe. In or<ler to acdaevt* good- 
ness he nmst ther<*fort^ x’ecognii^H* ami exj>r(*ss him- 
self. The Kantian philosophy is h(w again tlu* 
starting-point. It was Kant who first gavi* lule- 
qnate expression to the Christian idea of the moral 
sel f -con se i o u snesB, 

^^Duty! Thou sublime and mighty name that dost 
embrace nothing charming or insinuating, but rcH|uireHt 
submission, and y(^t meekest not tii mov(^ the will liy 
threatening aught that would aroum^ natural aversion or 
i terror, but merely holdest forth a law whicli of itself 
finds entrance into the mind, ... a law before 
which all inclinations are dumb, oven though they 
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secretly counterwork it; what origin is there worthy of 
thee, and where is to be found the root of thy noble 
desc.ent which proudly rejects all kindred with the in- 
clinations . . . ? It can be nothing less than a 

power which elevates man above himself, ... a 
I>ower which connects him with an order of things that 
only the understanding can conceive, with a world which 
at tlie same time commands the whole sensible world, 
and with it the empirically determinable existence of 
man in time, as well as the sum total of all ends." 

With Kant there can be^no morality except con- 
duct be attended by the consciousness of this duty 
imposed by the higher nature upon the lower. It 
is tins very recognition of \ deeper self, of a per- 
sonality that belongs to the sources and not to the 
conscKpunujcs of nature, that constitutes man as a 
moral Inung, and only such action as is inspired 
with a revor(mce for it can be morally good. Kant 
docs litl.lo more than to establish the uncompro- 
mising dignity of the moral will. In moral 
action man submits to a law that issues from 
himself in virtue of his rational nature. Here 
he yields notlung, as he owes nothing, to that 
appetency which binds him to the natural world. 
As a rational being he himself affirms the very 
principles whieh jjetermine the organization of 

** Kant: Critical Examination of Practical Reason. Trans- 
lated by Abbott in Kanfs Theory of Ethics, p. 180. 
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iiatiiro. This is his frrvdnm, ai the grnuiul 
aial the iini)li<*ation of his duty. Man is free frotn 
natnre to s<*rv('> th(‘ hi|rh(‘r law of his porsoiuility. 

§ 11)2, Thc‘re aro two rosjuais in wliidi Ivnni’s 
ethics has been regarded as inade<itmti‘ l>y those 
Kantkn Ethki who draw frotu it their fnndutnental 

Supplemented 

thnmfi:h the {irinci [dths. It is saiti that Kant is too 

Conceptions 

of Univerwi rigoristic, tliut lie niukes too sf<*rn a 

snd Objective , , « , , , 

Spirit Imsnu^ss uf^ tnorahiy, ni sjnaikmg so 

iiiiu'h of law and ao litflo of lov(* and apontnnoity. 
Thorn are fjotal reawniH for this. Kant s<*<*ks to 
isolato, t.ho moral oon.s(’i<tnMnoH.s, and <hvcll ujion it, 
in its {nirity, in ordor that; ho r.iay domonstratc' its 
inconunonsuraliility with tho vahios of inolinntion 
and Honsihility. Furthormoro, Kant may sjH'ak 
of the jirinciplo of tho iihsohtto, and rooofjnizo tho 
deeper eternal order as a law, hut h{> may not, if 
ho is to Ik) consistent with his own oritioul prin- 
ciples, affirm tho metaphysical hotng of such an 
ordor. With his idealistic followers it is iH)SHil)lo 
to define tho spiritual sotting of tho moral life, 
but with Kant it is only possible to tlofino tho an- 
tagonism of principles. Honco the greater opti- 
mism of tho post- K anti ans. They know that tho 
higher law is tho reality, and that he who olieys 
it thus unites himself with tho absolute self. That 
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which for Kant is only a resolute obedience to 
more valid principles, to rationally superior rules 
for action, is for idealism man’s appropriation 
of his spiritual birthright. Since the law is the 
deeper nature, man may respect and obey it 
as valid, and at the same time act upon it gladly 
in the sure knowledge that it will enhance his 
et,(U‘nal welfare. Indeed, the knowledge that the 
very universe is founded upon this law will make 
him less suspicious of nature and less exclusive in 
liis adherence to any single law. He will be more 
confident of the essential goodness of all manifes- 
tations of a univei;&n which he knows to be fun- 
damentally spiritual. 

But it has been urged, secondly, that the Kan- 
iian ethics is too formal, too little pertinent to the 
issues of life, Kant’s moral law imposes only obe- 
dience to the law, or conduct conceived as suitable 
to a universal moral community. But what is the 
nature of such conduct in particular ? It may be 
answered tliat to maintain the moral self-conscious- 
ness, to act dutifully and dutifully only, to be 
Bclf-reliant and unswerving in the doing of what 
one ought to do, is to obtain a very specific char- 
acter. But docs tliis not leave the individual’s 
conduct to his own interpretation of his duty? 
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It wan juHt thin elmiumt of in<!ivi«lualiHiii whirh 
Hegel sought to (‘lirninuto through iho. npplioa- 
tioii of his larger phikKs<»|)hi(ui! <‘ou(*eption. If 
that which exjwesses its(‘lf within th<^ individual 
consciousness as the moral law lu* iiuhaai iIh? law 
of that self ixi which the tmivcrsi* is groumli‘d, it 
will appuir as ohjrdive spiril in the. evaduiion of 
society. For II(*g<d, theiL the most valid stamlaial 
of goodness is to he found in that fursfoiuary mo- 
rality whhdi iH'Sjxeaks tlu^ moral leadings of tlje. 
general hnmanilyj ami in those institutions, smdi ns 
the family ami tlu^ stah', whi<*h are th<‘ moral a<*fs 
of the absolute i<lea itself. Finally, in flie nailin 
of alhHohdc x/nV//., in art, in revealed ndigion, and 
in phikmo|)hy, tlu^ imlividual may apiwoacli t<^ the 
aelf-conBciotiBiiess which is the truth and 

goodnoBB in and for it-H<df. 

§ 193. Where tlie law of lifc^ is the impUention 
in the finite Helf-consciouBneHs of tlu^ eternal and 
TbePfctiHiir (livino selFconBciouHitesB, there <*an \m 

Pantheism , 

and Myntidim no (liviBion m^twecn morality ami ro- 
of Abaoluta . , . , _ * 

id«i*ii«m. hpion, UH tlipro can m none i«*twt>(‘n 
thouglil; and will. Whatever man sf'ekw ia in the 
one! God. As the perfect fulfilment of the think- 
ing self, God is the truth; as the jmrfoet fulfilment 
of the willing self, God is the good. The finite 
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self-consciousness finds facts that are not under- 
stood, and so seeks to resolve itself into the perfect 
self wherein all that is given has meaning. On 
the other hand, the finite seK-conseiousness finds 
ideals that are not realized, and so seeks to resolve 
itself into that perfect self wherein all that is sig- 
nificant is given. All interests thus converge 
toward 

''some state of conscious spirit in which the opposition 
of cognition and volition is overcome — in which we 
neither judge our ideas by the world, nor the world by 
our ideas, but are aware that inner and outer are in such 
close and necessary harmony lihat even the thought of 
possible discord has ^become impossible. In its unity 
not only cognition and volition, but feeling also, must 
be blended and united. In some way or another it must 
have overcome the rift in discursive knowledge, and the 
immediate must for it be no longer the alien. It must 
be as direct as art, as certain and universal as philoso- 
phy.'^'^ 

The religious consciousness proper to absolute 
idealism is both pantheistic and mystical, but with 
distinction. Platonism is pantheistic in that nat- 
ure is resolved into God. AU that is not perfect 
is esteemed only for its promise of perfection. 
And Platonism is mystical in that the purification 
and universalizati<3ii of the affections brings one 

^ Quoted from McTaggart: Op. cit., pp. 231-232. 
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in fhp end to n p{*rferli^>n that exeeed.s all inod<\H 
(»f thnnglii and HjKM'eln With Hpiiiu/.a, on tlin 
other hand, (rod may Ix^ aaicl to he re;‘5nlv(Mi info 
natnre. Nature is inad<» divine, hiO none flu* 
InsH nature, for its divinity eonHints in itn aliHoluie 
iieeeaHity. Hpinf^/adH pantheiam puMHOH (»v«*r into 
mysti(drtm heeuuse !hi‘ uhHolufe neeessify ext'er'da 
in both unity and riehneas the law,H known to 
the human umlerstamiing* In ahsolufe idealism, 
iinnlly, larth (rod and nature are ri‘so|vial Into thi^ 
H(dh F<fr that whieh is divita* in eKjHwiene<» is 
Hfdf-iMmstdouHiiesH, amUthiH is at the same fiint^ tlies 
grotnnl of nailing Thus in the Inghest knowledi^o 
the self is expande<i and tmrielH'd without isdup 
left behind. Tin* mystienl experimiee projaw to 
this philosapliy is the eonseiotisness of identity, 
togc!ither wiili tlie senw* of universal iiiimnianux). 
The individual self may Ik^ direetly sensihh^ of the 
ahsohde acdf, for these are <mo spiritual Ufi\ 
Thus Kmerson says: 

^^It, is a werei which every intellectual man quickly 
learns, that Iwyond the ^.twrgy of hi« possessiH'l fuicl con- 
scioim intidksU, he is ciipahle of a new erjcrgy (»« of an 
intellect <louhh!d on itac^lf), by almndcairncnt to the 
nature of things; t.hat iKwide his privacy of power as an 
individual man, there is a great laCtdic power upon which 
he can draw, by unlocking, at all risks, his human doors, 
and suffering the ethereal tidai to roll and cireulata 
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through him; then he is caught up into the life of the 
Universe, his speech is thunder, his thought is law, and 
his words are universally intelligible as the plants and 
animals. The poet knows that he speaks adequately 
then only when he speaks somewhat wildly, or ‘with 
the flower of the mind^; not with the intellect used as an 
organ, but with the intellect released from all service 
and suffered to take its direction from its celestial life.”^^ 

§ 194. But the distinguishing flavor and qual- 
ity of this religion arises from its spiritual hos- 
The ReHgion pitality. It is* uot, like Platonism, a 

of Exuberant , . 

Spirituality. Contemplation of the best ; nor, like plu- 
ralistic idealisms, a moral^ knight-errantry. It is 
neither a religion of exclusion, nor a religion of 
reconstruction, but a profound willingness that 
things should be as they really are. Por this rea- 
son its devotees have recognized in Spinoza their 
true forerunner. But idealism is not Spinozism, 
though it may contain this as one of its strains. 
Por it is not the worship of necessity, Emerson’s 
“ beautiful necessity, which makes man brave in 
believing that he cannot shun a danger that is ap- 
pointed, nor incur one that is not ; but the wor- 
ship of that which is necessary. 

Not only must one understand that every effort, 
however despairing, is an element of sense in the 
universal significance; 

Emerson: Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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that the wholes would iu>t> l>e what it i.s wiu'o not pre- 
cisely this finite purpose left in its own uni(|ueneas to 
speak prerimdy its own word a W(»rd whirh no other 
purpose can speak in the language* of the divine wilP*;**^ 

but one nuist fuive a zest for stieh participation, 
and a lu'urt f«>r tlu^ divine will wlufdi it profits. 
Indeed, ho much is this rfdigion a Inve of life, 
that it may, as in the case of the Kotminticists, ho 
a love of cnpriia\ Hatth* and tienth, {>ain and joy, 
error and truth— all that hehmgs tlie story of 
this mortal w<a’1d, are to 1 k» felt ns the thrill of 
healtli, ami relislns! asHfu' vmmrvH <vf (huh Re- 
ligion is an €‘XtdHn*ant spirituirtitr, a fearless sen- 
aihility, a knowledge of both gof»<| and evil, and a 
will to serve the good, while exulting iliat the evil 
will not yield without a battle, 

Royce: Th4 World ami tka Indmdtml^ Firnt ^rkM, p* 46S. 
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coiTcrxrsiON 


§ 195. One who consults a book of philosophy 
in the hope of finding there a definite body of 
uabuuy of truth, sauctioue^ by the consensus of ex- 
Rev\*sio^^*” cannot fail to be disappointed. 

Systematic shouH now be plain that this is 

Character. frailties of philosophers, 

Init to the meaning* of philosophy. Philosophy is 
not additive, but reconstructive. Xatural science 
may advance step by step without ever losing 
ground; its empirical discoveries are in their 
severalty as true as they can ever be. Thus the 
stars and the species of animals may be recorded 
successively, and each generation of astronomers 
and zoologists may take up the work at the point 
reached by its forerunners. The formulation of 
results does, it is true, require constant correction 
and revision — but there is a centra^body of da ta 
which is little affoctod, and which accumulates 
from age to age. Xow tire fi nali ty of scientific 
truth is proportional to the inocj^y of its clairns. 
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Ttoius of truth persist, while the iiHerpretatiou ef 
theru is sul)jeet to allerafien witli t!ie general 
advance of know!(‘dge; and, ndafively sjieakiug, 
Hcieiice <’onsists in ifc'tus of Irtith, aiul philosophy 
ill their iut('rpretati<»n. 'Fhe Haluliiy to revision 
in s(*I(UU‘(^ itself iiuu’eases as that body (rf knowl** 
edge iK'i'onies inoia^ highly unifiiHl and syst^unaiie. 
Thus tlu‘ pn\Sf*nt age^ with its atteni|)t fa f»onstru(»t 
a single eoinprelanisive Hysttuii of nieehani<’al s<’i- 
: en<‘e, is p{»cnliarly ifn ag<* wlaui fundamental eon- 
'eeptionsare sulijeefed to a thorough nd’xaminatimi 
•“wIkui, for C‘Xumple/’Ho nn<*ient a eoneepfion ns 
that of tnaitiT is thrcudimed wltli disjdatMuneni hj 
that of entu’gs*. Hut philosiiphy is r^stnidnUtj uni- 
fary and .Hy.slcmat ic-- ntul thus ^uprrlativfdy tiatde 
io rwisimu 

§ 196, It is noteworthy that it is mdy in this 
age of a highly systeumtic natural seitnua* that 
Th« Om differeni Bystems ar<‘ pri>jec*tt*d, as in 
the ease just notta! the rivalry 
PhiioiophiM, iH^twtien th(^ striidly iin'ehuniiath et* <*or^ 
])UB<utlar^ th(*ory unci the ncAV«*r tln’ory of ener 
geties. It has lawetofore iHani taken fcT griiutcal 
' that altlanigh there may lK^^,riiany pliilosophiesj 
there is but oiu’t iKKly of scdenee. And it is still 
taken for that the ex{>erimental detail of 
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the individual science is a common fund; to the 
progressive increase of which the individual scien- 
tist contributes the results of his special research ; 
there l)cing rival schools of mechanics, physics, or 
chemistry, only in so far as fundamental concep- 
tions or principles of orderly arrangement are in 
question. But philosophy deals exclusively with’ 
the most fundamental conceptions and the most 
g(Uieral principles of orderly arrangement. Hence 
it is significant of the very task of philosophy that 
tliere should bo many tentative systems of philoso- 
phy, even that each philosojfcer should project and 
construct his own philosophy. Philosophy as the 
truth of synthesis and reconciliation, of compre- 
hiuisiviuiess and coordination, must be a livings 
xmity. It is a thinking of entire experience, and 
can be sufficient only through being all-sufficient. 
The heart of every philosophy is a harmonizing in- 
sight, an intellectual prospect within which all 
human interests and studios compose themselves. 
Such knowledge cannot be delegated to isolated co- 
laborers, but will bo altogether missed if not loved 
and sought in its indivisible unity. There is no 
modest home-keepinp; philosophy; no safe and con- 
servative philosophy, that can make sure of a part 
tlirough renouncing the whole. There is no phi- 
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losophy without intx^llwtual toiiiority, us there is no 
religion without Tiioral temerity. And the one is 
the supremo iuh^rest of thought, hh tlie other is tho 
supreme intorest of life. 

§ 197 . Though tho many phshmophies k; inev- 
itahle, it must not 1 m! (.■onelud<'d that there! is 
i^ogniMta tlieroforo no prognwa in philosophy. 
Th«^pW*tic*- solution from which every great 
philosophy is preeipitah'd is the min- 
ProMot A*». gp,(} wisdom of Htuno latest age, with 
all of its inhoritanee. The “ {K>sitive " knowledge 
furnished hy tho seieifia's, tho ndinements and dis- 
tinctions of tho philosophers,' the iih'als of S(K'i('ty 
— those and the whole sum of civilization are its 


ingredients. Where there is no single system of 
philosophy significant enough to exprtiss tho ago, 
as did the systems of Plato, Thomas Aquinas, 
Descartes, Locke, Kant, llogel, and tho otlusrs who 
belong to the roll of tho groat philosophers, there 
exists a Qcmral aaphisticaUo n. wliieh is more olu- 
‘ sive but not loss significant The preiautt ag^— at 
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for this generation as did Hegel, and even Spencer, 
for the last. There is, however, a significance in 
tliis very passing of Hegel and Spencer, — an en- 
lightenment peculiar to an age which knows them, 
hut has philosophically outlived them. There is a 
moral in the history of thought which just now no 
philosophy, whether naturalism or transcendental- 
ism, realism or idealism, can fail to draw. The 
(diaracterization of this contemporary eclecticism 
or sophistication, difficult»and uncertain as it must 
ncKids he, affords the best summary and interpre- 
tation with which to conc!^iide this brief survey of 

the fortunes of philosophy. 

* 

§ 198. Since the problem of metaphysics is the 
eriicial problem of philosophy, the question of its 
M«tAphysic«. present status is fundamental in any 

The Antagoni«- , . 

tic Doctrines of characterization of the age. It will 

Naturalism and ^ j? 

Abioiuasm. appear from the foregoing account of 
tho course of metaphysical development that two 
fundamental tendencies have exhibited themselves 
from tho beginning. Tho one of these is natu ral- 
istic an j j^Pip irical, representing the claims of what 
common sense calls “ matters of fact ” ; the other 
is transcendent^ and rational, representing the 
claims of tho staJldards and ideals which are im- 
manent in experience, and directly manifested in 
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tho great hniiuui interents of thought aiul aetion. 
These tendetieies have on tlie wliole. herui untago 
nistie; and the elear-eut atul inoinentoUH systems of 
philosophy have* heem fumiumenfally determiiual 
by either the. oiu* or the other. 

Thus inaterialistu is <lue to tlie attempt to re- 
duce all of experiiuu’f* to the <denumfs and })rin- 
eiples of connection whi(»h an* employed hy tla^ 
physicad Hcdeiu'es to set in order the lud.ual motions, 
or changes of pla<‘<% which the parts of exjHmiem’o 
undergo. j\Iat(*rialiHm maintains that tlie motions 
of bodies are imliffercud.to conHid(*rationH of worilg 
and deiii(*s that ih<*y issue, fr/>m a <h*e^}><‘r cause 
of anotluw or<l<n*. Tin* very i<h'as of stich non- 
niochanical ehunenis or prin<‘ipl(‘H are hf‘re pro- 
vided with a mechanical origin. Bimilarly a phe- 
nomenalism, like that of Hume, takes immediate 
presence to sense m the norm of laung and knowh 
edge. Individual items, directly verilital in the 
moment of their occurrence, are held to \m at tuico 
the (jontent of all real trtith, and the smma! of 
those abstract ideas which the misguiiliHl ration- 
alists mistaken for nail tnitli. 

Bgt. the abaplutist, on the otlier liand, contonds 
that the thinker must mean something by tlie real- 
ity which he seeks. If he had it for the looking, 
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thoiiglit would not be, as 
posivo endeavor. And that wliicli is meant 
reality can be nothing short of the fulfilment 
final realization of this endeavor of thought, 
find out what thought seeks, to anticipate the c 
suiniruition of thought and posit it as real, 
th(n*(vfore tlu^, first and fundamental procedure 
philosophy. The mechanism of nature, and 
nuitt(vrH of fact, must come to terms with this 
solute r(uility, or be condemned as mere app( 
I'hus l^lato distinguishes the world 
g{‘n<‘ratiou in whicli wO participate by pen 
lion, from the ktio osscnee’^*in which we ; 
- tJ(*ipat,e by thought; and Schelling speaks of 
mod(^ni <^xp(n*im(mtal method as the corrupti< 
of philoH<y>hy and physics, in that jt fails 
<»ouHtnu5 nature in terms of spirit. 

§ 199. Now it would neven occur to a so] 
tieahHl philoBoph<‘,r of the present, to one who 
ConctatHoni thought out to tho cud the whole 
of Abaoiutitm. ditiou of pliilosophy, and felt the j 
ity of tlio great Idstorical issues 
Ffchwi^ of those motives to d 

jitiUi him to tho oxclusion of the other. I 
lutism httH long sineo coasod to speak slighti 
of physical science, and of the world of percep 
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It is eoiK^c^ded that motions nnist 1 k‘ kiKnvn in tho 
mechanical way, and niatters of fact in tlie mafO^r" 
of“fa(!t way. Fnrthenmn'c, tlu‘ pn*sti|i;c*, which hc 1“ 
ence enjoycal in the nineti‘entii century, and the 
firestige which the empirical ami secular world of 
action has enjoyed to a <iegn‘e that has stiaidily 
increased hiik^cs the^ RennisHaiu^*, have <*onvin<HHi 
tlu^ ahsolutist of the intrinsic significance of these 
parts of ex{Kwienc(^. Tlnw an^ no longiw ri'duced, 
Imt are {Hwinitted to flourish in their own right, 
Fnnu the vc^ry ccntncils of ahsolufe i<lealism lhi‘re 
has issued a distinction whicli is fast IsH^onung 
c\irrent, In^tween the Worhl of^A ppreciation, or the 
realm of moral and logical principh»s, and the 
World of Description, or the realm of empirical 
^IjeneraliaiatlonH and mwhanical <*ans<«d It is 

i indeed maintained that tlu^ fornmr of these is 
nietaphysieally animrior; hut the hitter is ranki»d 
without the disparagement of its own projHir ciifo- 
gories. 

With the Fichteans this distinction correa|'M>iids 
to the distinction in the system of Fichte Imtween 
the active moral ego, and the nature whicli it 
posits to act upom But tla^ neo-Fi^hlmm are 

■ ^ Cl. Josl&h Eoyce: 7'he Bpirii iif Moltm Phihmphiff 
Lecture XII; TM Wwld mid ihf Indmdmif Bmond 8mm. 
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concerned to show that the nature so posited, 
or the World of Description, is the realm of me- 
chanical science, and that the entire system of 
xnathematical and physical truth is therefore mor- 
ally necessary.^ 

§ 200. A more pronounced tendency in the 
same direction marks the work of the neo-Kan- 
The Keo- These philosophers repudiate 

KanUam. Spiritualistic metaphysics of Seho- 

IKiuhaxier, Pichte, and ilegel, believing the real 
significancG of Kant to lie in his critical method, 
in his examination of the^first principles of the dif- 
ferent systems of Itnowledge, and especially in his 
analysis of the foundations of mathematics and 
physics.® In approaching mathematics and phys- 

* Of. Hugo Munsterberg; Psychology and Life. The more 
im|K)rtant writings of this school are: Die Philosophie 
im Ikginn (ks zwamigsten JahrhundertSy edited by Wilhelm 
Winclolband, and contributed to by Windelband, H. Rickert, 
(), Liebmann, B. Trocltsch, B, Bauch, and others. This 
book contains an excellent bibliography. Also, Rickert: 
Dw Gegmstand der Erkcnntnis; Die Qrenzen der natur- 
msmmchaftlichcn Begniffshildung^ and other works. Windel- 
band: Prdlvdmn; Geschichte undNaturwissenschaft. Miinster- 
berg: GrundzUge der Psychologie. Eucken: Die Grundhegriffe 
der Gegenwart 

* Cf. "F. A. Lange: History of Materialism, Book II, Chap. I, 
on Kant and Materialism; also Alois Riehl: Introduction 
to the Theonj of Smnce and Metaphysics. Translation by 
Fairbanks. The more important writings of this school 
are: Hermann Cohen; Kanfs Theorie der Brfahrung; Die 
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i(*H frniri a logiml jMiitii, ihvM^ 

Kanfiann iNToua* mir<‘«4y ili-^iin^inHiuihlc* in infnr- 
(:‘Si and tnmjHT from tla»Hn Hi’ii'ntinfH wlni nppmafh 
login from flit* tnathfaiuUinu! and phy,Hira! aland- 
|ioint. 

§ 5201. Thn tinilo, ni<*ral iiidividnnU with Ida 
I.Kaniliar spirit na! |KTs{«*ntlv<% has long ainno 

R.«.gnWono< m In thf IlH-ailillg 

tt. IiidlyWu.l. jIjj, riif idjiallv 

PtrwH'ml 

Wfttliim. Jij luovruioiiif nhsoltiU* 

idnalisin pro|ms^Hl In altsorh liiin in tin* indiviHildn 

ahHrdntn It is inn< jHdiitod tail tluit Finhh% 

ami ov(»n lingo! hiinsolf, tnoansHhi' iihsohitn fn Ik* 

a pinrality or SiM‘U‘ly of |M*rstms.'^ It is nontinonly 

mu’odod that tho will of tho ahsoluto iniist ooiiudih* 

with tho wills of all finito rnnituros in ihidr sinAT"* 

ally, that (lod wills in and iftrough mvnJ* C'or- 

ros|Kmding to this individtialistio |ond«*n<w on tho 

part of almolnto idoalisin, tlion* has Ihs’Ii rooontly 

lA>gik (krrdnm Erkmntnm^ and othrr works. Paul Naiorps 
Emmiiuldipjffffik; Einlntung in dw P^jft'hfdmp^ nnrh kriiiwhrt 
MethfHk, «al <alii*r w«)rks, E. Ciiitairrr: i^ihniM* Syntmi i>i 
ndmn mmemehnfilirfmn (irundl(tgm<. liiidtt; idukmt»» 
Krilieinmun, und n^im Urdm^ung /ar di> 
WUmmehafL Cf. iilun I’l. Husserl; i^»ek 0 t^niirm^rhMnfpn, 
*Cf. J, M. E, MrTaggfirt: Biudkn inJii^^Unn Cmnudi^^Ht 
Chap. 111. 

® Cf. Eoye«i T/i# €mw.^ptim of Bupftkmmi^tn 
pp. i 35-322 j Th$ Wm^ld and ih^ indmdual, Fir»i B 0 nm,. 
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projected a personal idealism, or humanism, whicli 
Kprniga freshly and directly from the same motive. 
This philosophy attributes Tiltimate importance to 
the human person with his freedom, his interests, 
his control over nature, and his hope of the ad- 
v anccmcnt of th e spiritual kinpnm" Thr^^^^^^ co- 
operation with his fellows. ° 

§ 202. Naturalism exhibits a moderation and 
liberality that is not less striking than that of 
ConcMions absolutisiu. This abatement of its 
ofTauraUsm. claims began in the last century with 

FuZm" conceded 

Principles. there is an order other than that 

of natural science; but this order was held to be 
innctressiblo to human knowledge. Such a theory 
is essentially unstable because it employs prin- 
ciples which define a non-natural order, but re- 
fuses to credit thorn or call them knowledge. The 

* Th'iB moveiTKint bepjan as a criticism of Hegelianism in 
behalf of the Inuuau pernonality. Cf. Andrew Seth: Hegelian- 
um and PermnaLity; Man and the Cosmos; Two Lectures on 
Theism. G. H. Howison: 7^he Limits of Evolution. The 
important writings of the more independent movement 
are: William James: The Will to Believe, H. Sturt, editor: 
i*ersonal Idealumf Philosophical Essays by Eight Members 
of Oxford University^ F. 0. S, Schiller: Humanism. Henri 
Bergson: Essoi mr les donn^es immidiates de la conscience; 
Malika d mknoire. This movement is closely related to that 
of Pragmatism. Bee under § 203. 
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aj^noHtic i.s in the posit inn of ono who 

known of nn imknnwuiih* wnrM. rrosont-dav 

iiatiiraliHin in tnore ('inaniiapa't. It hnn 
itnelf in bringiiif^ in light that in thn vjtv pro^ 
mhirc^ of Hoioniai which, b'cniiHo it }m»4pf<‘rniinoH 
wluit natnrc shall 1 h% cannot }«» iiu*hnlcd witliin 
nailing To tliis intorcst is (Inc the redisfan-cry 
of thc^ rational fouinIntionH of acicnco. If was 
airnady knowii in the Hf‘vct)if<s»nfh century that 
exact HciiUicc does not flifTcr radically frotri niafhc- 
nuiti<*H, as inatlHunaticH iloea in4 dlfT«w rndicidly 
from logic, MatlicmaticH and mcchnnicH an* mnv 
being Hulanilfed to a critical ex^unination wluch 
roveak the definitionH ami iiujdituif u{Hm 
which they wni, and iht' genernl rtdafion of tltcHn 
to the fimdamental elernentH and lUHtmaiticH of 
thongbtJ 

^ €f. Bcrtmnd Huiicll : c/ 

Vol. L Among tho mort* Impitrtiint writiiigii of this m«na'- 
mtmt are the following; CMniienpl Bmno; Ffrrpitikfirr ih 
Maihimatiqmf. pnbliihed by the Hm$tm dt nmfpnmfim, 
Tom. I“IV. lUcImrd I)«Hieklnd; IFoit mnd umi mdim 
die Zahknf (lw»rg Cantor; (Mmdlag^wn nnrr aitqmimmn 
MmnigfalHgknkkhm, l*o\tk Couturat; De tinfini 
fmdique, and articbi In Bmme de Meiuphgmque §( de Murnh, 
A. N. Whitehead: A Tmaiim m Ummfmi Algeiim. IMnrkh 
Herts;: Du Prindpim der Meehanik, #ilenri I*c»lficar4: Aa 
Semm $t l*Mypeihim. For the bearing of thf«i iiivwillga- 
tioM on philosophy » mm Roy re; The Bemwm 0 / dm ldfe«l# In 
Sewnm, Vol XX, No. 510. 
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§ 203. This rationalistic tendency in natural- 
Recognition ism is balanced by a tendency which is 

of the Will. _ 

Pragmatism, moro empirical, but equally subversive 
of tlie old ultra-naturalism. Goethe once wrote: 

'' I have observed that I hold that thought to be true 
which is fruitful for me, , When I know my 

relation to myself and to the outer world, I say that I 
possess the truth.'' 

Similarly, it is now frequently observed that all 
kn owledge is /mmanZy fruitful;, and it is proposed 
• tfia t this shall be regarded as the very criJgxiQXl <>f 
trut h. According to this '•principle science as a 
whole, even knowkeUge as a whole, is primarily a 
human utility. The nature which science defines 
is an artifact or construct. It is designed to ex- 
press briefly and conveniently what man may prac- 
ti(ailly expect from his environment. This ten- 
dency is known as pragmatism. It ranges from 
systematic doctrines, reminiscent of Fichte, which 
seek to define practical needs and deduce knowl- 
edge from them, to the more irresponsible utter- 
ances of those who liken science to shorthand,^ ^ ® 
and mathematics to a game of chess. In any case 
pragmatism attributes to nature a certain depend- 
ence on will, and therefore implies, even when it 

* Tho term used by Karl Pearson in his Grammar of Science. 
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not Hvo\\% that will with it^ jiiM*uliur {winoi]>loH 
or valnoH cannot Ih» reducer] to the Htius of nature. 

In short, it would he more true to say that ruiturf^ 
oxpreHHr\s will, than tliat will expresses nafun\® 

^ 204. Studn tlauL in the contiuu jH»rnry ecleefi* 
cimii as the central prohleiu i»f ineta- 

physi(‘H. lltcre are nn/nm/iV/c and rho 
Eptomoiogy. (Itvtdtmlisflr IctidetieieH In nlistih^ilsm : 
raiionalisfte am! vfhiml tendencies in nnturnlimi : 
and finally the inde{5endent and spontaneous move 
imaits of permnn! idvailsm and pnttjmntism. 

iSince, tlu* rise of the Kantian niu! post KutOian 
philnw)ph%% metaphysics and epistemology havf* 
maint4Hned relatiims S(» intimate that ilte present *' 
atato of the former cannot 1«» idiaracterized with 
out Eotne rcfcnmcc to the present state iif thi* 
latter* IndecKl, the very issui's Ujwm whi«di m<‘ia^ 

* The important Kaglmh writ»ri|i:s of tho n^cinR iadr- 
pcaalcnt movement known as mr>) C, 8. Prirro; 

Ulmiratmm nj tim Lt^c o/ in A'n'cnfv 

MmUhbj^ VoL XI L W,. Tiw l^ngnmiif Mrthml, in 

Jmrnal of Fhii(mnphif ^ pnyfhaUtff^f^ and SrimHfh 
VoL I; Hummmm ami Truths In Miml, VoL XI 11, X* 8.; Thtt 
Emencs af Humanimn, in dmir, o/ Fhii,^ ami *Sr, 

Mdh./Val II (with Ifildajgmphy); Th^ tViH ta HrlimA J«din 
Daway: Shidm in fh^<rtip W^'ahlwtdl: Pmymaiimit 

In MindfVoh'XXY^, N. 8. Bmn also literaittm oti jwfMmmi 
tdealmn^ § 20L A similar Uaulancy him api'K^aml In Priiiirc 
in Herpon, I.i©Royi Milhaud, md In ticrmaiiy In Simiiicl, 
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physicians divide are most commonly those pro- 
voked hy the problem of knowledge. The counter- 
tendencies of naturalism and absolutism are always 
connected, and often coincide with, the episte- 
mological opposition between empiricism, which 
proclaims perception, and rationalism, which pro- 
claims reason, to be the proper organ of knowl- 
edge. The other great epistemological controversy 
does not bear so direct and simple a relation to the 
central metaphysical issues, and must be exam- 
ined on its own account. 

§ 205. Tlie point of controversy is the depend- 
ence or indcpcndepco of the object of knowledge 
ThoAntagonis-eii ^10 stato of knowledge; idealism 
maintaining that reality is the knower 
Content of mind, realism, that 
Tendency in ])eing kiiown is a circumstance which 
Idealism. appertains to some reality, without 
being the indispensable condition of reality as 
such. Now the sophisticated thought of the pres- 
ent age exliibita a tendency on the part of these 
opposite doctrines to approach and converge. It 
has been already remarked that the empirical ideal- 
iain of the Berkeleyan typo could not avoid tran- 
scending ‘itself. ]3ume, who omitted Berkeley’s 
active spirits, no longer had any subjective seat or 
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locus for the perceptions to which Berkeley ha<i 
reduced the outer world. And perceptions whicb- 
are not the states of any subject, retain only thei^ 
intrinsic character and hecome a series of elementB- 
When there is nothing beyond, which appears, ar)-<3. 
nothing within to which it appears, there ceases 
to he any sense in using such terms as appearance^ 
phenomenon, or impression. The term sensatioxx 
is at present employed in the same ill-considered 
manner. But empiricar idealism has come grad-XX- 
ally to insist upon the importance of the contexxL 
of perception, rather than the relation of perceX^*" 
tion to a self as its state. The f erms element axx<l 
experience, which are replacing the subjectivistsics 
terms, are frankly realistic.^^ 

§ 206 . There is a similar realistic trend in -tlic*! 
development of absolute idealism. The 
ReaHsiic Hegelian philosophy was notably ol>- 
^ jective. The principles of developrrxoiit % 
mi^ception^^ which it centres were conceived l>y 
of Expenence. Hegel himseK to manifest themsel‘VC5« 
most clearly in the progressions of nature and 
tory. Many of Hegel’s followers have been. Ic^d 
by moral and religious interests to emphasize oo»- 

Cf. Ernst Mach: Analysis of Sensation. Translatioxii l 
WiUiams. 
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sciousness, and, upon epistemological grounds, to 
lay great stress upon the necessity of the union of 
the parts of experience within an enveloping self. 
But absolute idealism has much at heart the over- 
coming of relativism, and the absolute is defined 
in order to meet the demand for a being that shall 
not have the cognitive deficiencies of an object of 
finite thought. So it is quite possible for this 
philosophy, while maintaining its traditions on the 
whole, to abandon the term self to the finite sub- 
ject, and regard its absolute as a system of rational 
and universal principles— self-sufficient because 
externally indepeiident and internally necessary. 

« Hence the renewed study of categories as logical, 
mathematical, or mechanical principles, and en- 
tirely apart from their being the acts of a think- 
ing self. 

Furthermore, it has been recognized that the 
general demand of idealism is met when reality is 
regarded as not outside of or other than knowledge, 
whatever be true of the question of dependence. 
Thus the conception of experience is equally con- 
venient here, in that it signifies what is imme- 
diately present in !^owledge, without affirming it 
to consist in being so presented.^^ 

Cf. F. H. Bradley: Appearance and Reality. 
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§207* Anri at tiiia point iOonliHio inrf, hy a 

latti'r-fiay Thv traditional inofii'rn rnal- 

umMk springing frotn DrHi'iirf«»a wm 

dnnliafir% It wan anpjawini fliaf n^alitj 

Thi to- jij iti4oIf wiia f'HHt'nfiiilh* nxfrE'-inonfaL 
maistnct *■■ ' 

PhiioMphy. nii,{ j]„5,, jindcr ihi* nt'ocNMify fsf iMntip; 

n'pW'Hcntfd or nnsircjiffHcnti'd iti thntigJtt. 
Hut. flu^ (itw! of tln'W' (dti’miUivi'!* U dognmtir, in 
Unit llmngJit I'lin iu‘%'<’r t<'Ht tho vuHdity of !!.•* rtdu* 
tinn to tlint wliicdi in |K<r|H'timlly outxiilo of if ; 
wliiin till' oUior in ugnoHtir, uroviding only for thn 
knowlciign of « world \if aiijKntriinfo, nn inijirojHT 
knowU'dgn thut ih in fiiot not Miowlodgo nt nil. 

But ronliHin in not nw'nnnriiy dunlintic, ninco it , 
roquirofi only that Indng nhull not ln« <liqn'ntlonl 
upon boing known. Furthonuoro, nimr I’liipiri- 
pistn is congonial to naturnlimu, it in an oany atop 
to say that nature i« diroptly known in {sorpoption. 
This first takes the form of po«itivi«m, or the 
theory that only such nature an mn Ite direotly 
known oan be really known. But thi« ngnoatio 
provision for an unknown world beyond, inevitably 
fnllfi aw'ay and leaves renlilf/ ns Ihnl whirh is 
directly knoicn, hut not conditioned by knowledge. 
Again the term experience i« the moat usefnl, and 
provides a common ground for idealistic realism 
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with, realisiic idealism. A new epistemological 
movement makes this conception of experience its 
starting-point. What is known as the immanence 
'philosophy defines reality as experience, and means 
by experience tbe subject matter of all knowledge 
— ^not defined as sucb, but regarded as capable of 
being such. Experience is conceived to be both 
in and out of selves, cognition being but one of 
the special systems into which experience may 
enter.^^ 

§ 208. Does this eclecticism of the age open 
any philosophical prospect? Is it more than a 

The interpre- general’ 'compromise — a confession of 
tationofTra- ’Q2iTt of each and every 

diUon as the ^ 

Basis for a radical and clear-cnt doctrine of meta- 

New Con- 
struction. physics and epistemology ? There is 

no final answer to such a question short of an in- 

Cf. Carstanjen: Richard Avenarius, and his General 
Theory of Knowledge, Empiriocriticism. Translation by 
H. Bosanquet, in Mind, VoL VI, N. S. Also James: Does 
Consciousness Exist f and A World of Pure Experience, in 
Jour, of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., VoL I; The Thing and 
its Relations, ibid., VoL II. 

The standard literature of this movement is unfortunately 
not available in English. Among the more important writ- 
ings are: R. Avenarius: Kritik der reinen Erfahrung; Der 
menschliche Welthegri^, and other works. Joseph Petzoldt: 
Einfiihrung in die Philosophic der reinen Erfahrung. Ernst 
Mach: Die Analyse der Empfindung und das Verhdltniss des 
PhysischenzumPsychischen,2.Auff. Wilhelm Schuppe:(?n£«d- 
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<IojH*nt1ont; (»(>nHtru<45<ni, and Huvh irnmnlnm wovild 
flu* h<*o}h‘ of tin* proH(*nf Iiut 

thero is an ovid<‘ni iutorpTotutiini «>f tradition that 
HUggoHtH a poHHihh* husiH f<tr atndi <»on.str!if4ifai. 

2()th SirppoH4^ it to 1«‘ |i 2 :ranf<H{ that tho oafo- 
gori'CB of natun^ urn quito Una 

th® Truth of wotih! nuatu that thorn might roiicndv- 

the Phyilcal , , , . , i ' t t 

but uiny iH* a Htriotly phyniral <»r<inr, g<»v- 

Fttilur® of At- ^ 11 1-1 . , , 

tempt to H®- mmd <mly hy im^fauinHad prinoiploB, 
hy tho morn gonoral lotgioal and 
mathnnmtif*al pritmipliu Tht' lH>dy t>f physioal 
sohatco HO oxlnnd<‘<l m to iiadudo autdt gnnnral nttn- 
onpiiouH an idontitVi dilhTnm^t'r numlH^r^ ipiniify^ 
ttpaoe, an<l timn, ia tho a<»<»omit of nurh an ttrdnr* 
Thin ord(‘r ntaal luivo no valim, am! ihhhI not \m 
known. Bnt roality m a whoh^ in nvidnntly n<tt 
aunh a Btrietly physical ortlt^r, fnt the dtdinitifm of 
the phyBieal order involvtm tint rejoction of many 
of the most familiar of cxjK^ricncCj ancli 

an its value and its Ijoing known in (‘oniadous mdvos. 
Materialism, in that it pro|K>scB to conctuvo tim 
whole of r<adity as physical, nmst attempt to rci- 

rim Erkmnirmnthetm0 und I^ik> Fri<Htrit»h Camtindci'n 

Einffihrung in dw ** Kritik drr winm l^fahrung** -an 

tioii of Avwmrius. Alsoarilrltw hy this alwva, H. Willy, It. v. 
Bahubert-Soldcni, and othiirg, in the Vwrldjnkr«mhrift fUr 
m$Mmmhafilidk$ Phihmphu, 
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duce tlie TesiduuiQ to pliysical terms, and with no 
hope of success. Goodness and knowledge can- 
not he explained as mass and force, or shown to he 
mechanical necessities. 

§ 210. Are we then to conclude that reality is 
not physical, and look for other terms to which we 
Truth of may reduce physical terms ? There is 

Psychical Re- 
lations, but no lack of such other terms. Indeed, we 

Impossibility 

of General could as fairly have begun elsewhere. 

Reduction \ • 

to Them. inus some parts oi experience compose 
the consciousness of the individual, and are said 
to he known hy him. Experience so contained is 
connected hy the ^^eial relation of being known 
together. But this relation is quite indifferent to 
physical, moral, and logical relations. Thus we 
may he conscious of things which are physically 
disconnected, morally repugnant, and logically con- 
tradictory, or in all of these respects utterly irrel- 
evant. Subjectivism, in that it proposes to con- 
ceive the whole of reality as consciousness, must 
attempt to reduce physical, moral, and logical rela- 
tions to that co-presence in consciousness from 
which they are so sharply distinguished in their 
very definition. ,,The historical failure of this 
attempt was inevitable. 

§ 211. But there is at least one further start- 
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tiu! onr» iMlnptrj] l»y I 1 m* nin^i sulitk! 
and elalKmito of all roofint^iruotivo j>liiIno»]ih.i(‘H» 

Truth of L{>izi(*fd liot/raHil i<‘H uro ovid<‘iitlv nail 

Logical and ^ 

Ethical l*rin~ lutdiort or HolvoH, It IM }m t<) 
CIpIfK. 

Vaiidiiyof dotlno iraHoral fv|H‘a of iidVrraco, an 
Xdtai of , 

Farftction* woll HH (‘(Clipart and inforriulty 

hut Impogsl- 

hiiity of Da- Hury HvafoinH anoh hh of roathf^- 

dueing th© , , r t » * • 

WhokofKx- niafioH. I iioro ih a pori<*otiy diHlin- 

fronUL giunhalik* alraiii <d piiro rafioMality in 

tla^ nnivi'rmL Whothor or not it ho poHnihlo h> 
<*'oii<’<*ivo a jairc* rationality nn solf aulwiaiontt iuaa- 
nnidi an tfii'rt! am th‘gm’K it in at any ruto {Kmailila 
to faintadva* of a niajciinuin of’ rufionidity. But 
aimilariy thorn aro of niorid goodnoHH, It ^ 

is {K)HHil)lo hi dofino with morn nr loan nmntmm a 
morally |H*rfout iH>rwm^ or an iiloid moral rrmi- 
mimity* Horn tigtiiii it may Ito imjK-maihlo that 
pure and mialloyed gtHHlnoim Hlmuhl roust ituki a 
universe of itself* But that a tmiximum of gtHid- 
B6SS, with all of the aeca3«ia)rkis \vld<di it might 
involvcij sliould Im thus «elf-suhsislriit^ is quiki 
eonmivabliL it is thus possible to define an ahso- 
lute and iwrfwt or<Ior, in whirh logiraf nrwwity, 
the interest of thought, or nmral gcMidncms, t!ie 
interest of will, or both togetlmr, slioulcf l>e reiih* 
izoH to the maximum* Absolutism eoiireivoi real- 
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ity under the form of this ideal, and attempts to 
reconstruct experience accordingly. But is the 
prospect of success any better than in the eases of 
materialism and subjectivism ? It is evident that 
the ideal of logical necessity is due to the fact that 
certain parts of knowledge approach it more closely 
than others. Thus mechanics contains more that 
is arbitrary than mathematics, and mathematics 
more than logic. Similarly, the theory of the evo- 
lution of tl»o ])lanctary system, in that it requires 
the assumption of particular distances and par- 
ticular masses for the parts' of the primeval nebula, 
is more arbitrary’ than rational dynamics. It is 
' impossible, then, in view of the parts of knowledge 
•which belong to the lower end of the scale of ration- 
ality, to regard reality as a whole as the maximum 
of rationality; for either a purely dynamical, a 
purely mathematical, or a purely logical, reahn 
■would bo more rational. The similar disproof of 
the moral perfection of reality is so unmistakable 
as to recpiire no elucidation. It is evident that 
oven where natural necessities are not antagonistic 
to moral proprieties, they are at any rate indiffer- 
ent to them. ly 

§ 212. But thus far no reference has been made 
to error and to evil. These are the terms which 


•US 


i lii; Ali’HO.V'H TI> {•Hll.t'St »i'HV 


file iiicaU i>f rnti«in;ility iiikI y'lMdiiic--! nnr-it n-jindi- 
iif«* if titfv arc t(i retain tlndr iiicaiiiiif'. Ncvit 

Error »nd E»ili I'ulifaitM lllcIH and 

nav.dad.urv tlaan. W.> liavn 

H€duc «4 to » • 

tht Umi alrratly foliowml tin* I’tlnrtH uiiii‘h 

itlraliHUi iia8 liUMli* tn nhtav llutf {«'r- 

{{Hdhm iTtHf, anti that funml 

i‘vil. 1 h it rfinri‘ivnl4i’ that Hia»h 
nhouhi In* f a !ii|y:lirr to 

inako 11 n‘ {iritu’iplt* of <aait rjoiiaftoii fla* vi^ry lottal 
of rationality. What wan fortnrrly orror U now 
iinliH{H*nHahlo to tntth. liiif what of tla* now* 
error the tinhnhin<*e<l niHl nu^taken fheMin* tlai 
tinreaohaa! antithef^iM, the Hejitt4‘re4 aia! diHc’oir 
inKiial terniH of tliought f I’lieHe fall outHi<!e the 
new trntli m aur^Iy m tlte ol<l error fell outnide the 
old truth. And the eiiae of moral |L!^H»ilneM.H in pre- 
einely parallel The higluT gmahu^HH may h* m 
defined a«. to- require failure and mu Thua it may 
1 k^ maintained that there can \m no true mmnm 
without struggle, and no true apiriittal eiciiltafion 
exctq>t ihrotigh re|Kmtan(H^ lint whiit of fnilure 
iinrtHletuned, ain unre{Hmtol^ evi! uin*oin{«uiaiit.eiI 
and tinreBolved' I Nothing hiia/laMui giiitietl after 
all but a new definition of p^KKliieaa— am! ii new 
definition of evil And tliia m an othieal^ not a 
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metaphysical question. The problem of evil, like 
the problem of error, is as far from solution as 
ever. Indeed, the very urgency of these problems 
is due to metaphysical absolutism. Tor this phi- 
losophy defines the universe as a perfect unity. 
Measured by the standard of such an ideal uni- 
verse, the parts of finite experience take on a frag- 
mentary and baffling character which they would 
not otherwise possess. The absolute perfection 
must by definition both determine and exclude the 
imperfect. Thus absolutism bankrupts the uni- 
verse by holding it accountable for what it can 
never pay. 


§ 213. If the attempt to construct experience 
in the special terms of some part of experience be 
CoUective abandoned, how is reality to be defined ? 

It is evident that in that case there can 

tne universe 

as a Whole. definition of reality as such. It 


must be regarded as a collection of all elements, 
relations, principles, systems, that compose it 
All truths will be true of it, and it will be the 


subject of all truths. Reality is at least physical, 
psychical, moral, and rational. That which is 
physical is not necessarily moral or psychical, but 
may be either or both of these. Thus it is a 
commonplace of experience that what has bulk and 
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Wf'ight niuy i*r iiuiy iit»f W pw«K iui4 tniiy nr iimy 
liot kiiinviL Hiiailurly, that wfiinh jH.yrliinul 
iiinv or may im! Tr phy^^irnS, iiinrak nitinnul; 
ami that whioli in oa^ral nr rutioiut! may i»r may 
Bot bo plivaioal and jnHyoiiioiil. Thom in, thvti, an 
indoi.orminiHiu in iho uni%*orHo, a moro minoiiiouro 
of priiicipioH, in that it tamininH phyttiral^ imy- 
ohioah tnorah logical <irdora, witiion! ladiig in all 
n^HpootHoitlior a phyaioal, a p,Myohh*aI, a morale or a 
logioai noO'OHHityd^'^' Uoality or I'Xp’rioimo ifaolf in 
nr.utrat in tho aonw* of Inniig oxrlnai%*oiy prodoU'r- 
nunoil by lu; ono of thd mn^oriil ayatoioH il camtainj^. 
Hut iho tiiiToronf. aynt^miHof ox'jvrionoo rid'nin thoir 
ajandlic and pro{w^r nainroa, wiflnnit tho rompro- •■ 
miM? whudi IH involvial in all attoinj»ta to oxtond 
8oin« ono nnlil it ahall oinhram thoin all. If aurh 
a nnivorao niHima inoonfanvahly ditmiltory and 
ehaotki am may alwaya ixmiiml oiio’a w4f by <li- 
mRjy eoiBulting <ix|H'irkmtx5 tbiit it u not only 
fcnmil immocliatidy ami imriiflmlivoly^ but 
tiirimci to ami livod in aftnr ovary tlitH>r©lieal 
axeiiraiom 

§ 214. But what impliaaticma for lifo would Im 

“ It li not, of mutmt dwlad that Ihtrt may l»t othur 
ordftfi* inch m, «. g., mt a^itlwtio ordir: or ll»t ilmm may 
bo cloftnlto rnktioiii hotwcs^a %lwm ord«iii» iorti wi# f., 
tha pyoho-pliy steal relatkirn 
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contained in sucli a philosopliy ? Even if it be 
theoretically clarifying, through being hospitable 
Moral impu- differences and adequate to the 

^pwitic arious demands of experience, is 

p^rit^ome account morally 

Good. dreary and stultifying ? Is not its 

refusal to establish the universe upon moral foun- 
dations destructive both of the validity of goodness, 
and of the incentive to its attainment ? Certainly 
not — if the validity of goodness be determined by 
criteria of worth, and if the incentive to goodness 
be the possibility of maMng that which merely 
exists, or is necessary, also good. 

This philosophy does not, it is true, define the 
good, but it makes ethics autonomous, thus distin- 
guishing the good which it defines, and saving it 
from compromise with matter-of-fact, and logical 
or mechanical necessity. The criticism of life is 
founded upon an independent basis, and affords 
justification of a selective and exclusive moral 
idealism. Just because it is not required that the 
good shall be held accountable for whatever is real, 
the ideal can be kept pure and intrinsically worthy. 
The analogy of lo^ic is most illuminating. If it 
be insisted that whatever exists is logically neces- 
sary, logical necessity must be made to embrace 
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that from wliioh it in 4iHtinpn,Hhrd hy 
rtuoli, uH rontnM'lif'tioiu ratTo i‘ta|*irirnl v\iMvnvi\ 
ami error. 11 h» in a t4uirM 

whieh han in trutli forf<‘it4*ii the taiiiH' fif lo^ie, 
Similarly a pK}finf»s^4 (h4ine<i t** mako {wt.MHiltlf' tlie 
clethietitai from if of nirtral ovil or morn! iiaJitfer- 
eiiee kiHes flu* very (iiHliujystUHhinf: }tro|M*rf »»f 
goocinena. llie e<mHei|aenee ia an efhieal neutral- 
ity whieh invuimiatt'H the niorul will. A metU' 
phyaitail neatriilify, on tin* ftfher ham!, alfiaui| 4 :h 
(haiyinf:; lluti reality m aneh in pre^lei^iinei! f<t 

morality "-uial thttH aiTordiii^ no |M»MMilhUfy of an 

etlilenl almolutiHm lH*eomeH flie Irue |j:rouml for 

an eiliieal jutriam, 

lint, Ht’c^ouiily, tht»re ean l»e no laek of 
ineeuiive gmainenn in a tmiverw' wlheh^ tlmugli 
ThuiMitttif# alhgtMidj w in no renp^et ineapahle 
to0M4titM.. laH^oniing gixuL That whieh In me- 
<*hiiiiiieally or logieiilly nrHH^j%Hury_, amt that whieli 
in j.'wyehically premmt, may be ymuL Am! whiit 
ean tlm rmiliziition «)f gfMHlneaa mean if not tiiiit 
what i« natural and naeeaaarj% iietmi! and reiih 
Hhall I'M^ alno giaak Thu worlil la iml gtKirh will 
not Im gocich mendy thrntigh lanng wlmt it ta» but 
i» or almll \m made graal ihrmigh the acwanion of 
goodiitm It m ilm kdbf tlisii thi^ null ia not 
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necessarily^ but may be, good; that tbe ideal is 
not necessarily, but may be, realized; wbicb bas 
inspired every faith in action. Philosophically it 
is only a question of permitting such faith to be 
sincere, or condemning it as shallow. If the world 
be made good through good-will, then the faith of 
moral action is rational ; but if the world be good 
because whatever is must be good, then moral 
action is a tread-mill, and its attendant and animat- 
ing faith only self-deceptJon. Moral endeavor is 
the elevation of physical and psychical existence 
to the level of goodness. 

Relate the inheriJance to life, convert the tradition 
^ into a servant of character, draw upon the history for 
support in the struggles of the spirit, declare a war of 
extermination against the total evil of the world; and 
then raise new armies and organize into fighting force 
every belief available in the faith that has descended 
to you.^'^^ 

Evil is here a practical, not a theoretical, prob- 
lem- It is not to be solved by thinking it good, 
for to think it good is to deaden the very nerve of 
action ; but by destroying it and replacing it with 
good. 

§ 216. The justificafion of faith is in the prem- 
ia 

Quoted from George A. Gordon: The New Epoch for 
Faith, p. 27. 
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iso of ronlitv. For wluif, uffor ulL woni Ik* liio 
moaning of n faitli wliich iloolaros tliuf al! things, 

^ gooil, Ikk!, am! imlilTorimt » aro ovorlast- 

aon of Faiih. juglv am! imoosnarily wluit tla^y aro - 
(nTii if it worn (M>n(4mioji on ]4uloso|)liiral gronmla 
to call that nlHimUc gtHai. Faith haa 

faith is faith in gmaincss or hoanfy. 
Thmi what more jnst ami |K>trnt vmm^ uf i!cH|)aIr 
than the thonght that the ideal inuHt Ik* held am 
mmiitahh* for error, ngHneHS, and evil, or for the 
iiuHITerent neef*sHifieH of nature? Are iileals h* 
1 k»> prir.f'd llie less, ordH^lievinl in the less, when 
tluOK* in no grottml for tladr iiH|Kmelunmit ? I low 
mneh mrm» ImjHdnl for what ia %vorth the hoping, ^ 
that nature alrnnhl clisecrn ideaU and take some, 
Btepa txnvard rcmli/ang theni^ than that ideak 
ahonkt have created tiiaturo-’--Htirh m it in! How 
mncli tetter a report can we give of nattire for ifa 
ideala, than of the ideala for their handiwork, if 
it ho nature I Kmeraon writea: 

^FSnffifo it for the joy of tho univerio that we have 
not arrived at a wall, Imt at intorminahle cHK*atia. Oiir 
life mmm not pmaerit mt much m proK|K*ftive; not hir 
the affaira on which it m waated, hnt m a liliti of thi« 
VMt-flowIng vigor, Mo«t of life laems to Imi mere ad- 

^*Cf. Jamii: The Will Ic Mwmt mmy m TkM Bilmmu 
of Detmninim, pmmm. 
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vertisement of faculty; information is given us not to 
sell ourselves cheap; that we are very great. So, in 
particulars, our greatness is always in a tendency or 
direction, not in an action. It is for us to believe in the 
rule, not in the exception. The noble are thus known 
from the ignoble. So in accepting the leading of the 
sentiments, it is not what we believe concerning the 
immortahty of the soul or the like, but the universal 
impulse to helievej that is the material circumstance and 
is the principal fact in the history of the globe.'' 

§ 217. If God be rid of the imputation of moral 
evil and indifference, he may be intrinsically wor- 
The Worship shipful, because regarded under the 
of God. form of the highest ideals. And if the 
great cause of goodness be in fact at stake, God 
may both command the adoration of men through 
his purity, and reenforce their virtuous living 
through representing to them that realization of 
goodness in the universe at large which both con- 
tains and exceeds their individual endeavor. 

§ 218. Bishop Berkeley wrote in his Com- 
monplace Book ’’ : 

My speculations have the same effect as visiting foreign 
countries : in the end I return where I was before, but my 
heart at ease, and enjoying life with new satisfaction." 

If it be essential to the meaning of philosophy 
that it should issue from life, it is equally essen- 
Essays, Second Series, p. 75. 
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lisil tliui it. nhonli! n4nrn lifi\ Ilyf i\n^ 
nprtii^n of pliilot>^n[>hv with lifo n^f niPun itn 

Thf i»hikMii>- riMluofinn t‘» tho torntr^ ««f lifi* ur^ c*hii- 

phtf «ii(d thi 

Standirdio! <*t‘ivod in t h*' IlUirkot -pljM'l*. PtlilnM,»pliy 
tht Mmrktt- , ' 

pLtct. ojuniof onuinufo tnnn ln<% nnu quirkvn 

ll(i\ withonf nlrviiling nml onni>l»Hi4r if\ ninl will 

llinri'forr lilwavn In^ innnnnnmi^nrul’lo with !ifi' 

namnvly ronmivoil, llriicn flir j»lii!MM«»|4H'r launt 

ahvavH In* uh liftln uin!orMttH»fl hy inrn r»f flu* Htna*! 

an wan Thalns hy thn Tlmnnun !uunlinai4on, Hn 

liaa an innmanim ium! a whH<ii>in |»'ruliar in hin 

pnrajuHiivn. 

Wiaai ha m ravilafl, ha him nnlhtn^ frmmai in wy 
in ititHwar in tha rivilitiaa of hm mivarnarirrt, h»r In' kiiuwa 
nn Haanclab of anyona, and thay ilo not infarawt hint; 
and iharafora ha m !ans:had ni tnr Im ahaainnhiifw; nnd 
whan oihara ara laanp; jiriwHiMl und gloritiad, ha aanmti 
help lanjijhing vary ainaaraty in ih«' Hitnplirdy of tnn haart ; 
and ihia again makaa him hnik liki' a fnitl. Whan ha 
ht'ars a tyrant or king a«logi?i<Hh ht* Umnpn thiit lia m 
liBianing to tha pralmm of mum ka«'|'ji*r of ant t la a iiwina- 
ht'fd, or nhapharth or aowharth h lunng |.*riii«kl for 
tfu! qtianiity of milk whtah ha «f(tit»«»r.aH from fliam; find 
ha ramarkH tliiit tha araiiiura whom thay fand, iind out 
of wiiom ttn\y tha wanlth, m nt n Inm Irfiatfihh' 

and morn inBidioua natnra. Than, iigfiiii, ha fth^irvaa 
that tha groat man in of nacaanity m ill-inanriarad and 
«neduaat.ad a« any ahaphard, for ha hna no Itfiitiira, and 
ha m Hurroundad hy a wall, whiah iw Ida moiinliitto|»#m, 
llaaring of onortitoua lanilad propriatori of tan ihotwind 
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acres and more, our philosopher deems this to he a trifle, 
because he has been accustomed to think of the whole 
earth; and when they sing the praises of family, and 
say that some one is a gentleman because he has had 
seven generations of wealthy ancestors, he thinks that 
their sentiments only betray the dulness and narrow- 
ness of vision of those who utter them, and who are not 
educated enough to look at the whole, nor to consider 
that every man has had thousands and thousands of 
progenitors, and among them have been rich and poor, 
kings and slaves, Hellenes and barbarians, many times 
over/’^^ 

• 

It is not to be expected that the opinion of 
the narrow, keen, little,^ legal mind should 
appreciate the phijosophy which has acquired 
the music of speech,” and hymns ^Hhe true 
* life which is lived by immortals or men blessed of 
heaven.” Complacency cannot understand rever- 
ence, nor secularism, religion. 

§ 219. If we may believe the report of a con- 
The Secular- temporary philosopher, the present age 
p^sentA^. is made insensible to the meaning of 
life through preoccupation with its very achieve- 
ments : 

'' The world of finite interests and objects has rounded 
itself, as it were, into a separate whole, within which 
the mind of man can#fortify itself, and live securus ad- 
versus deosy in independence of the infinite. In the 

Plato: ThecBtetus, 174-175. Translation by Jowett. 
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nf h?t*« fH’fnt ff>riin?u^ it'^f’lf nn pvpt^ 

IkhIv of .Hi’irniv, wfurli. frarini' mil ihr nT'i- 
tiou of thirigH t»» tinifo iirvrr ixudn it 

fifiry fiopk for n nr nri i‘fMl to itH iiifinit<^ 

marten of |)lirnf»iiirnn, iio*! whi^'h thr rliuirm of 

thoolopjy wifli tho Haying of tin* af»trnonnior, dn not, 
nood that hy|HitlioHii«/ In tho ,H| 4 if'rr of artwn, numh 
tho roinph'xity of natdorn lifo pro? 4 initH a f 1100*^2^01 jMolaftHi 
inioroHts, rro?idii|^ oarh othvr in wny*^ too Hnhtlo tr? traro 
out intor(*Hta roiiinioroial, madfd, and |t*»iitirid in pur- 
<nio or othrr of whioh tho indtvidtnd may find 
am|>Iu (Kanjpation for hia ox.lHfonoo, without cvit focliiui; 
thn iuhhI of any rnturn U|)on Idmarlf, or mauuK any roanoii 
aak whHhor tlna rndlnaa ainvmg haa any 

meaning or «d>jnrt la’yitnd ifaidf/’** 

§ 220. TImro in no dignil^v in livit^g o^cvjit 
it 1m in fin' ardmnn im^Honro of fin' tuiivor'^o; nnd^ 
Ttii«v*u«of only (Htnfoniplation min Huinnnm mt*h a 

C<»aif m|>kUoa " . . 

for Uf«. pnwnum. Momovor^ l!n» no^ononj^ muHt. 

kuiot infrocinont, for ininin^ry la ahort and viHiiuiH 

fade* Trni!i d<mB not r«Hjniri% howomr* fo Ih' fo!'^ 

lowod out of tho world, Tltoro In 11 HfaH'itlnfivo 

dotttoliinont from lifo whirh \n loan roiirii|yji*otw, 

emm if more noWo^ than %vorldUiioaa, Bneli m 

Danto’H eKiiit.od Init mcMiiinvnl iirfolhaduitliHiii. 

And it may Im miid that (aa trim frirnclKhi|i Imiwimn 
men eonsiata in fmf*h wholly kivyig tho otlirrl the inie 
philoiopher lovea every part of wialotin and wiarlom 


** E* CaW: Liim$itm md ¥oL I, pp. 2 IS’ 4 lit. 
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^v-ery part of the philosopher, inasmuch as she draws 
0^11 to herself, and allows no one of his thoughts to wander 
■to other things.” 

though, as Aristotle thought, pure contem- 
plation be alone proper to the gods in their per- 
fection and blessedness, for the sublunary world 
fliis is less worthy than that balance and unity of 
faculty which distinguished the humanity of the 
Greek. 

Then,” writes Thucydides^ “we are lovers of the beau- 
tiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manhness. Wealth we employ, not for talk 
and ostentation, but when these is a real use for it. To 
avoid poverty with u^is no disgrace; the true disgrace is 
in doing nothing to avoid it. An Athenian citizen does 
not neglect the State because he takes care of his own 
liousehold; and even those of us who are engaged in busi- 
ness have a very fair idea of politics. We alone regard a 
man who takes no interest in public affairs not as a 
tiarmless, but as a useless character; and if few of us are 
originators, we are all sound judges, of a policy. The 
great impediment to action is, in our opinion, not discus- 
sion, but the want of that knowledge which is gained by 
discussion preparatory to action. For we have a peculiar 
power of thinking before we act, and of acting too, 
whereas other men are courageous from ignorance, but 
liesitate upon reflection.” 

Thus life may be broadened and deepened with- 
out being made thki and ineffectual. As the civil 

Translation by Jowett. Quoted by Laurie in his Pre- 
Christian Educationj p. 213. 
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(*f>nnninutY Ia rclatnl Im tin* privatx^ 

iiit(‘n‘s!s, sr» thr rnnuninuty of i!a* urnvc*rsr is r«'- 
latcMl to tlio (*ivil ruirnntniify. 'Fhorr is ii riti»ni- 
j^liip in this hirp*r roinnnniity \vlui4i n'<juiros ii 
wider and ninre paierMUs infere-f, rnnfed in a 
det'iHT and na»n' <juiet ndleetiuiL 4'1 h* world, how* 
cn’iT^ is Tint f<» he left hehiin!* hut served witli a 
IH’W seiise of proportion, with the jM«<»nliar forfi- 
Pnie ami reverenee wineh an* the pn^sT fruits 
of philosophy. 

“TIuh is that whi<’h will indeed dignify and f*\ali 
kuowlrdg{% if eontemplalron and {Miitai fuay he tnore 
nearly and straitly c’onjoined anti uniteti ft»ge!her than 
they have In'en: a eonjnnetion like unto that of fin* two 
highest pliuuds: Saturn, tin* planet of rent anti eonteue ♦ 
plalitm, atui Jupiter, the planet of eivi! staiety and 
a(‘tiwid^ 

^ Bueun: Advanrnnrnt af i.rurnimj^ lhw»k t. 
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Maeswali.: Short History of Greek Philosophy. (Brief and 

clear.) 
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OIHLK HlUXVnX 


WlNHELri ANn : H fi/ A ririrnf Ph^hr^nphy. I’miinlniion hy 
('u.««hina!J. tV^TV urmniir miA nrhularly; 
tiho hrirf.i 

Zrllre; Prr-Sffrrniu' /Vn/i*sM;>/rv. Traa^lafion In* AH^’vin'. 

Sormirn nnd thr St'hthdM. 'rriui^Inf ion hv 

Roirlirl il'ullfuni nrrntnfr. } 

GoMFEftx: Grrfk Thiukrrx, TrnnulatrO Rv in ffnir 

voinine’^. tVrry fnli; r.H|>f'riiiilv oii Piato.. Ctf^ra 

no further Omn Plafn.i 

HtniNT/r: Eariy Purk Phthh^nphy, fFratifsIaf iona of fmii;- 

ininitu, with <'oninM'ntiit>vO 

FAiUHAN'Ea: Th^ Eirnf Phthififydtrr^ nf fyVrrrv, lTmnwktt<nm 
of with roininrnfarv I 

TtfKNRu: o/ Phtln’i^tphy (I'krrIIrnt arroinit of 

HrhoIiiAt it* phili wtpUy , ) 

IlOYor/. Thi* o/ Mf^drrn i^hdnAnphy, I'Vory ilhnnin- 

ating itPftidut’forv f'X|x<»‘tfion of lofnlorti itiralmtn.) 
¥ AhVKf.simuui iitnti*ry nj M(*drrn Phih^xtytlvp 
HoRrraiNtj: o/ Mmirrn Phihmiphy, IVati^lation !iy 

Mt^yrr, in two voluinrn, il*uU mnl gtHnl.J 


INDEX 


Atmomrr., tivo, 307, 309, 332, 
391, 392, 4(K), 404; bdng, 
308; wO)Hianco, 312; idetU, 
32<^; Hpirit, 349 (note), 368 
fL; muuL 349 (note), 368, 
380, 322 ff. 

AimoLnTH Idealihm, diap. xi; 
g(ni(*ral nu'.auingj 177, 349 
Cnotr), 400; of, 349, 

305, 385, 4 1 1 , 416 ; opiwtomol- 
ogy of, 30H ff. ; art related 
to Kant, 3»S0; direct argu- 
ment for, 383 ; et,hi<^H of, 386 
ff. ; religion of, 390 ff. ; of 
prertent day, 402 ff,, 410, 

AiwoLtiTK liKAr.iHM, cUap. x; 
general nnaming, 306 (note), 
400; eiHrttemology 339; 
etldert of, 342; r<4igioin of, 
346; eriineirtjn of, 338, 416. 

Aim'rn4<*T, the, 139. 

Arrtvvvr, 209, 285, 205. 

.d’lrtTitKTKS, 189. 

AoNort'noirtM, 168, 252 ff. 

ANAXAOotiArt, 239;cpioted, 162. 

ANAXU'iANorjt, 224. 

ANrtr;nM, Haint, 200. 

AHTnnonoMoniunnM, 109* 

Ai*iu<r.<.3ATioN, 25, 402. 

AiOrtTomr., in formal logic, 186; 
ethicrt tjf, 195, 345; p«y- 
ehiihtgv of, 208; philo«)phy 
of, 3 o4, 332 ff. : an<l Plato, 
333, 336: and Bninom, 336; 
tmliit4nno!ogy of, 339 ; r<4igiou 
<»f, 346, 4;^; on evil. 353. 

Atomiiim, 166, 229. Also see 
under Lmuoii»t»w, and Dk- 
Mtummm* 

Anmnm, 62. 

Arrmntnm, in Spinom, 312 ff, 

AuatmTiNis, Baxnt, on com- 
murdon with Oml, ^8; on 
pietism, 195: hk oonception 
of «i4f, 372. 

Automatiim, 248, 


Baai., religion of, 88. 

Bacon, Fkancis, on thought 
and action, 430. 

Balfour, A. J., on materialism, 
264. 

Beauty, in aesthetics, 189: in 
Plato, 327, 332. 

Being, Eleatic conception of, 
308 ff. 

Belief, key to definition of re- 
ligion, 58 ; general characters 
applied to religion, 59 ff. ; in 
persons and dispositions, 62; 
examples of. religions, 66 ff. ; 
object of religions, 65, 82, 
« 97 ; relation to logic, 182, 183. 

Bicntham, 262. 

Berkeley, on idealism, 176; 
relation to common -sense, 
267; his refutation of ma^ 
tcrial substance, 275 ff. ; epis- 
temology of, 277, 296, 369; 
theory of mathematics, 279; 
his spiritualism, 280, 284, 
292; his conception of God, 
284, 293; ethics of, 302; re- 
ligion of, 304. 

BumnnsM, 78. 

Cause, in science, 131 ; God as 
firrtt, 203; of motion, 231 ff.; 
Hpirit art, 293 ff. 

CiiRirtTiANiTY, persistence of, 
76; essence of, 86; develop- 
ment from Judaism, 94; 
ethics of, 195, 198, 386; idea 
of God in, 200 ff., 205; em- 
phasis on self-consciousness 
m, 372. 

Comte, 116. 

Contemplation, 428. 

Conversion, 69 ff. 

Corporeal Being, 224: proc- 
esHOs of, 225 ; Berkeley's 
critique of, 278: historical 
conceptions of, 229. 
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< T'linr^r, fh#‘, • ti 
<'MH\fra.O( + v, jKrtiffjti 

nf. I. Ml, llirrluuii'ini II?, 1 1 * I, 
fdi'nln^ y m, IiVI . 

(‘( jH.w« iH, i»rrgin ffft '*? 

< 'iii ri*' \.i, Mt titfn\ if 
ClN'l? IHM, 'JMi, 

All ■!«>*, 

ivi |»hil»i‘'w»j 4 ?»'f i^^'K *!» 
ff. , ir?f'Jii»in]^t *4 H-"' 

li^rinr '|;l, })kt>«l 

I'htniuy* l-i. Mi, 

h}?< VTiinll *4 I hr* t«f lifni, 

4 i», ?»u 

I Hit WIN. ;m)|, 
iU'iHM, 'jm 7 , 

I I’t ' 2 i 7 . .M'-i-d la'-m 

I \n-n .111, f>fi *4 

1*4, ♦Ity^hnlM »4, 
’ 272 , -ll**. hi's UuHjrv ♦*! 
ninl tisfiffrt, 2 ' 2 *.i , nni**tiia 
» 4 , !«! 4 s , t#!/ 

»in* 4 */.%, ht«^ «4 

Mf, a 7 i, 

in llfito, lU 

]llf’'P;rl, Hlil. 

2 ftP. 

167. 

imi nf IWurtr^. * 212 , iVi. 
iHrrt, tim* im, imi 

Kri.r.c’tirm.M, ftmirinj«»r»fv* 

mm rr„ 4ui, 

Ki.itAiir?! Htv wnli^r Pmmp.n^ 
IMK«, nti<l ytP'Mih. 

nil ^iftft; nti 

uniittp, 3114 ; im Rli»* 4 nt*% 
31 ) 2 ; nn nw'ppilfv* 3 i) 3 ; «m 
Imlli, 424 , 

grrii'ml 

IIIH; In |H 7 ; Mi iminrisM- 
lum, 'iMi 11 , ; «*f } 4 m''kn, 274 ; 
nf lytMpy, 274 tl 
Knunut, flnvnlnnjrnnni nf, mm* 
m^illun tif, Ullll ff. 
t^.pmrKMnmm, rpl^iflnn in 
inttiMthyplw, tBll; ilriftnlljimi 
nf, tfl 4 ; fiititlitinpuiiil |.in»b- 
Iniiw yf, 172 ; »rgwiiiriii 


f'*r ; nf iiAftt.-* 

TAls=>n», 2iH, If,;’/*/. <-,f 

I 27 A, .111. .IT.'?. f*f 

1 n- j k rl»' V" , 2 7 7 , Iff . f «f al>,. 

r» 34'l. 371 , ?»f 

I r-if-iiu/. -Un. ,U} , ,4 I’IhIm, 

lijiii, 311, j'f IMn*)*'. .’iTfi, Ilf 

;My, .ui , f.f 

Inf#’ MM, .iiVH If.; 

ftf 1 1 ’.it", $f*H If 

1 ’i rnN ti , fhv, .y 
■I . rni n, 2 Jn 

1 vifit 't, i#-h?ifi*‘n f#* inr.f 
n'.i=5, 1 71 , I'Wis If 

?n }?•■ INI; 

*|»4iinfi«‘n »'f, M*! . 

|.ri •! ilf'ijs ■? nnil f 
MM it . f.| M-i;*, MM; 

«.f Mf*., ,4 

nsitiif aljistn, '/.7H II , t.f tinb 
?ri'M Viffn. a , >‘l Sf|»i<|»rn 
Imiir-r, ?%rKn!n»-i*f Inr 

in<fi 7*71 , sss>|j'«' ' 

linn in. 3iM , 1 ‘lnr'iM^fln* sn, Mtf,’, 
421. *4 n uijjf 

.442. I'l<3f » .iu«- , 412. »•) Hitint, 

4HlM “4 f.'UfMlf#'' 

14 ' n If n* «*f nsfi, in. 7 , 

1411, tii\ 41V, M.in, 

444, 47*2, 4f«.7 || , n? Mtfrk 
472, m fl.luftmlnM'* 
iilrt^hsnn, 4ilV* It^ 

Iff r?:«in«*#. 242 fl , 

*>( 2f«2 

|7 Al'f iiM 'St I , iiit, 411, 412* 
»*|, t»v liiinf, 4.74 

424 . fslw’fiftl ilMrfr-R»f.« nf 
lim hMm iin*l 

MiF niit'wilftr, r|i*»!!tr*i* 2n7 

iMt'ttir* lifN), 4112. 

It , ♦iii#»ir4| nil r*'-* 
liHimi, 7)1, 74 

♦ifir’lMtirriirni #»f r*»n* 
^ rtrlifniti »i|* 241 fl' 
iMinAf, in 441 

F|l>;>i':|M[»Sk|, m rllnra, iwl, 411 . 14 ; 
inniifMtiif^ i»ntl iliwirirp* 211, 

t.hm, m «n»r#ifitw r*f l>l«*|.«»* IM, 
42ft* mf. ti’i, l*»4 

ff. ; Ml. rMiiwiiiili* 

wMli# tik, |friw>firy nl, 
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m a dispomtion from which 
tMmHctiuoiuM'H may be (‘x- 
pecfed, 85; nieanin^ of, in 
rehKton, 87 ; idt'a of, in Juda- 
iwn and (’lirintianity, 1)2; 
wliy hintorical, 102;' kocuu 
n'lation with, 108 ; Ihc; onto- 
logical proof of, 200; <*thi<ral 
and t'piHteinologicai argu- 
nientrt mr, 202; coHmological 
proof of, 203; b'leological 
proof of, 201; rdation to the 
%vorld, in theimii; pantheinm 
and deiam, 205 ft.* will of, 
212; coucepiion of, m tlerlu*- 
l(\V, 281, 21)3 ff. ; conception 
and proof of, in Hpinoza, 
312 ft., 302, 303; conception 
of, in inaio. 331, 352, 301, 
303; cotu’cntion of, hx Leil>- ^ 
ni/,, 33H, 353. AIho mni Ao- 
Mot.tn'j;. 

iloiirnr., on Huino/.a, aiul on 
phiOwophy, ol; on pragma- 
tinnii, 107. 

(loon, f h«*, Iht'oritYtof, in ethicH, 
101 ff. ; and the reaLB20 ff., 
421 ff. 

(Inr.KiK, religion, in llomer and 
laicretinH, 80; idealH, 105, 
lOH, 420. 

CihkKN, '0, IL, quoUnl, 309, 
385 { tufir ). 


ll\r.rHr.n, qnoted, 230, 206. 

llrjjoNWiu, Vo2. 

Hriuri., on Hciencc. V29; philoa- 
ophy <jf, 150, 361 ff. : rcla- 
itnn to Kant, 381 ; mt the al)- 
«olut,e, 3H2; et Inert of, 390, 


llr,iu.fi4TOrt, 308, 
ilwTony, phihmophy of, in 
Ib^eh 30^h 

fbnniKrt, hi« mmconcepiiou of 
relaiioiw of p!iil<»m>phy ami 
wdence, ll5;qw)ied cm eth- 
icrt, 201. 

Ib>moM*tt, 251, 252. 

IloMKM, on (Ireek religion, 90. 
320, 404, 405. 

IftiMK, |««|Uvirtm of, n.5, 377* 
lihenomimatkrn of, 5^3; tnid 
Diwmrte*, 370. 
llt!Xi.«¥, fiontiid, 255, 266* 
225, 


the, in Plato, 326; valid- 
ity of, 416. 

Idealism, various meanings of 
term, 173 (note ) ; meaning of, 
as theory of knowledge, 175 
ff., 409; of present day, 409 
ff. ; empirical, see Subjec- 
tivism, Phenomenalism, 
Spiuitualism ; absolute, see 
Absolute Idealism. 

Ideals, in life, 10 ff.; adoption 
of, 17 ff. 

Ideas, the, in Plato, 329. 

Imaoination, in poetry, 99 ; 
place of, in religion, 80, 97 
ff.; special functions of, in 
religion, 101 ff. ; scope of, in 
religion, 105 ff. ; and the 
personality of God, 110. 

Imitatio Chhisti, quoted, 68. 

Immanence Theory, 412, 413. 

Immortality, 212. 

Individualism, 301, 320, 338, 
404. 

’iXntuitionism, in ethics, 196. 

James, Wii.liam, quoted on re- 
ligion, 65, 71, 305. 

Judaism, development of, 92; 
and Ciiristianity, 94. 

Kant, his transcendentalism, 
177, 356; his critique of 
knowledge, 354 ff., 377 ff.; 
and absolute idealism, 380; 
ethics of, 386. 

Kepler, quoted, 129. 

Knowi^edoe, of the means in 
life, H; of the end, 10; in 
poetry, 27 ff. ; in religion, 82, 
85, 07, 105; general theory 
of, on epistemology, 164 ff.; 
problem of source and cri- 
terion of, 168 ff. ; problem of 
relation to its object, 172 ff., 
277, 340, 351, 368 ff.; rela- 
tion of logic to, 183 ff.; ac- 
count of, in naturalism, 253 
ff. Also SCO Epistemology. 

Ea Mbttrie, quoted, 250. 

La Place, 242; quoted, 241. 

Leibniz, on function of philos- 
ophy, 155; philosophy of, 
333, 336 ff. ; epistemology of, 
839. 
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INDEX 


Ifll. 

jw a f»»r 

tlpnight, C?; »’!♦ 

f) ff. ; finti 

i\; philiwophv (»f 17 ff , i-Vt; 

itirrhajiu'ifcl iliMHiry of, 1* >4 ff j 
rf’tiini of pliilw*|»hv In, 4'^*7 
ff. ; iu, 42H, 

Lockk, p|nMti'niol«*Ky 
lAHiir, oriK»n Sorrattr iiti’fh« 
ml IHi: 4»f» IH2, 

laH; tHitiifioii of, Ih:|, \mrU 
i>t fnrrnnl^ iH4 ft , ; jtr#wmt 
tondnuMOH in, IH7 ff. ; 
hm of, \h\K 

Lrt'ur.iU'H. hiw cTitirWm nf 
Urrpk foIiKtott,, HU 

ff. ; on inprliainnin, 22U, 240. 

MdrAnoAKT,.!. M. K..on 
HOT; *tti thr aliwthlU’, lUO. 
Maoii, E., 2HH; on j»hil*wt|4iy 
lUtd w’iHO’p, 120. 
MAtoiiHANriii;, 370, r 

MAtw’t*» 34H. 

Matj^uiawhm, 2Mf UtMl; Ifpn- 
pral inpiunnii, 223, 414; do» 
vpinptupnt, 224 ff. ; ntnl 
22H; Frpurli, 24U; 
tliiHiry of iniuil in* 2HO. 
MATimMATUi** ino»»rtimrn In 
fitcsinnpp, 132; Inilo in* IHW; 
l4orki4p'y''« ci^nirrufion of* 
27U; «H>nrt*l»Uim of* 

32U, 

ikmof, 311* im 
MAWifSiL TM. 223; mul 

2211; iMirkfwy'n rnfutnOon <*f, 
275 ff. ; in FkUi ii,nti ArinUitlr* 
334. 

M»«ui4Nn*4i, TitiKcmir* 

nid wigniUpiintnt at itn nxtrn- 
«lon k(i t\w wnrkl kr^o* 
20; In UU, 2&; 

iif 2^1 1; of Nwloii 

2J12; i>f oripn of wminw* 
242; of Uk* 244; in Huin«»n» 
tm. 

roklion U* p|4#* 
tnnuilofljy* 150; rokiion 

151, ItMl ff,; litfliuitlnii 
of. 15H; rtilEUoti i»il«»jck, IHH; 
rmtkn to SilTj 

nrenwit toaiJ«idl«Bi m, 3ti 


Mo=T. 4. H,, 2H:I Irjofri. 

MfM». ^nplaioitiMn of in naf^ 
iiralr»«fo, 237. 217 ff, ; r»f <;o«|, 

in IU'rkrkn% 2^-1* 2f'M, 2110; 
niwiolnfo, 3411 (oon’-'i, HoH, 

3H2 ff Al'so undpr Hij.r, 
and 

Mmoi., Ill 313. 

ill i.inOnii* 33H. 
loU, 103, 

Mon.\nrt-ii, and rrlij^lon, 73; 
gr4miHk of* nprordnijii; n> 
linnt* 3oll; mrrnuvo to* 422. 
Ml ortolan, iimr-ral ai’roiint, 
171; |4rhon#’nimnrr*». 2110; 
ly|w of rrligion^, 3UI. 

N%rort4, <*. v., t|noO’d, 2K7. 
NAtt'iiu, Ht'O’.N'rr* trna rria- 
lion®*, of, widi j4nio#»-?|i|iv, 
I Id, n|3»#'ro of, .rrfrrrnrp 
to |ilni***»o|3»v. 117 ff'.; filni* 

nf»o|»|ivof, «f#* iirorf^lnro, 121, 

13X 142, 154, 401 , orkni td, 
m inirrripii. 123 ff, ; 

hut ipn vahin of, l2li, 127, 
143; tool hod and fninknirnt- 
rd roiiPo|»fionj« of. 4«.ki, I2H 
it., iconorai dm rloi^nti'ni of, 

134; innifa of, ato 

MraiU, t:m ff,, 414, vakUfy 
nf, 142, lojuco' wniit* IWH; iti*.. 
V.pioj»«triil of ro|irr|if|onii ni* 

22i* If. ; tronnik of, awmhiig 
to Kant, 355, 37? ; llunw on, 
377 ; |»rrnmnrnrn Wid |»ri^'* 
frm in, 3U7» ff, 

Um'Pmh 'J44* aifi. 

NATtuiAWaM* plmn. vdt. «r*n- 
nmi wnwiilipl, 2i7, 2'23 
IWUi ninittiiif nf, laak «*f, 
24i; nrilirkin nf, 117, 257* 
mii; iif firn^tnt 4li5, 412. 
AUn i«v itnilor MAtriiiAniPiiii* 
nnd Ih.iprri'vmi.i. 

NATtott* IIMI. 244* 3:t7; in 
Ikrkntnv* 2U4; In HtiliiiiiiMi, 
317* in mi. In 

K«it, 377 It . , III wiiiiniit* 
lairnry jiliili-wo|iii¥M 4ill, 
w# NATt*'*i4n 
fttid Hhrvmum, 

MmutfLAU UitPirnimt^ 342, 
jMiw?»^rr¥, i»f will# 311 : ^llilcn 
tif, 343; riiiglmi iif* 3wl, 
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Neo-Fichteans, 402, 403 

(note). 

Neo-Kantians, 403. 

Newton, 232, 235, 242, 355, 
377. 

Normative Sciences, the, 180. 

Omar Khayyam, quoted, 16; 

as a philosopher-poet, 36. 
Ontological Proof, of God, 
200 . 

Ontology, 159. 

Optimism, 104, 388, 422, 424. 

Panpsychism, 176, 238, 285 ff. 
Pantheism, in primitive re- 
ligion, 78; general meaning, 
205 ; types of, 390. 

Parker, Theodore, quoted on ^ 
religion, 67. 

Parmenides, and rationalism, 
168; philosophy of, 308 ff., 
337 ; and Aristotle, 336. 

Pater, Walter, on Words- 
worth, 38; on Cy’renaicism, 
260; on subjectivism, 970. 
Paulsen, Friedrich, ethics of, 
quoted, 302. 

, Pearson, Karl, quoted, 230. 
Perception, Sense-per- 
ception. 

Personal Idealism, 404, 405. 
Personality, of God, impor- 
tant in understanding of re- 
ligion, 62; essential to relig- 
ion? 108 ff. 

Persons, description of be- 
lief in, 62; imagination of, 
101 , 110 . 

Pessimism, 104, 299, 424. 
Phenomenalism, general 
meaning, 176, 267 (note); of 
Berkeley, 272, 275 ff.; of 
Hume, 283 ; various ten- 
dencies in, 281. 

Philosopher, the practical 
TnflTi and the, chap- i; the 
r61e of the, 306;, 426. 
Philosophy, commonly mis- 
conceived, 3 ; of the devotee, 
13; of the man of affa%s, 14; 
of the voluptuary, 16; of life, 
its general meaning, 17 ff., 
153 ; its relations with poetry, 
chap, ii, 112; lack of, m 


Shakespeare, 33; as expres- 
sion of personality, 33; as 
premature, 33; in poetry of 
Omar Khayyam, 36; in poe- 
try of Wordsworth, 38 ff. ; in 
poetry of Dante, 42 ff . ; differ- 
ence between philosophy and 
poetry, 48 ff. ; in religion, 108 
ff.; compared with reli^on, 
112; true attitude of, toward 
science, 116; sphere of, in re- 
lation to science, 117, 395 ff. ; 
procedure of, with reference 
to science, 121, 135, 142, 
154, 160; human value of, 
143, 426 ff . ; can its problem 
be divided? 149, 155; origin 
of, 157 ; special problems of, 
chap, vi, vii; and psychol- 
ogy, 216; peculiar object of, 
308; self-criticism in, 319 
ff., 325; permanence and 
progress in, 395 ff.; contem- 
porary, 398 ff. 

Physical. See Corporeal 
Being, M.iTERiALisM, etc. 

Physiology, 246. 

Piety, description and inter- 
pretation of, 72; in ethics, 
195. 


Plato, on Protagoras, 167, 269, 
270, 298; quoted, on Socra- 
tes, 170, 192, 194; historical 
preparation for, 324; psy- 
chology of, 209; philosophy 
of, 306, 318, 326 ff., 382: 
and Aristolle, 333 ; and 
Spinoza, 318, 335 ; epistemol- 
ogy of, 339, ethics of, 342; 
religion of, 346, 391, 393; on 
evil, 352; on spirit, 359; 
on reason and perception, 
370; on the philosopher, 426. 

Pluralism, general meaning 
of, 159, 163, 419- in ethics, 
302, 421 ff. ; in reli^oi^ 

Poetry, relations with, phi- 
losophy, chaf). ii; as appre- 
ciation, 25; virtue of rineer- 
ity in, 27; the barbarian^ 
In 28; constructive knowl- 
edfee in, 30; difference 1:^ 
tween philosophy and, 48 ff. 

Positivism, on relation of 
philosophy and science, 115, 
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St’KPTK'T.sM, H)r>, 207 ff. See 
nnOer PuHi'rtvi.sM, and Au- 

NOH’I'ICIHM. 

Hi'ni'.i.i.tSii, iniHcniiecptum of 
202; idea of 

(ind in, 201. 

hm panpHyeh- 
iHiu or voiiniianHin, 177, 
2H5 ff. ; univerHalizen HnV>jec- 
tiviMin, 200; niyj-ttieiHjn of, 
20tl; ethien of, 200; reUgion 


of, 202. 

AImo hw ntid(‘r Na- 
TV*u\n Soi!;n«*i;, and Noii- 
MA’rivO Srii'.NfrH. 
HKoroMUMM, of Shakf'Hpeare, 
24; of Perirlean Age, 220; 
of prertent age, 427. 

Sr,T,r, nrtddeiu of, 210; proof of, 
in AngUfOine, 272; proof 
of, in Uf'nrarlen, 274; <ltH^per 
in«»rid of, 2H7: iii eonteinpo- 
rnry pUdoaophy, 411, 412. 
AIh<» w’e Sot i., atul MiNU. 

(’mential 

til hunuun life, 0; dj'^'f-lop- 
tnenl of eoneeptioti m, 2/1 
ff. ; in nhattlule idenlimn, 2H2; 
» in ideaUntie etht<’H^2H0. 

Hknm A t niN 247, 2^5, 200, 

HF'Nmi: r'J'toN, lOH, 247, 

200, 270; heing in llerke- 
loy,2Hl. 

Hn A % mvr, \ uk geueral r.nti- 
rifini of, at! ff. ; bin univernal- 
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General G. Allgood, C.B., formerly Lieut., ^ 
1st Division China Field Force. With 17 
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DRAKE AND THE fUDOR 
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i*;uiH'rY yi*:ars' reminiscences. 

By *1. ANSUUnUKUTlKiMKON. With 

29 Port JMits muf other* IIluHtrutions. 2 vols. 
Hvo, 21’.. net. 


BACON. THH I.BTIT.HS AND 

LIM-: <ll* FRANCIS BACON, INCLUD- 
IXtJ ALL HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. 
Edited hy iLvMHM Si’KIidinu. 7 voIk. 8 v<), 
.C4 4%. 


CARLYLE (Thomas). 

A HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. By 

James Anthony Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MY RELATIONS WITH CAR- 
LYLE. By James Anthony Froude. 
Tojjether with u letter from the late Sir 
James Stephen, Bart., K.C.S.L, dated 
December 9, 1886. 8vo, 2s. net. 


B A G E H O T. BIOGRAPHICAL 

STlHHFiS. By WALTiiR Ba<5EUOT. Crown’ 
8vo, Ih. (W. 

CuNiENtH. The Character of Sir Robert 
IVel Lrrrd Brotij^harn Mr. (iladstonc — 
Wditam Bitt Ihrlini^broUe as a StutcHmun— 
Srr CeorKc Cornex’r all LcwIk Adam i^tith us a 
IVrnon iarfd AUi.rmp and the Reftirm Act of 
1882. 


AtJIdCNtiA. The Brinee Consort What 
Lord Lyiul hurst really was The Tribute at 

Herefirrd lt> SirC. C. Lewis Mr.Cobden Lord 

ILUnu-rston 'rhe B.url of Clarcialon - - Mr. 
lame us Chancellor of tlie Exchequer*- 
MoiiHieut* Cfur/ot Brofessor Cairns Mr. Dis- 
raeb a« » Member of the House of Commons. 


BAIN. AUTOBIOGRAPHY, By 
At I HANOHM Bain, LL.D. With 4 Bortraits. 
Hvo, Fh. net. 


BEARDSLEY. --TH E LAST 

I JirfERS OE AUBREY BKAHDSI.KV. 
Edited by the Rev. John Orav, Bricst of 
the Archdiocese of St. Andrews and Hdin* 
hurgh. Crown 8va, B %. net. 


COLVILLE.™ DUCHESS SARAH: 

bcinj* the Social History of the Times of 
Sarah Jenninj^s, Duchess of Marlborough. 
Compiled and arranged by one of her des- 
cendants (Mrs. Arthur Colville). With 
10 Bhotogravure Plates and 2 other Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 18s. net. 
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CREIGHTON. — LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D. OXON. AND CAMB., SOMETIME 
BISHOP OF LONDON. By his Wife. 
With 8 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28.S. net. 


CROZIER.-MY INNER LIFE: 

being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie Crozier, 
LL.D. 8vo, 14s. 


DANTE.— THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF DANTE ALLIGHIERI : 
being an Introduction to the Study of the 
* Divina Commedia’. By the Rev. J. F. 
Hogan, D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


DANTON.— LIFE OF DANTON, 

By A. H. Bkhsly. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


BOWEN. EDWARD BOWEN: 
A By the Hw, the Hon. W. E. 

HoWhN. With AppsiuUceH, 8 Bhotogriwure 
Biirtmila 2 other IlkmtmticmH. 8vo, 
Xt%. thL mU 


)AVENPORT-HILL.— MEMOIR 

OF KOSAMOND DAVENPORT-HILL. 

By Ethel B. Metcalfe. With 4 Portraits, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net- 
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MARBOT.- THl'; MEMOIRS OF 

•I'lIK IIAHOX l)i; MAKBOT. 2v<,l«. Cr. 

Hv<». 7‘-. 

MAX MtfLLER (F.). 

THF: lAhli AND UTTERS OF 
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ft ’ift. 2 voIh. 8 \o, net 
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MORRIS. THE LIFE OF 
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^ PAGET. -MEMOIRS AND 
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With Portrait. H\o, th, net. 
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SEEBOHM.— THE OXFORD RE- 

FORMERS— JOHN COLET, ERASMUS 
AND THOMAS MORE: a History of their 
Fellow-Work. By Frederic Seebohisi. 
Svo, 12.S. Gil. 


SHAKESPEARE. - OUTLINES 
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SHOOTERS (Second Series). On the 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philoso^hy—coniinued. 

HODGSON (Shadworth H ) 

MIND ; being an Examination into the ' 

Nature of the First Division of the Ele- ‘ TIME AND SPACF • si 

mentary Substances of Life. By H. Jahyn ' sical Ess^v 8vn ifi. ‘ 

Brooks. 8vo, 10s. 6^/, net. sicaih.ssa>. 8\o, 16s. 


brough.—the study of 

MENTAL SCIENCE: Five Lectures on ! 
the Uses and Characteristics of Logic and 
Psychology. By J. Brough, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. i 


CROZIER (John Beattie). 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL; 

DEVELOPMENT : on the Lines %f 1 
Modern Evolution. i 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 

an Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 

FLECTION. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

THE aMETAPHYSIC OF EX- 
PERIENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience; Book II. Positive Science ; 
Book III. Analy’sis of Conscious Actkm ; 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 
36s. net. 
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Vol. IL {In preparation.) 
Vol. III. Svo, 10s. U. 
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an Attempt at a new Definition of Life; 
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A.M.LE.E, Crown Svo, 2s. M. net. 
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SULLY (James). 

THE HUMAN MIND; a Text-; 

book of Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 215. 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER ; its ! 

Forms, its Causes, its Development and its ' 
Value. 8vo, 125. 6rf. net. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. ^ 

Crown 8 VO, 95. 


WHATELY (Archbishop). 

BACON’S ESSAYS. With Anno- 

tations. 8vo, 10s. 6i. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 

8vo, 4s. %d. 
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SUTHERLAND.— THE ORIGIN 
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STINCT. By Alexander SuTHERLANof 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 
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LOGIC: an Attempt to Popularise the 
Science of Reasoning. By Alfred James 
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Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. # 
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in the University of Strasburg. Translated 
by Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo, 16s. 
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PLATO AND THE OLDER 

ACADEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. 
Crown Svo, 18s. 
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Rev, O. J. Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo, 
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History and Science of Lang^uage, etc. 

O N.— LEADING AND MAX MULLER (F.) — continued. 
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Poetry and the Hrzima.— continued. 


morris (William). 

9 

POETICAL WORKS. Library' III tHncc a,t:is. inc sccsse 

Edition. Complete in 11 volumes. Crown ' which is laid in France shortly after the 
8vo, price 5s. net each. massacre of St, Bartholomew. 


IMORS ET VICTORIA. Crown 

8vo, 5s. net. 

This js a_drama in three acts, the scene 


the earthly paradise.! 

4 vols. Crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 

the defence of guene- 

VERE, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
5s, net. 


MORTE ARTHUR.-An Allitera- 

tive Poem of the Fourteenth Century. 
Edited from the Thornton MS , n ith Intro- 
duction, Notes and Glossary. By Mary 
Macleod Banks. Fcp. 8vo, 3s. m. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF; 

JASON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. ; NESBIT (E.)(.\1rS. HUBERT BLAND). 

POEMS BY THE WAY, ANDi 
LOVE IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 1 LAYS AND LEGENDS. First 

Series. Cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second Series. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF THE ; 

NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. THE RAINBOW AND THE 

VIRGIL Crown 8vo, S-s. 

Crown Svo, ’ 


THE .^NEIDS OF 

Done into English Verse. 

5s. net, 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER.: 

Done into English Verse. Cr<?ivn Svo, i 
Si^ 5s. net. ^ : 

THfi TALE OF BEOWULF,' 
SOMETIME KING OF THE FOLK OF . 
* THE WEDERGEATS. Translated by 
William Morris and A. J. Wyatt. Cr. ^ 
Svo, 5s. net. ; 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be i 
had in the following Editions j 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. 12mo, ; 
25s. ; or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The Same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 

2s. 6d. each sold separately. 

New Edition in Twelve Parts. 
Crown Svo. 

Parts I.-VIIL, l5. net each. 

Part IX., 2s. net. 

Parts X. and XL, Is. net each. 

Part XII., 2s. net. 

Cheap Edition J in 1 vol. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 

Crown 8vOr 6s. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENE- 
VERB AND OTHER POEMS. Cheaper 
Impression. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. net. 

*** For Mr. William. Morris’s other Works 
see pp. 13, 33, 44, 48. 


R I L EY. - OLD FASHIONED 
ROSES'. Poems. By James Whitcoub. 
Riley. 12mo, gilt top, 5s. 


R O M A N E S.-A SELECTION 
FROM THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, .M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With 
Introduction by T. Herbert Warren, Pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Svo, 4s. Gd. 


SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG.— BAL- 
LADS OF DOWN. By G. F. SAvmwr- 
Armstrong, M. A, D.Utt Cromm Svo, la. Sd, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 3S Woodens. 1 ^ 
Svo, 14s. Or in 6 wK Fq?, Bnh fl** 

THE SHAKESPEARE BBTIM- 

DAY BOOK. % Stow 
82 oio, Is. Gd. 


SHEEHAN.-' lost ANGHL OF 

A RUINED PARADISE.' A Bomm tt 

Modem LSe. Crows Sro.is.®®- 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — centimied. 


'Converse.— LONG will ; a 

of Wat Tytler and the Peasant Rising 
^ the Reign of Richard II. By Florence 
'S-ONVERSE. With 6 Illustrations by Garth 
"=JONES. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 


*^OUGALL.— BEGGARS ALL. By 

Dougall. Crown Svo, 3s. < Qd , 


^OYLE (Sir A. Cokan). 

JVIICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
“Crown Svo, 3s. %d. 

TTHE REFUGEES ; a Tale of the 

Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8 vo, 3s. Gd. 

*rHE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 

Crown Svo, 3s. Gd, 

TTHE CAPTAIN OF THE POLE- 

STAR, and other Tales. Cr. Svc^ss. 6d. 


FRANCIS (x\l. E.) (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). 

DORSET DEAR: Idylls of Coun- 

try Life. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

LYCHGATE HALL: a Romance. 

Crown Svo, 6 s. 

CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of 

Musical Life. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE MANOR FARM. With 

Frontispiece by Claud C, du Pre Cooper. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

FIANDER’S MTDOW. Crown 

Svo, 6 s. 

PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 

8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

YEOxMAN FLEETWOOD. With 

Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 3 s. net. 


FROUDE.— THE TWO CHIEFS 

OF DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By James A. Froude. Crr 
Svo, 3s. Gd. 


OUfTBAR.— THE SONS O’ COR- 

IMAC, AX’ TALES OF OTHER MEN’S 
•SONS : Irish Legends. By Alois Dunbar. 
■With 8 Illustrations by Myra E. Luxmore. 
Orown Svo, 6 s. 


^-ARRAR (F. W., late Dean of 

Canterbury). 


GILKES.— A DAY AT DULWICH. 
By A. H. Gilkes, .Master of Dulwich College. 
Fcp. Svo, Is. net. 


i HAGGARD SIDE (THE): being 

Essays in Fiction. By the Author of ‘ Times 
and Days,’ ‘Auto da Fe,’ etc. Crown Svo, 
! 5s. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN : or, ! 

Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown Svo, gilt top, 6 s. net. 

OATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale 

of the Days of St, Chrysostom. Crown 
Svo, gilt top, 6 s. net. 


F^OWLER (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 

A Story of Child Life. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHIL- 
DREN. With 24«illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess. Crown Svo, 6s. 


HAGGARD (H. Rider). 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

Popular Edition. Svo, sewed, 6d, net. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illus- 

trations. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece 

and Vignette. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE, 
HEART, AND OTHER STORIES- With 
33 Illustrations- Crown Svo^ 3s. Gd. 

CLEOPATRA. With ^ ilhistra- ! 

tions. Crovm Svo , Ss . 6 d 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.— continued. 

JVIARCHMONT.-IN THE NAME ; MORRIS . 

A . o^jnance. By Arthur 


WlAKL.niVlUi'i i.— liN UtUtS NAME 
OF A WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthur 
W. March MONT. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MASON AND LANG.— PARSON 

KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew 
Lang. Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 


MAX MOlLER. — DEUTSCHE 

LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE); Fragments 
from the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MOller. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


MELVILLE (G. J. Whyte). 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6rf. each. 


MORRIS (William). 

<* 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF 
THE WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds 
of the Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo, 6s. 


dream of JOHN BALL 

and A KING’S LESSON. I6mo,2j.o«. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE : or, 

of R«t. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post »i«i. 
is. 6«. 

THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Translated from the Icdbi^tc 
by Eirikr Magn6sson and Wiuliah 
Morris. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, AND OTHER TALES. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EjrIer 
Magni&sson and William Morris. Cr 
8vo, 6s. net. 

*** Por Mr. William Morris’s other Worte, 
‘ see pp. 13,29, 44, 45, 48. 

NEWMAN (Cardinal). 

*LOSS AND GAIN : the Story d a 

Convert Crown Svo. Ss. M. 

CALLISTA: a Tale of the Third 

Century. Crown Svo, 35. 6(1 


NORRIS.— RICE PAPERS: Stories 

and Sketches d Life in Chkm. By H. L. 
Norris. Crown Svo, &s. 


THE ROOTS OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS, wherein is told somewhat of the 
Lives of the Men of Burgdale, their 
Friends, their Neighbours, their Foemen, 
and their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square crown Svo, 8s. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTER. 

ING PLAIN, which has also been called 
The Land of the Living Men, or the Acre 
of the Undying. Square post Svo, 5s. net. 


NORRIS. — NATURE’S CG 

MEDIAN. By W. E. NoRiHS. Crmm 
Svo, 6s. 


PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. -SNAP : 

a Legend of the Lone C. 

Phillipps-Wolley. With H I&wbmtMw. 
Crown Svt^ 3s. Sd. 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE 

WORLD. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S 

END. 2voIs. Svo, 28s. 

THE WATER OF THE WON- 

DROUS ISLES. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Cr. 

8vo, 7s. 6rf. 


POLLOCK. — HAY FEVER % 

Walter Herribs PoLnaci md C. 
Pollock. Crown Svo, 3^ Sd. 

This dory « mumimi. wMk tim 

tures of a mack 

andisfonnded m fm kmmm ^*<1^ 

sometimes prescribed fm Jhtf firmr; md 
aUy^ ike Afdkors kmve mimd rmn ed mmm~ 
meni th&n, ed scwdific mxwmcy. 


RIDLEY. — A DAOGBTSit OF 
JAEL. j^LABYRiBLW. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc.— continued. 


WARD— ONE POOR SCRUPLE. 

By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WEYMAN (Stanley). 

THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE RED COCKADE. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 
6s. <• 




WEYMAN (Stanley) — contimmi. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 lilus- 
^tions by Claude A. Sheppbrson, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Cr. 

8vo, 6s. 

THE LONG NIGHT. A Story of 

Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHISHAW.— THE TIGER OF 

MUSCOVY. By Fred Whishaw. Crown 
‘ 8vo, 6s. 


YEATS.— THE CHEVALIER 
• D’AURIAC. By S. Levett Yeats. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. Sd. 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


FURNEAUX (W.). | 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD: or, 

The Young Collector’s Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), and 
549 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

(British). With 12 Coloured Plates and 
241 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 

LIFE IN PONDS ^AND 

STREAMS. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
331 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 

THE SEA SHORE. With 8 

Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HARTWIG (George). 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING 
WONDERS. With 12 Plates and m 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. ®±. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 

8 Plates and 172 Wotxkaits. ^ 

7s. net. 


THE POLAR WORLD. WOk S 

Maps, 8 Plates airf m Wooctent*. iwi» 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAH 
WMi 3 Shqis !ad 8» W<wtot» Pn, pP 
top, 7s. net. 


j/'j /j >.rr, i/.-ixv r. s/s .ri.vnih\u jv/- i.. v/-,v 'i; ^ 


P«|niliir Science I'Niittiral History. etcJ 


HELMHOLTZ. Lt)LI ; LAR I 

ITUMS OX SCI r NTH- 1C SCItn-’CTS 

By HriMfun.r/ W tih 

t»h W'nndrsiiyH, Hvn 

t’acli 

Vut I, Hn* nf N 

S«‘H'IU;r lu unti ii» Or!un'»s{ Ifin tht'-i 
Si/iiniit sfii: Kr^rurrhr’i ihf .it 

i’atiw’-i of Hartunisv in Mu-a*- C r .mi'B iB* .',■ r-. 

‘rill' Infi’iMvIwn mI thr N.sSiU'.it I"!'*’ 

Krri'tlt mI Bi*' '{' tir '.ri. 1 *’»- 

C*»»»ii’rv.|{Miii “f Thr -\'*n | *r.4i,;i-i' 

of si'nt'iv 

Vo} B Citff.iv M.itcnim to 

WtrinoniMn I'lu’ Orij^sn ;hiJ •o*' * *•# 

<'k<nm''{rn"iml Bii.-iftMn of Mja*. -i 

M I'mnlifH* lli«* Oj‘‘g»ij of lhii I .o ■, 
Sy^friti 1 ‘!u'hj,;}iI «» .Vnlii. 'fsr A. .Mf. no- 

l imtoni in C»’rni»»ri I no rr^olnosi 

von H**}tniioI? .' .\n ;\nfo}*iM|jt ,4j'}!u S}»* Si 


HOFFMANN,. ALPINI- M.tmA' 

}-’or I'onn 4>» 4Hi} VriMt'Oir BofamtiH WiJit 
»}i' M'(}ao.r <■} flu* m>«‘4} oi.Ii'U, 
BifMifril .nut affraOoi’ \!}'!<«i»- p!niu*s }ii 
•IrtH*. ‘I'tMn'jlrtSr.f to I' S 

flAnnt^ tMr** A Wnh 4<» PKii^ 

l oncnninM ‘AU t oioMir'i} luinrr^ fj.* u 
\Vwfr*i* i'oioin' Slirli }»r«» tn *» 

H\ o, 7- • n*a 


MILLAIS i.Ini? \ f B n.ij\ !'■, X.s.i ♦ 

NAITRAL UlHJnUY Uf* 
T H n HK i ■{' I Mi Kvm ■ Ai ■ i I ■ i-’.i- inm 
fiCi'hS, \\t?h t\ Bl'iof.j^^rrfujrr % 4«({ m 

I'Uftf's !4t in i oloMftsi ff'iun hr fO’, hy 

<iip AoftvMr. .\t-, KonASM "riiojuM n»4. ,irt(} 

from I‘^o!oi?r4v^'i« Roi^l Ho, ij. i,-.. 

THi-: s i.)i- (;ri*:at 

Bin i u-% .\M* ic‘n,.vMi Oof. ifo, 

n .»i hs 1/ o-i ■„ »!o»|>. i-nlf |f4 

,l*t ‘Ji f 


A olito'i*- t , '-i.'Oi S »» oiCTr"i !iy 

l^j- .Ain-..r. M t I >5. .■-.)■■«■■•! 1*^ ll-i* 

AuBior In. OOH 4 h 4 t » I-: 

.»»i4 n» I ' n* ■ 4. .( 4 I’Liirv }»| j}>|i 

.\ulf<or. no4 %h li., 

tirl B .1 h..|«4 r(o»l Vola M 4«H| | }} 

-» 4! }•*' oftor 4 o cior »-•■.«! K *4 rnonllm 

«• its f* 

«»«}> 1 j.*oiil(.',4 f..|' 

.on! .» 1 *» . f .n'l a. nf 4pj4u'»*l»M|( 




HUDSON OV. U l 
HAMRSHIUi-: DAYS. Wnh H 

ajul 11*1 Iflnujrnliofi* in <Hr> Tr*!! 
from hv 

Mvn. iifH, H«f, mi 

NA.TUHI*: IN IHHVNLANO, With' 

t’i ttHiJl' 14 llltiHfiHlim# m tins ; 

t^V A. n Mvii, tCI». Wi. n**! 

I'lRITISII BIRD'S. WiUi ^ 

f#r i»n HfftH'Biiiif Mnil Clii«n»ifk:»B*»n - 

FfiAWK, P- F K.fl Wi»h t»i 

fM of M'hit'h A'oJinimll, niiil '. 
tCMI «M flH-t T«oii. iVown Mvo. ■ 

Hilt wtjpm. fit . fi»l : 


I’ROCTOR iKu iM«t. A 1 t 
LH.Iir St il' Nl li 1<>« t.HlSlIRl’. 

IBB IlH FA«o}*«r i'lvonjB on Hi'»i»n*«f!r 
H»ii|»|nr|Ri i roiftini jivn. .C ILI 

KOI I Hi WAVS MAO)’: sM<M)TH. 

l‘’rt»io}»i»r I'JoiMk)* on !i. *>®nf4i» Hn!i|Pn,|ii 
Cn*** n f»%o. .4: ftf 

!‘l.i:.\SANT WAVS IN m If Al K. 

Vnovn f*vi«. -i- »L! 

NATUHL STI''IIIBS ilv R. A, 

Bnm BdiAiwi Aisn** •% T 

F*niiBii!n nimf F* 1,'ioMit* i »o»mi ;4j itf. 


BIRDS AND MAN, 

iv«. tfa, n»i, 


Lai'j^r crown 


MILLAIS RliMis Ckm.ciO. j 

THE MILDFOWLER IN KCOT-l 
|.*ANr), Wifh « Froittii(«i|»te« Irt I 

f rn¥wr« iifi#r » lira wing }»y Hit .1. H. ■' 

Irj.r^iw, tlftfC. I*. a. A, I rhoiogfirtvwir*! : 
i uml SS illu*^ ; 

tmtifini f«im tlw Ayili«f‘»i llfitwiwifu iiml ! 
iftm l%©«»griiFH», lltiyftl 4ti», giM i 

Mk. «•!. ^ 


uummu REAlHNim. IlyR.A. 

pMOi. till*, 14 iliiOO. A WOIMV’^. T 
I'OH’tlSIl anil A i' ||4»S»CI9I» ColWrIf ilfW. 
H*. Hi#. 

■“,*f jif -in c.-,is uf f# in 

|, «t,s.n5 c- f. -*'.‘1 i 

*’/ .Hi O «?»/}< il'ofi# 


STANLEY. A FAAIILIAII IBS- 

TiiiiY iiF iimiM. ii| 11 nil, 

lortNwtrly tlklw*f4 iir Wiili liW 

Cf> >*■ ifef 
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Popular Science (Natural 

DD (Rev. J. G.). 

>xMES WITHOUT HANDS: a 

sscription of the Habitations of Animals, 
issed according to their Principle of 
>nstruction. With 140 Illustrations, 
o, gilt top, Is. net. 

SECTS AT HOiVlE : a Popular 

:count of British Insects, their Structure, 
abits and Transformations. With 700 
lustrations. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. net, 

SECTS ABROAD : a Popular 

:count of Foreign Insects, their Struc- 
re, Habits and Transformations. With 
10 Illustrations. 8vo, Is, net. 


History, etc.) — continued, 

WOOD (Rev, J. G.) — continued. 


PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. %d. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without Hands 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. Brf. 


Works of Reference. 


^UAL REGISTER (THE). A 

iew’ of Public Events at Home and 
oad, for the year 1903. Svo, I8s. 

• 

umes of the Annual Register for the 
sars 1863-1902 can still be had. 18s. each. 


miTIES REGISTER. THE 

NUAL, AND DIGEST : being a 
ssified Register of Charities in or 
ilable in the Metropolis. Svo, 5s. net. 


IS HOLM.— HANDBOOK OF 
MMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Geo. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of pie 
>ral Geographical and Statistical Societies, 
th 19 Folding-out Maps and numerous 
ps in the Text. Svo, 15s. net. 


ILT. — AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ARCHITECTURE. By Joseph Gwilt, 
;.A. With 1,700 Engravings. Revised 
J8), with Alterations and Considerable 
litions by Wyatt Papworth. Svo, 
. net.' • 


SIGMANS’ GAZETTEER OF 
:E WORLD. Edited by George G. 
I^HOLM, M.A., B.S#. Imperial Svo, cloth, 
. net ; half-morocco, 21s, 


MAUNDER (Samuel). 

Biographical treasury. 

With Supplement brought down to 18^. 
By Rev. James Wood. Fcp. Svo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
Fcp. Svo, 6s. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 

Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and. T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 
20 Steel Plates. Two vols. Fcp. Svo, 12s. 


RICH. A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greeic Antiquities. By A Rich, BA. With 
2,000 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


ROGET.— THESAURUS OF ENG^ 
LISH WORDS AND PHRASl^ Oassfficd 
and Arrange so as to Facilitat© the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and as^ in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Majrk Roeet, 
M.D., F.RJS. Reccwnposed througlawtt, 
enlarged and hnproved, partfy from the 
Authors Notes, and with a fm Indes, Iqr 
the Author^ Son, ' 

Crown Svo, 9s- net. * 


WILLICK.— POPULAR TABLES 

for giving information for ascertmaing 
value of liMioM, Leasehold, 

Property; pe; ..Ptdfc. Fi»^ m 

Cha^^SLWiluuh. Edited by H.Bbs« 3^ 
-CrbwQ 8vO, Kfe. 64* 




jK i.v/» sri\n-iK:' rv.-' av.?; ii,»a’av.. 

Chitdren's Book^, 


ALICK’S ADVENTURES. Hy 

r». H, Wif'hH J»»ns 

Crown ;i., 1,4, 


BOLD TURPIN: ;i Rufiiam-r, .is 

Stnij^ l>y H» inu Mi tit, ‘n- 

CojiHir hy L 1). L tTf'tHnjt* }{m, ho,4i'.f / 

V%\. 


BRO'WN. THl*: HOC Ha in- 
SAINTS AXU lU'.ANTS iU 

Amur I‘Atnvru Hmuvs U «|h h 
Imu*» hy t-'ASS^ V Cnm,. **,,, 1 , T u-i 

nei. 


CRAKE (Hi-v, A. II.), 

EllWY THE l-AtUV ..r. Ttir 1-ii-a 

Chrufut h' ATu riuhuu’ y 
•ulvrr lH{r ’i"‘ . nrt. 

AIJ'C.AK THE- HANIC. <.r, The 

Hrrnml ChruunJr of Crown 

Hvu, miv*?r tup, ’i’. nti. 

THI-: RIVAL HEIRS: Uh- 

Th»r4 Miut J.nflil Chronn Ir of rtnluMr 

Cruwi't Uro, mh*?r top. Uj nrt 

THE HOUHI* iW WALDF.RNE. 

A Tnir of th** CJomtwr «uil thr ui 

tlw of tH»^ |lrtron«(' Wsifu Crown : 

Hvf». Rilvrr tup, ’is tf#»f , 

BRIAN FtTZ-COL'NT. A SMry 

of VV*ithu||for4 CdiRlte i»«4 ihi'r»i4'np«i«7r ■. 
Ahtwy Cnmu Hvi», *kiK'»f tup, i* ml 


DENT. IN SEARCH Ot- HOME 

« Hinry »if Hu«f Ihnil Mn4 Simy* tty 

With m t^foiitts»pip*-r in 
Ctiiiiur hy ttAWhr Ipurtm Crown Hv»». ft.1 
net 


HENTY {CL A.j. Eaifca hy. 

YULE LOCJS; A mny-Utrnk Uiv' 

lly v»rtmw AiilhorR, With Ht II- : 
l««itr«tk*ni. C«»wti Mvn. ntft ■ 

YULE TIDE YARNS: A H-Niry-- 

Ikmh for lly virnmi Aniliof*. With 

4 i llliiitf«tk!Nfi«. Cffliwn Htt*. gill ■ 

n«t 


LANG iAM»hi \v|, hy. * 

Hlh: HLLh: h’AfKV BOOK, With 

MM Uhl ■;! r,!f Jufi'i. %*r»vnj5 Hi,,,, ypll chp.",,, 

THI' RI*:H I'AIk’V BOOK. With 

h»i i 'rrn% n H-s.i, ly. 

THI-: taHG'IN l^,\IRY li(K>K. 

Uifft nUMulrAts-HJ'-j i'roun Hm, 

!*■ ’ 

THE HRIA E’AHO HOOK. With 

l.\ Ifl..,,. **VM. ,.i)( , ,1. 

thl: vi*:Li.<n\ lwirv luiiHi. 

VI )ifl} liu I?!o.-urA|iofios, i'roun M^O, g,Jl 
r-4i5*';i. h:, 

THE BIXH I'AIRV HtKiK W^ith 

1*7 I{hinjr>UsMn'» I; no* It i-.hpus, fv, 

THE VtOI.IT E'AIRV HOOK, 

U till . t ■■I/.MI'f .l l*l,n.'0 .tl.I Ditt.) 

i r.,«0 .Ss,., J,;,!! f lo , 

Tlfrc CRI.'^tSttN ILMRV BUDK., 

Wilh « i ot.<Hr*-4 |*!.tU'-i *it,i M oflirr 

trttftMUst I r,o.nH |{i{» r4gr-«t, H; 

IHE BROUN LAIRV BOOK-. 

Will* M rtoJ 14 

»•(«.» y iMrtiri IH.,, i»- , 

THE Itl.CE l»t»ETRV UOCtK, 

VVhfh JlKl I IhiaJiTjlilOiWH MtiO, yph 

fi’4gr«i, a- 

THtrrKLE: STORY HtHIH. U tih 

nii Mh»«tr<il(»*»K» i ro'-tb o M..o. |i; 

the: ue:otri‘E story iiooii 

Wilt* hW i' m» o Um, Util 

|s4g#a, ks , 

THE AMMAI. STORY 1UK»K. 

Wuh n? !>»»-»%« ||«ii 

eilgeiK, ti» 

THE RED HOOK OE' .ANIMAI. 

iTrUiltlliH Wtih fiA ||ht9|trtii»rt»* tToi#** 
gill ip4g«®. 

THE AEAHIAN NESHTS EN 
TKMTAISMISS TM U.ih m 

u«mR Cr«*w#i gill tis 

THE HCHIK t>E KOMANCE U til, 

HCiAiwml 

Crwwn jiyii. gili p*lgin*. ii*. 
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Clitldreii's Book?; continued. 


y A L I.. ^ ^ ROBERTS. THE ADVENTURES 

Ij.-'l ii'iis 4 i;,., ...'4 -4 r< .M lAr m il.r 0|'* C/VPTAIN ,K.)HN SMITH; Captain of 
« I n* !, f . %i i .4 <s»rv4 Two Humired ami Fifty Horne, an<l some- 

4'’'^ '■* I '.M IFu^fra titnr IVeniUent of Vlrj^inia. By E. P. 

n V. J ^ *. S V, ? . U»»nriHH. With U Mupn anti 17 Illustrations, 

j, fij Croutt Kvo, fis. net. 


t AC !>ON * !. u. nvHIUS- 

Fm.i St M5 » 

Mm **’’ *'• iOi»l M 

{n.fMt V IP -.Ur'S I on>;r 

4'rHH o 4C;» l: ■ Of* 



HEADEiU Ti 

DADDY'S HUY U'lHt H 


STEVENSON.-~A CHILD’S 

UAHBHN OF VHKSKS. By Robert 
DU' tH HritvttNKON. F“cp. Hvo, gilt top, Ss. 


U ETON (1‘LORBNCK K. AND BkrTHA). 

TUI* ADVENTURES OF TWO 
Dl'TCH DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLl- 
WtHfO With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 
4to, (h. 

,THH GOIJJWOGG AT THE 

HHAHIDH. With 31 Coloured Plates 
Ohlong 4tii, Ih. 


iiiiif ANDi'iD-: in nn-;ss, wbl 

7 Si... *|.f« r'.ltir*!, 3 ' itrt 

thf: hidO'.sI'DRd ino/EAVith 

if :t! orl 

THU iuvl SI- Hi' St Hl'UISHS. 

WlT»« O D!t,.i|rt»«»..#1a Pi-mHO Hvh, g»lf 

4! nr* 

PACKARD, Hi!' vtn N«; tci-; 

VVIIAt.l'M'. ,» I-«>“ '•■' •'■>1* "> 

tjlliiti' I * .iH »« rn I » \^*sh 1*1 ||lH4»|rs4l»»iO^ 

♦i'iH. fc 


THI*: GOLLIWOGG’S AUTO-GO- 

#CAHT. With 31 Ctiloured Plates. Oblong 
410. ih. 

Tin*: GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE 

CLPH. With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 

4io. (L. 

THE GOfJJWOOO IN WAR. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THF: GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR 
ADVHNTUHKH. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. DHiing 4to, 6,s. 


PENROSK, cm'HMV A Num 

an..* lit M.. I'l .......r VV.itt H lll.i« 

* * *• i'r ;tj It-I 


PRAECfER iWioAAiMiMD 
Till’: ADvr^^M'tTii'.s OF Tin*: 

liui If II. 'yum HPCtOil. 
.11 JHANDIOI. AH*«»fV 

♦n pi, Wtih |i i'..4#«Hfvd Plalu® i*mt 

’i4 41**, 3t. II*L 


the GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S CIRCUS. 
With 31 Coloured Plates, Oblong 4to 
iRmrils, 

THE OOLLIWOGG IN HOL- 
LAND. With 29 Coloured Plates. Oblong 
4to. 

THB VEOE-MEN’S REVENGE. 
With 31 Coloured Plate*. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


Tllli inTlTItiiW DOiMGH OF 

Plc*l»r^« #»l M IlMtIlwe VAUGHAN. ~ OLD HENDRIK’S 

iM4«rtg 4«*». .*5 TALES, lly Captain Arthur 0. Vaughan. 

With li FulFpap Illustrations by J. A, 
-* #% a f fc* e r'lril l Ehhwiiw). Crown 8vo, 6s. ^ 

fl 0 B B t M S. DU I if 1 1 ^ I j,T * * H>Li^ it ft mluiM of mitnal colkcUi 

ItlTl'ti'W W'fiii#** i»t*d llliwiratifti vauffhan from ths H&ttMkts during 


THfi Sn.VI-K 

i4'*nvii S\M, 


I , l B R A K V. 


4r«old'« Sir fUlA'klfi' SfH'^ mud J 
U'lth 17 {lIsMf.r-urnur- ■*■ b •’ 

HmscchBt*^ |W.( BiBjffttjthirril 

H... B./, 

'-I 

IVs'l I.Mt’il ’ilr. I 

WilltAiin i’Bl H.4»ni?lT- 4.r -v'. -i Sf m 

Sir i i/nrB*'** 4ii I A'i-i-** s»«.>b .*■■ 

4 i.Mi'd Alt h '• I' 4I!4 flsr t 

IHXi 

I'hr'pnn.t *A'?>4fr"-4 

f ti4hu*'**l rr.iHs M4’‘ I'*-*" 'I 

'thm- 'i'iir «‘jf d ' !,n'rii4lMn Mr .SI-'- 

f*ir r Bi ,jur»' M»'On’r-!* 
i H* t 4*i|'(>r?v Sklr Jt>-.|'4r-h n*- -1 

Brr nf flir {jMUl.r <4' 

V t’VV , J lUAintlBItll'' 4- uJ 

Iv-'MMnn 'H 1 r j * >4 

i fAB* »«!«• , *.*! 'i'l'-mv-.l'r sMBil'fA •4 <t ll»»- 

t VrIsiMUl.B ir '» *4 }S*hf*i 4{ }» <•»’». •ol'i 

S\tn M »ubM B»r MiwUru 

Hb AIBm 'i‘(<r ..f ^ nijuliil i x:!? *4 

H'rihfiu f n«(n. 

tW.i Mlfrurv Sf«»tirs. Mjfis 

IS»Hr4d 4 Vfd*« , :i-, rmrit. 

V«4. t S*ri-fMii»n4irsi 
ILif'llr). iB'Hlrf'Silrtr iBr 

\VitBnttii 4'«»wnirr TNr l-MffiBux-jjh Ut- 

VlUWIPrtii H^asihr 

Hlirllry, 

» B’N (»».■ V*4 II '111. »»«*»» 

.M4%‘4Bfi*|- TBr Wiurrlp* ,%.»»»■!« 

IBrkrnu duhn 

WiifSfti'V Mn.Hl4)iiB SJrnir 

WBil ‘I'hiB'iirriiv ■■ Wi«r4«A%*wili, ’| «.*«» ««4 

i'lfinw fimjtj ' «»r 4(iJ Ur.ti«!«n|»*r 

Art m ihmtrv 

C)!t^ 1 1' ^ M \'m! lit M« lh«? i’lini' 

d'l-Sut IHAt i' 4® il sumuluHt m 

IKfurd llBdiMR HhsIi-*' TIw I »« *»l 

Matt 0« Ihr Tl»*» 

mI I’Miri'fif »**»» Tt»p ISihUi-' 

I'lrMilUiHm Nd! i'fMiBB {{Mhin 

«w ■ ■ iiad Lttrtytira ihn»i - 4'hr i>v4»i 
IMiifbtiwr m I'r^iifp 

*»f ll*r 

ilnkwr** iSir S, W.'i IBf In V««rii in 
WilH tl 4? lU, 

lliik«r‘iii {Sir i, Wj klllli mn4 tlns»f»4 In 
With If ;ts m 

llnrtfif il.| CKfiniii 

«f iii« my^iii Afi»« &I. ' 


i A I ■ n \ . 1 1 r ’ ? 3 


firfkrf ■ . ■>!•- B’. i, , % 

{■ -Mr ,4 \ U .^5, |.( 

Hffkrf '® A\ . i Cliatrii I**® ; -■>■. ,■ 
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THE SILVER 

Crown Svo, 35 . ^d. each Volume. 


ide’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist, 
his Life. 1795-1835. 2 vols. 75 . 1834- With 16 Illustrations. 3s. Sd. 

IL 2 vols. 7s. 


^ , , , , , „ ^ Hagrgard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 

ide’s (J. A.) Csesar : a Sketch. 3s. 6d. Illustrations. 3s. 6 tf. 

Ide’s (J. A.) Oceana, or Engfland and Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World, 
sr Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, 3s. 6 rf. With 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

ide’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun» Han-O'ard’s P 1 Swallow a Tale of 
y: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. Trek”‘’S^th^ IllLrations ^ 3 s. 


ide’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
asmus. 3s. Qd. 

ide’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections 
»m. 3s. Qd. 

g’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
ellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6 rf. 

i^iIIe’s(C. C. F.) Journal of the Reignsof 
ng George IV., King William IV., and 
leen Victoria. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 

gard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Ad- 
nture. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. “Id. 

*1 

gard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 
ith 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

'gard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C.; 
Fale of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
d Vignette. 8 s. 6 d. 

•gard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
ustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

fgard’s (H. R.) Black Heart and White 
eart. With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

gard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 
Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

gard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. WithFrontis- 
ace and Vignette. 3s. Qd. 

rgard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 
lustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

rgard’s ( H. R. ) Montezuma's Daughter. 

^ith 25 Illustrations. 8 s. 6 d. 

rgard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head, 
ith 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

rgard’s (H- R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will, 
^ith 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6 d. 

rgard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 
lustrations. 3s. 6d. 

rgard’s (H. R. ) Dawn. With 16 Illustra- 
ons. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 
3s. 6 d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods 
and other Stories. 3s. Sd. 

ilelmhoitz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Ss. Sd. each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
'^sra. With 9 Illustrations. 8 s. Sd. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. Sd. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. Sd. 

Jefferies* (R.) Field and Hedgerow, With 
Portrait. 3s. Sd. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. Sd. 

Jefferies* (R.) Wood Magic : a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by B.V.B. 8 s, Sd. 

Jefferies’ (R,) The Toilers of the Pferid. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Sa&lmry 
Cathedral. 3s. Sd. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and MaHesmi’s (Colonel) 
History of t&e lndimi Mutiny 1857 - 8 . 

6 vols. Ss. Sd. each. 

Knight’s (R F.) The Cruise of iht 
*AIerte’: the Narrative of a Search for 
Treasure on- the Desert Islatsd of Trinidad. 
With2.Maq>sai«£23Iitehsaft*>u^ 

Kidghfs (B^ K) The O^e ^ |fce 
* Falcoff * - a Voyage'to.SotAl® . 

36-Ton YachL With 2 Maps and 13 IS*s- 
■tratkms. . ,■ ■■ • ■ ^ 

K^ht’s <E. P,) 

’■ Meet : «■ Narrative of RecW; Tirww m 
Western Tibei^. 

Wifea 5IapatidS4IliustedioQS. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY — contmued. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. each Volume. • 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap : a Legend of 
Baltic ; a Coasting Voyage from Hammer- : the Lone Mountara. With 13 Illustrations, 
smith to Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. 

With Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s, U. 


Kostlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 3s. 6ii. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. %d. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 

vols. 7s. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife : a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc, With 13 Illustrationsi 
3s. 6ii. 

Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 3s. 6d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s ( W. J.) B.^. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Levett” Yeats* (S.) The Chevalier 
D’Auriac. 3s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 
‘Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 12 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Vols. I.-VI. History of England from 
THE Accession of James the Second. 
Vols. VII.-X. Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII. Speeches, Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc , and Index. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 4 
Illustrations to the * Lays ’. 3s. 6d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 

3s. 6^^. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. 6d. 

Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson 
Kelly. 3s. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. each. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 3s. 6d. 
Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the 
Chronicleof a Year chiefly in a Garden. 3s. 6d. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Green- 
land. With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 
3s. 6d. 


I 3s. 6d. 

I Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

; 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R- A.) The Moon. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 

3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infini- 
ties : a Series of Essays contrasting our 
Little Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities around us. 3s. 6d. 
i Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 
3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for Leisure 
Hours. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R- A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of 
Asti#j|iomy, 3s. 6rf. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6J. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, ^^drew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. (J. Ran- 
yard. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante 
[ 3s. 6d. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
3s. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Stephen’s (Sir Leslie) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 

The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d, 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — ^The Dynamiter. 3s. 6d. 
Trevelyan’s (Sir G. 0.)The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 3s. 6d. 

Weyn^’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf ; a Romance. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Qut of Doors. With 11 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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»%'*», t' DRINKS X LA MODE. Fep, 8vo, 
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iCWlN. HlMi’I.H HINTS ON KNTRSBS X LA MODE. Fcp. 

MOH'li » (On Hvo, Is.6»/. 


H*ni- »!«»•<» H»' 

»•'. n, FUJRAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 

I c il"’***** itvo. 
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(UKDBNING X LA MODE. Fop. 

Hvn. Fart L, Vef)(@tabl®«, 1.^. M, Part 11., 
Pfwit«. lit. $it. 


N ATION AL VI AMDS X LA MODE, 

Pep. Hvo, 1 . 1 , fk/. 


NEW. LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo. 
u. <Ati. 


JLL )Tiiii«am, M D 


.OYSTERS X LA MODE. Fcp. 

itVUt tl. 


ullA.irMiiVr’f*!-' PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 

WmN.rrMH Fop. Svo, t,. M. 


mANi'V Prr 
Hill "i’ *♦*’• 


I» Ml 

** 


SAVOURIES X LA MODE. Fcp. 

ilyn>, )x. S(/. 


M^T nP ! tni.PMHN IN 'mHAI.TH SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH X 


hminmimn ' i*vi» n.*w. 

ClilllHl, g*il #**»! 


UA MODK. Fop, 8vo, Is. 6ii. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES 
XUkMODB. Fcp. «vo, IS. 6.1. 


5S?%... Il."f.'2Ki "« iK TBMPTINO DISHES FOR 

I H« .1. ... . 8MALL INCOMES. Fop. 8VO, IS. M. 


jfiiiw ♦*! Kmnkpff. Cnmn »¥«. 

I i»f. 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 

aVBRV HOUSEHOLD. Crowi 8vo, 

li. «ii. * 


S SALES fMri.l. 


i f 4 POOLE. -.COOKER'^*' FOR jHE 

a LA MCIDIC CCXIliltRy. Lip w ^ iw-W^ 


ii«l» W»lli M 


C*lr»ttr 1 . C n i%* p Wntn, i* . ft»l * 


FCP.8V0.2S.M. 


CAKKH AND CONPBCTION8 XI 
UA MtmK. Pep. iTO. !• M. 


DDOH ! A Mmiiittt f»»r 

PB||. W. 


Amawupt.! 

* I County,' 
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PATTERN- 

icture delivered at the 
liege, LfOndon, on 10th 
o, 2s. Qd. net. {Printed 


VANDERPOEL.— COLOUR PRO- 
BLEMS ; a Practical Manual for the Lay 
Student of Colour. By Emily Noyes 
Vanderpoel. With 117 Plates in Colour. 
Sq. 8vo, 2ls. net. 


s Producers 

\RTS AND CRAFTS 
Svo, 2s. 6d, net. 
’ ^ype.) 


VAN DYKE.— A TEXT-BOOK ON 
THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. By 
John C. Van Dyke. With 110 Illustrations, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


^akts essays. 

the Arts and Crafts 
- With a Preface by 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Morris’s other Works, 
44, 48. 


WILLARD. — HISTORY OF 
MODERN ITALIAN ART. By Ashton 
Rollins Willard. Part I. Sculpture. 
Part II. Painting. Part III. Architecture. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
numerous full-page Illustrations. Svo, 21s. 
net. 


TRAITURES OF 

a Monograph. By 
r. W'ith 3S Plates and 
Text. Imperial Svo, 


WO TT ON. —THE ELEMENTS 

OF ARCHITECTURE. CoUected by Henry 
W oTTON, Kt., from the best .Authors and 
Examples. Royal 16mo, boards, 10s. Sd. net. 




iscellaneo|is and Critical Works. 


LITERARY 


BARING- GOULD.— CURIOUS 


2 ted and Edited, with an ! MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
, by William Morton i Rev. S. Baring-Gould. Crown Svo, 3s. &d. 
Dwn Svo, 6s. net. 


i AND OTHER 

ng Sssays in Fictioa. 
Bssays in Pamdox,’ and 
Crorwn Svo, 5s. 


BAYNES. — SHAKESPEARE 

STUDIES, and other Essays. By the late 
Thomas Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown Svo, 7s. Qd. 


— L.1 TERARY 

ALXJSR BaGBHOT. With 
Zirown Svo, 3s. Bd, each. | 

. Ptreliminary Memoir — | 
lhakeispeare, the Man— S 
;e F^irst Edinburgh Re- j 
JibfaMcm — Percy Bysshe I 

II. TfKjmas Babington 
— THbe Waverky Novels 
ohn Milton — Lady Mary 
Zilough s Poems — Sterne 
rdsworth, Tennyson and 
, Ornate and Grotesque 
r. 

II. Letters on Coup 
irisna as it existed in 1865 
Sutler — The Ignorance of 
tiori of Conv’iction — ^The 
of Toleration — The Public ; 
Bill — Henry Crabb Robin- 
5 i, or Good — The Credit 
rag Oompanies in France — 

: HSei- James Wilson. 


BONNELL. — CHARLOTTE 
BRONTfi, GEORGE ELIOT, JANE 
AUSTEN : Studies in their Works, By 
Henry H. Bonnell. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 
net. 


BOOTH.— THE DISCOVERY AND 
DECIPHERMENT OF THE TRILING- 
UAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. By 
Arthur John Booth, M.A. With a Plan 
of Persepolis- Svo, 14s. net. 


BURGOYNE.— COLLOTYPE FAC- 
SIMILE AND TYPE TRANSCRIPT OF 
AN ELIZABETHAN MANUSCRIPT, 
PRESERVED AT ALNWICK CASTLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. Transcribed and 
j^ited with Notes and Introduction by 
Frank J. Burgoyne, Librarian of the 
Lambeth Public Lit^ries, With 90 full- 
page Collotype Facsimiles and 4 other Illus- 
trations. Royal 4to, £4 4s. net. 
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HAGGARD {H. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical 'Wor\iis— continued. 


JOHNSON (.(. & J. H.). 

• THK PATIiNTIvirs MANUAL; a 

Tri'jAJww on tlu’ Law iintl Practice of 
Patem. Hvo» I(h. M. 

AN KPITOME OF THK I.AW 
ANO PHACTICP, CONNF.CTKD WITH 
PATHNTS INViiNTIONH, with « 

rt'pfinl f»f the PafciUH Acta of IHHJt, 18H5, 
IKKii imd 1KH8, Crown Hvo, 2%. ly, 

JORDAN. ASTRONOMICAL 

ANH HIHTtHOCAL CHHCWOLOOY IN 
THF« IIATrLH HI* THF: CENTUHIHS. 
By Wii,i.iA?a Lt-ru»iU)N Johdan. Crown 

■Hvot ’iv net. 


JOYCE. - THB ORKHN AND 

IHHTUHV OF IktHH NAMES OF 
PLACES. By 1 *. W. dovcK, LL.O. 2 voI«. 
Crown Kvo, each* 


LANG (AsriMinv). 

AOVHNTUKBS AMONC HOOKS. 

With Photoiimvure Portrait, after Sir 

W, B, HlcilMtiNn, H.A. Crown 8vo, 

th. iU, net- 

CitwritNiA. Advent urew a w<»tiM Bo4RtH I'te* 
colkicthwn of HoHert Lmti!* Htevenaon Hab'n 
Friend Ohver Wendell Mr. MorriH'a 

Ihwumn Mr», Hadcliffc'i* Novelw A Scottinh 
Homiiitieiwt t»f IMl The Confe«HtonH of St. 
Aiigttutine - Smollett Nuthaniel Hawthorne 

Tit# Paradlw# t*f Poetn- “PariH and Helen—- 
Enehnnted Storiea and Story- 

telllit|t»“TH# SwpernatumI in Metion -An Old 
Seitleh. I^yehit'al H#wtar«lwr—The Boy, 

r.ETTBRS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

F#p. 8vo* 2i. th/. net* 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN, With 

*i Cedoumd Platea and 17 IlhwlrutionH. 

Ftf|L hv«, *i,i, ikL net. 

0141 PRf liN DS. Ih'p. 8v<), 2,s-, S(/. 

net, 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 

F«p. hvtj, 'i«, thf. net. 

BSSAYS IN LLITLE. With Hor- 

tml* »f th« Aulh-ir. Crown Hvo, to, Sii. 

COCK LANS AND COMMON- 

8KN8H. Crown «vi), .to. 8-/. ^ 

THK BOOK OP OHEAMS AND 

<i MUSTS. Crown Hvo, to. a<(. 

MATTHEWS. NOTES ON 

SPKBCH'MAKINO. By WwANDEit Mat- 

tilWii. F«p« 8vo, i* thl. mt 


MAX MULLER (F.). 
COLLECTED WORKS. 20 vols. 

Crown Hvo. 

Vol. L Natural Religion : the 

Oifford Lectures, 1888. 5s. 

Vol. 11 , Physical Religion : the 

Gifford Lectures, 1890, 5s. 

Vol. 111. Anthropological Re- 

I.IOION : the Gifford Lectures, 1891. Ss. 

Vol. IV. Theosophy; or, Psycho- 
logiciitl Relif^ion : the Gifford Lectures, 1892. 
5.-!. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 

WORKSHOP. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Ad- 

dresses, 5s. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 5s. 
Vol. VII. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Ss. 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology 

* and Folk-lore. Ss. 

Vol, IX. The Origin and Growth 

or Rklioion, as Illustrated by the Re- 
Iiaion.s of India: the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 55. 

Vol. X. Biographies of Words, 

ANi> THE Home or the Aryas. Ss. 

Vols. XL, XII. The Science of 
Language : Founded on Lectvires de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 
and 1863. 2 vols. 10s. 

Vol. XIII. India: What can it 
Teach Us? 5s. 

Vol. XIV. Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. Four Lectures, 
1870. 5.-?. 

Vol. XV. Ramakavsh/va : his Life 

and SayiniJs. 6s. 

Vol. XVI. Three Lectures on the 

Vedanta Philosophy, 1894. 5s. 

Vol, XV n. Last Essays. First 

Scries, Essays on Lanfluage, Folk-lore, 
etc. Ss. 

Vol. XVI 11. Last Essays. Second 

Series. Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Ss. 

Vol. XIX. The Six Systems of 

Indian Philosophy. 7s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XX. The Silesian Horse- 

HKHD C PPerdebiirla ’) ; Questions of 
the Hour answered by F. Max MOller. 
Translated by Oscar A. Fechtbr, Mayor 
of North Jakima, U.S.A. With a Preface 
by d. Ebtlin Carpenter. 5s. 

+#* This is a tmmlation of a work which 
wm published some years back in Germany, 
but tvhieh is now for the first Ume translated 
into Hnalish. U consists of a controversy on 
rdiii^wn carried on between Professor Max 
Muller and an unknown ^correspondent m 
America. 



